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Foreword 

IT  is  certain  that  almost  everyone 
has  at  some  time  wanted  to  know 
what  he  wanted  to  know  when  he 
wanted  it,  without  an  irritating  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy  in  pur- 
suit of  the  desired  knowledge. 

The  Treasure  Chest  presents  in  a 
concentrated,  classified  form  infor- 
mation whose  scope  covers  subjects 
that  deal  not  only  with  some  of  the 
practical  problems  of  everyday  lifef 
but  also  those  that  will  add  to  one's 
interest  and  pleasure. 

The  Editors 
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Child  Care  from  Birth  to  Six  Years 

THREE  weeks  is  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  using  an 
old-fashioned  binder  on  a  baby.  This  binder  should  always 
be  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  abdomen.  It  is  best  to  have 
a  binder  of  abundant  length. 

Wool  garments  are  not  recommended  for  the  infant,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  easily  adjustable  clothes  to  meet  varying 
temperatures. 

Pillows  are  not  recommended  for  small  babies.  Their  use  may 
cause  a  curved  spine. 

A  firm  mattress  is  suggested,  preferably  a  hair  mattress.  They 
do  not  lose  shape  easily. 

Oil  is  preferred  to  powder  for  an  infant's  skin.  Oil  feeds  the 
skin,  and  acts  as  a  counter-irritant. 

The  best  authorities  heartily  recommend  an  abundance  of  air 
for  the  infant. 

A  baby's  bath  should  be  given  quickly  in  order  to  keep  the 
baby  from  tiring.  Modern  equipment  should  be  procured  to 
simplify  this  task. 

A  baby's  weight  should  be  most  carefully  checked. 

A  play  pen  is  recommended  at  an  early  age. 

To  protect  the  ankles  and  legs  of  an  infant,  the  parents  should 
make  careful  inquiry  into  the  type  of  shoes  to  be  purchased. 

Children  should  be  taught  at  an  early  age  to  dress  themselves. 
Self-help  is  important  in  child  training. 

Night  suits  with  feet  should  be  sufficiently  large  so  that  the 
child  will  not  be  uncomfortable. 

When  elastic  bands  are  used  around  a  child's  abdomen  and 
legs  observe  them  carefully,  and  be  certain  they  are  not  too  tight. 
Elastic  should  be  inspected  particularly  after  laundering. 

Children's  clothes  should  be  of  ample  size,  to  assure  freedom  of 
movement  and  comfort. 

Attractive  china  and  linens  will  encourage  the  child  to  feed 
himself  and  will  make  the  meal  an  interesting  event  for  him. 

The  child  should  be  supplied  with  his  own  tooth  brush-holder, 
bath  cloth,  towel,  etc.,  at  an  early  age. 

Children's  clothes  should  not  be  bought  by  weight  in  order  to 
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insure  warmth.  This  should  be  ascertained  from  the  material 
contained  in  the  garment. 

It  is  advisable,  in  order  to  assure  long  wear,  that  the  length 
of  a  child's  stocking  at  the  time  of  purchase  be  a  half  size  larger 
than  his  foot  requires. 

A  child's  clothes  should  be  modeled  after  those  of  his  play- 
mates, otherwise,  he  may  become  too  self-conscious  of  his  clothing. 

Avoid  reprimanding  your  child  before  other  children.  This 
causes  needless  embarrassment  and  makes  him  ashamed,  which 
may  result  in  an  inferiority  complex. 

For  the  growing  girl  there  should  be  deep  hems  in  her  dresses, 
to  allow  for  lengthening. 


Recreation  and  Equipment  for 
the  Growing  Child 


BASEBALL  :  Balls,  Bats, 
Gloves,  Masks,  Rule  Book, 
Stomach  Protector,  Suit,  Stock- 
ings, Shoes. 

SKATING:  Roller-Skates,  Ice 
Skates  (double  and  single  run- 
ner), Sweater,  Toque. 

AIRPLANE  MODELING:  Dia- 
grams, Books  on  airplane 
modeling,  Equipment  for  mak- 
ing models. 

BOAT  MODELING:  Diagrams, 
Books  on  boat  modeling,  Equip- 
ment for  making  models. 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS: 

Stilts 

Rope  for  skipping 

Marbles 

Jacks 

Soldiers  and  Forts 

Automobiles  and  Trucks 


BASKETBALL:  Ball,  Basket 
with  back  boards,  Shoes,  Stock- 
ings, Shirt,  and  Pants. 

TENNIS:  Racket,  Balls, 
Shoes,  and  Net. 

FOOTBALL:  Ball,  Pants, 
Shoes,  Stockings,  Sweater,  Head 
Gear,  Shoulder  Pads  and  Nose 
Guard. 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  Camera,  and 
Developing  Equipment. 

NATURE  CRAFT:  Scout  Knife, 
Axe,  Uniform,  Tent  and  Books 
on  the  subject. 

Steam  Roller  and  Shovel 
Dolls,  and  Doll  Houses 
Doll  Trunks 
Playhouse  Equipment 
Doll    Clothes,    Patterns    and 
Materials 
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OTHER  SUGGESTIONS — cont'd 

Hoops  Stamp  Album 

Ring  Toss  Tool  Chest 

Croquet  Work  Bench 

Ping  Pong  Magic  Sets 

Checkers  Moulding  Sets 

Pool-Table  Chemistry  Sets 

Archery  Puzzles 

Painting  Sets  Tiddledy  Winks 

Circus  and  Animal  Sets  Picture  Lotto 

Flower-Making  Sets  Lawn  Shuffleboard 

Kite  Making  Anagrams 

Miniature  Railway  Sets  Jackstraws 


Essentials  for  the  Baby's  Layette, 
Bath  and  Nursery 

LAYETTE: 

6  cotton-knitted  nightgowns. 

4  dozen  diapers  (knitted  or  canton  flannel). 

6  knitted  bands  (cotton,  not  wool). 

6  shirts  (cotton  or  silk)  size  0. 

3  rubber  diapers  (flat  for  pinning). 

4  cotton  petticoats  (material  similar  to  batiste). 
4  dresses. 

1  baby  coat  and  bonnet. 

2  sleeping  bags  (for  outdoor  sleeping). 
6  cotton  wrapping  blankets. 

1  dozen  sheets  (cotton  knitted,  very  nice). 

3  rubber  sheets. 

2  wool  blankets. 
1  wool  comfort. 

1  crib  with  hair  mattress. 
Blanket  pins — hot  water  bottle. 

2  mattress  pads. 

2  light  weight  summer  blankets. 
2  bedspreads. 
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BATH  EQUIPMENT: 

Portable  tub. 

Rubber  apron  for  mother. 
6  wash  cloths. 
6  small  bath  towels. 

Tray  with  containers  for  soap  (pure  Castile),  cream  or  olive- 
oil,  safety-pins  and  gauze. 
Talcum  powder. 
Room  thermometer. 
Bath  thermometer. 
Scales  with  basket. 

Bottles,  and  nipples,  and  toilet  trainer. 
Folding  canvas  table. 

Undress  the  baby  on  the  folding  canvas  table  in  a  warm  room, 
preferably  in  the  bath  room.  Test  the  water  with  a  thermometer. 
Carefully  sit  him  in  the  tub  with  the  left  or  right  hand  and  arm 
supporting  the  back  and  head.  Gently  soap  and  rinse  the  body, 
but  not  the  face.  Lift  the  baby  from  the  tub  with  one  hand 
under  the  buttocks  and  the  other  hand  and  arm  supporting  the 
head  and  back.  Place  him  on  your  lap  and  wrap  him  in  a  bath 
towel,  drying  him  thoroughly  with  gentle  pats.  Make  sure  that 
no  folds  of  flesh  are  left  wet.  Place  him  again  on  the  folding 
table,  rub  him  with  cream  and  dust  him  with  talcum  powder, 
always  being  careful  of  his  eyes.  Wash  his  face  with  clear,  warm 
water. 

NURSERY  EQUIPMENT:  The  nursery  should  be  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful room,  preferably  with  washable  painted  walls  and  a  linoleum 
floor  covered  with  rugs.  Painted  shelves  are  very  convenient  for 
toys  and  miscellaneous  accessories.  The  furniture  should  in- 
clude one  or  two  chairs  for  the  mother,  a  small  table,  two  small 
straight  chairs,  a  small  rocker,  the  crib,  a  chest  for  the  baby's 
clothes,  and  a  screen  for  the  prevention  of  drafts.  The  window 
shades  should  be  dark  in  color. 

SUGGESTED  BOOKS  FOR  CHILD  TRAINING 

CULTIVATING  THE  CHILD'S  APPETITE Aldrich 

CHILD  TRAINING Pain 

REALMS  or  GOLD  IN  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS Mahoney  &  Whitney 

EVERY-DAY  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  EVERY-DAY  CHILD Thorn 
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CHILD  GUIDANCE Blanton  &  Blanton 

PARENTS  &  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD Blatz  &  Bott 

INFANTS  &  CHILDREN;  THEIR  FEEDING  AND  GRO WTH . . . Frederick  H.  Bartlett 

OUR  CHILDREN The  Child  Study  Association  of  America 

CHLLDCRAFT W.  F.  Quarrie  Co. 

CHILDREN'S  STORIES 

REAL  MOTHER  GOOSE Wright,  Blanche 

FIRST  PICTURE  BOOK Martin,  Mary  S. 

JOHNNY  CROW'S  PARTY Brooke,  Leslie 

THREE  LITTLE  KITTENS Wiese,  Kurt 

CHIMNEY  CORNER  POEMS Hutchinson,  V.  S. 

PETER  RABBIT  STORIES Potter,  Beatrix 

EVERYTHING  AND  ANYTHING Aldis,  Dorothy 

MILLIONS  OF  CATS . Gag,  Wanda 

HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERYWHERE Aldis,  Dorothy 

CANDLE-LIGHT  STORIES Hutchinson,  V.  S. 

THE  CIRCUS  COMES  TO  TOWN Hutchinson,  V.  5. 

BIRD  BOOK Burgess,  Thornton 

JOHNNY  ROUND  THE  WORLD Andre  &  LaVarpe,  Wm. 

THE  CHRIST  CHILD Petersham,  Maude  &  Miska 

SPUNKY  STORY  OF  A  SHETLAND  PONY Hader,  Berta  &  Elmer 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  LN  WONDERLAND Carroll,  Lewis 

PETER  PAN Barrie,  James 

HANS  BRLNKER Dodge,  Mary  Mapes 

SMOKY James,  Will 

KING  ARTHUR Pyle,  Howard 

ROBIN  HOOD Pyle,  Howard 

Swiss  FAMILY  ROBINSON Wyss 


Diseases  of  Children  and  Their 
Treatment 

THE  following  gives  some  of  the  common  diseases  of  children, 
their  symptoms,  and  the  treatment  for  temporary  relief  until 
the  family  physician  takes  charge  of  the  case.  In  every  instance 
the  doctor  should  be  called  at  once,  but  for  temporary  relief  the 
treatment  listed  for  each  of  the  following  diseases  may  be  used. 

MUMPS  :  This  is  a  very  infectious  disease  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  contact  secretions,  especially  those  from  the  nose 
and  mouth.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  usually 
requires  from  ten  to  twenty  days  to  make  itself  known. 

Symptoms:  The  patient  becomes  very  languid,  and  fever,  head- 
ache and  vomiting  often  occur  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  jaw. 
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This  pain  is  increased  if  anything  sour  is  swallowed.  The  glands 
in  front  of  the  ears,  sometimes  one  or  both,  become  swollen. 

Treatment:  The  patient  should  be  isolated  from  other  members 
of  the  household,  and  the  room  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Hot  applications  applied  to  the  swollen  parts  will  usually  bring 
relief. 

TYPHOID  FEVER:  This  disease  is  infectious  and  develops  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  a  week  pink  spots  appear  on  the 
skin  and  there  is  evidence  of  diarrhoea.  Milk  and  water  con- 
taminated with  the  germs  of  this  disease  are  often  the  source  of 
the  malady. 

Symptoms:  The  patient  suffers  a  slight  headache  and  loss  of 
appetite  and  is  usually  very  ill  at  the  end  of  a  week.  A  high  fever 
continues  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Treatment:  When  the  disease  first  appears,  the  patient  should 
be  isolated  in  a  well-ventilated  room.  The  bed  and  mattress 
should  be  covered  with  a  rubber  sheet. 

MEASLES:  This  is  a  very  contagious  disease.  A  physician 
should  be  called  at  once,  and  continually  consulted  until  the  con- 
valescent period. 

Symptoms:  The  patient  suffers  from  a  cold  in  the  head  and 
a  rash  appears  during  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  illness. 
Fever  and  general  loss  of  appetite  are  definite  symptoms.  Danger 
of  infection  is  greatest  before  the  rash  appears.  It  shows  first  on 
the  forehead  and  then  on  the  body  in  clusters  of  crimson  spots. 

Treatment:  Because  of  inflamed  eyes  the  patient's  room  should 
be  dark,  well-ventilated  and  devoid  of  drafts. 

CHICKEN-POX:  This  disease  is  very  infectious  and  rarely 
occurs  in  the  same  person  more  than  once. 

Symptoms:  The  fever  develops  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  after 
exposure,  with  chills,  vomiting,  and  pains  in  the  back  of  the 
legs.  Twenty- four  hours  later  a  rash  appears  in  the  form  of 
small  blisters. 

Treatment:  Put  the  patient  to  bed  at  once.  The  rash  may 
be  soothed  with  applications  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  glass  of  water) .  The  bowels  should  be  kept  active  with  a 
mild  cathartic. 

SMALLPOX:  This  is  a  very  dangerous  and  communicable  dis- 
ease, developing  during  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 
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Symptoms:  The  malady  starts  with  chills  followed  by  fever, 
headache,  backache,  vomiting,  excessive  thirst,  and  sometimes 
convulsions.  The  rash  appears  in  small  spots  on  the  abdomen. 
While  a  child  is  still  young  it  is  advisable  to  consult  a  physician 
in  regard  to  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox. 

Treatment:  Those  exposed  to  this  disease  should  be  isolated 
for  three  weeks.  The  patient  must  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases. 

DIPHTHERIA:  This  disease  usually  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  ten  years  and  is  very  contagious.  The  period  of  de- 
velopment is  from  two  to  ten  days.  The  patient  should  be  isolated 
at  once. 

Symptoms:  The  patient  suffers  from  chills,  pain  in  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs,  and  a  feeling  of  fatigue.  Sometimes  convulsions 
and  discomfort  in  swallowing  occur. 

Treatment:  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  a  physician 
called  at  once.  A  laxative  may  be  administered. 

PNEUMONIA:  This  is  an  infectious  disease  of  the  lungs,  more 
prevalent  in  the  spring  and  winter.  It  is  communicable  when 
persons  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  secretions  from  the  nose 
and  throat.  Persons  suffering  from  a  catarrhal  condition  are 
more  susceptible  to  pneumonia. 

Symptoms:  The  disease  develops  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
patient  suffers  from  chills,  fever,  severe  pain  in  the  side,  and 
rapid  breathing.  Flushed  cheeks  are  an  external  symptom. 

Treatment:  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  covered  with 
warm,  light-weight  blankets.  The  room  must  be  well- ventilated, 
though  drafts  should  be  avoided. 

CROUP:  Croup  usually  follows  a  cold  in  the  head  or  throat. 
It  occurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six. 

Symptoms:  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  a  dry  cough  occurs 
with  choking,  pallor,  and  perspiration  on  the  forehead. 

Treatment:  Place  the  child  in  a  hot  bath  to  which  has  been 
added  a  tablespoonful  of  mustard.  (Cover  the  tub  with  a  blanket 
so  that  the  steam  from  the  water  can  be  inhaled).  Put  the  child 
to  bed  at  once,  and  make  the  following  solution  for  inhalations. 
A  few  drops  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin  added  to  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water.  Apply  hot  applications  to  the  throat,  removing 
them  as  soon  as  they  have  cooled. 
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DIARRHCEA:  This  may  be  an  infectious  disease  of  the  large 
intestine. 

Symptoms:  The  disease  is  apparent  by  frequent  discharges 
from  the  bowels  accompanied  by  painful  straining.  The  patient 
becomes  weak  and  suffers  from  cramps. 

Treatment:  Castor  Oil  may  be  administered  (followed  by 
calomel).  Parents  many  times  attempt  to  treat  this  trouble  by 
themselves.  The  child  should  be  put  to  bed  at  once  and  a  physician 
should  be  called  immediately. 

SCARLET  FEVER:  This  is  an  infectious  disease  developing  in 
about  three  days.  Inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  often  a  complica- 
tion of  this  malady,  also  heart-disease  and  ear  trouble. 

Symptoms:  The  patient  suffers  from  convulsions,  vomiting, 
fever,  dry  skin,  coated  tongue,  and  sore  throat.  The  rash  appears 
on  the  chest  within  two  days,  and  then  spreads  to  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Treatment:  The  patient  should  be  isolated  at  once,  put  to  bed, 
and  given  a  diet  of  milk  and  fruit  juices. 

BRONCHITIS  :  This  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

Symptoms:  The  first  symptoms  are  those  of  a  common  cold, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fever,  painful  cough,  tight  chest,  and  diffi- 
culty in  breathing. 

Treatment:  The  patient  must  be  put  to  bed  in  a  warm  room, 
given  a  light  diet  of  warm  milk  and  inhalations  of  Compound 
Tincture  of  Benzoin  (a  few  drops  in  a  kettle  of  boiling,  water). 

CONSTIPATION:  A  morbid  inactivity  of  the  bowels.  The  prin- 
cipal causes  of  this  trouble  are  lack  of  exercise  and  the  failure 
to  have  a  regular  and  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  It  is  harm- 
ful to  make  a  practice  of  taking  purgatives  as  they  soon  make  the 
bowels  sluggish,  and,  in  time,  the  effects  of  the  cathartic  wear  off. 

Treatment:  Daily  morning  exercise  of  bending  over  from  the 
waist,  touching  the  fingers  to  the  floor,  and  bending  sideways  from 
the  waist  is  helpful.  The  abdomen  should  be  massaged  every 
morning,  and  two  glasses  of  hot  water  taken  before  breakfast. 
Coffee  and  tea  should  be  avoided  and  fruit  juices  substituted. 
Six  or  eight  glasses  of  water  should  be  drunk  during  the  day.  It 
is  also  helpful  to  take  the  juice  of  one  lemon  in  two  glassfuls  of 
hot  water  about  30  minutes  before  breakfast. 
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EARACHE  :  This  painful  trouble  is  usually  caused  by  wax,  boils, 
or  colds. 

Treatment:  Drop  warm,  sweet  oil  into  the  ear  or  use  a  mild 
solution  of  salt  water  (one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  one  glass  of 
water).  Prop  the  patient  up  in  bed  and  place  a  hot  water  bottle 
to  the  ear. 

COLIC:   This  disease  is  caused  by  overfeeding  or  underfeeding. 

Symptoms:  The  patient  suffers  from  cramps  in  the  stomach. 

Treatment:   Change  of  diet.    A  physician  should  be  consulted. 

HIVES:  This  is  a  skin  affection,  appearing  often  in  childhood, 
and  induced  by  an  excess  of  protein  substance  in  foods  thus 
causing  intestinal  trouble. 

Symptoms:  Swollen  splotches  appear  on  the  skin  suddenly  and 
increase  rapidly.  The  itching  is  intense. 

Treatment:  A  solution  of  one  tablespoonful  of  baking-soda  in 
a  pint  of  warm  water  sponged  over  the  affected  parts  will  relieve 
the  itching.  A  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  a  quart  of 
warm  water  used  as  an  enema  will  often  bring  relief.  Milk  of 
magnesia  in  small  doses  once  or  twice  a  day  is  also  beneficial. 

PRICKLY  HEAT:  This  trouble  is  the  result  of  perspiration, 
caused,  usually,  by  the  skin's  being  over-heated  from  wearing 
too  much  clothing. 

Symptoms:  Small  blisters  appear  on  the  skin,  and  the  itching 
is  intense. 

Treatment:  All  woolen  underclothes  should  be  removed,  and 
light-weight  ones  substituted.  Keep  the  body  cool  by  sponging 
with  a  solution  of  baking-soda  (one  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  a  pint 
of  water).  Keep  the  skin  dry  by  dusting  with  talcum  powder. 

WHOOPING-COUGH:  This  disease  is  very  contagious,  and  af- 
fects the  membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

Symptoms:  The  ailment  can  be  recognized  by  the  intake  of 
the  breath  (resembling  a  whoop)  after  sporadic  coughing.  Con- 
tact with  the  secretions  of  the  nose  or  throat  may  communicate 
the  disease. 

Treatment:  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  if  the  cough  is 
severe.  Nourishing  food  should  be  given,  since  the  vomiting 
reduces  the  weight.  The  child  should  be  kept  quiet,  given  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  and  gently  persuaded  to  control  the  cough  whenever 
possible. 
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INFANTILE  PARALYSIS:  This  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease, 
occurring  in  sporadic  or  epidemic  form.  It  affects  the  spinal  cord 
and  causes  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  resulting  in  deformities.  It 
develops  during  a  period  covering  from  five  to  ten  days. 

Symptoms:  The  patient  may  complain  of  headache,  pain,  stiff- 
ness, or  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  limbs;  or  with  no  previous 
warning  the  child  may  wake  in  the  morning  in  a  paralyzed 
condition. 

Treatment:  The  patient  must  be  isolated  from  other  members 
of  the  household ;  and  all  linen  used  by  the  child  should  be  disin- 
fected. A  physician  and  a  specialist  in  children's  deformities 
should  be  consulted  at  once. 

FURTHER  REFERENCES: 

MOTHERS'  GUIDE  WHEN  SICKNESS 

COMES Dennett,  R.  H.,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1934. 

DISEASES  or  INFANTS  AND 

CHILDREN Griffith,  J.  P.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Saunders,  1933. 

PEDIATRIC  NURSING.  ED.  3,  1934 Sellew,  Gladys,  Philadelphia,  Saunders. 
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The  Ideal  Medicine  Chest 

HE    following    is    a    list    of    essentials    for    the    medicine 
chest. 


Aromatic  Spirits  of 

Ammonia 
Olive-Oil 
Lime  Water 
Epsom  Salts 
Powdered  Mustard 
Fluid     Extract     of 

Ginger 
Ipecac,     Syrup     of 

Ipecac 
Witch-Hazel 
Bismuth  Subnitrate 

tablets,  5  grains 
Carbolized  Vaseline 
Oil  of  Cloves 


Soda  Mint  Tablets 
Talcum  Powder 
Package  of  Gauze 
Absorbent  Cotton 
Roller  Bandages  (3 

large  and  3  small) 
Collodion 
Tooth  Plasters 
Corn  Plasters 
Iodine  tincture   (of 

%  iodine  with  */2 

alcohol) 
Iodine  Swabs 
Zinc  Oxide  Tape 
Castor-Oil 


Glycerine 

Boric  Acid 

Alcohol 

Hot  Water  Bag 

Ice  Bag 

Fountain  Syringe 

Medicine  Dropper 

Eye-Cup 

Teaspoon 

Thermometer 

Corkscrew 

Scissors 

Safety-Pins 

Camel's  Hair  Brush 

Tannic  Acid 
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Should  medicine  be  contained  in  bottles,  mark  each  bottle 
plainly  and  keep  it  in  its  regular  place  in  the  chest.  Sandpaper 
glued  on  bottles  containing  poison  is  an  excellent  precaution  to 
guard  against  accidents. 

USES  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST 

1.  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia:  heat  stimulant  and  smelling 

salts. 

2.  Olive-Oil:   food  and  lubricant. 

3.  Lime  Water:  one  ounce  to  one  pint  of  milk.    A  bone  builder 

for  babies.     One-half  lime  water  and  one-half  olive  oil 
for  burns. 

4.  Epsom  Salts:  cathartic  and  antiseptic. 

5.  Powdered  Mustard:  poultice  for  boils  and  pains. 

6.  Fluid  extract  of  ginger:  for  cramps.    Adult  dose  5  to  10  drops 

in  a  glass  of  water. 

7.  Ipecac  Syrup:  used  as  an  emetic.    Child  dose  15  drops,  adult 

up  to  60  drops. 

8.  Witch-Hazel:  used  as  an  astringent. 

9.  Bismuth  Subnitrate  Tablets:    5   grains,  is  used  to  alkalize 

the  system. 

10.  Carbolized  vaseline:  an  antiseptic.    Used  also  for  bruises. 

11.  Oil  of  Cloves:  used  to  relieve  toothache. 

12.  Soda  Mint  Tablets:  used  for  sour  stomach  or  dyspepsia. 

13.  Talcum  powder:  dusting  powder. 

14.  Collodion:  used  as  a  coating  for  small  abrasions. 

15.  Tooth  Plaster:  poultice  for  gums. 

16.  Iodine  and  Alcohol  mixed  half  and  half  is  used  as  an  antiseptic. 

17.  Camel's  Hair  Brush:  used  to  apply  liquid  antiseptics. 

18.  Boric  Acid  Solution:  used  as  an  eye  wash. 

19.  Glycerine:   a  hand  lotion;  also  used  to  relieve  pain  in  the 

ear.    Warm  the  glycerine  and  drop  it  into  the  ear. 

20.  Tannic  Acid:  for  burns.    If  tannic  acid  is  not  available,  use 

a  very  strong  tea.    Cover  the  burn  with  cotton  and  saturate 
with  tannic  acid  or  the  strong  tea. 
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Sick  Room  Suggestions 

THE  sick  room  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  When 
sweeping  or  dusting,  the  broom  or  duster  should  be  covered 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

All  food  and  drink  should  be  covered;  and  soiled  clothing 
promptly  removed. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  about  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit  during  the  day,  and  65  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  night. 
Ventilation  is  much  more  important  than  heat. 

When  the  patient  awakens  in  the  morning,  bathe  the  hands  and 
face,  comb  the  hair,  and  brush  the  teeth. 

After  bathing  the  patient,  rub  the  body  with  alcohol  and  dust 
with  powder. 

Straighten  out  the  bed,  ventilate  the  room,  and  see  that  the 
patient's  feet  are  well  covered. 

The  temperature  of  the  patient  should  be  taken. 

If  the  patient  has  a  chill,  apply  blankets,  hot  water  bottles,  and 
call  a  physician. 

In  the  case  of  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  send  for  the  doctor  at 
once,  but  in  the  meantime  extend  the  patient's  arms  as  high  as 
possible,  placing  a  tight  bandage  around  the  chest.  Give  the 
patient  ice  to  hold  in  the  mouth,  place  an  ice  bag  on  the  chest, 
and  apply  heat  to  the  feet. 

In  the  case  of  sudden  pain  in  any  portion  of  the  body,  apply 
heat,  but  in  case  of  head  pain  apply  ice  or  cold  applications. 

In  lifting  a  helpless  patient  out  of  bed,  turn  him  on  his  side, 
lift  his  feet  and  legs  out  first,  then  raise  his  body,  the  patient 
having  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  assisting  person. 

Never  try  to  lift  a  helpless  person  up  on  to  a  pillow  without  first 
flexing  his  knees. 

If  a  patient  is  sleeping,  generally  it  is  better  not  to  awaken  him 
to  give  him  food  or  medicine. 

When  a  patient  is  on  his  back  always  lift  his  head  slightly  when 
giving  him  a  drink,  thus  avoiding  choking. 

The  most  practical  way  of  bathing  the  patient's  feet  is  by  having 
his  knees  flexed. 

Blankets  instead  of  sheets  may  be  better  used  when  a  patient 
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perspires  profusely.  He  is  not  so  likely  to  become  chilled,  since 
the  blanket  is  a  better  absorbent. 

The  air  of  a  sick  room  may  be  kept  moist  by  placing  a  pan  of 
water  on  the  radiator,  or  by  merely  keeping  it  in  the  room. 

To  eliminate  sick  room  odor,  burn  white  string. 


Teeth  and  Their  Care 

r  I  VOOTH  decay  often  results  from  diseases  whose  symptoms 
JL  are  not  easily  discernible,  but  also  may  come  from  the 
constant  use  of  the  oral  cavity,  its  improper  care,  to  an  over- 
indulgence in  the  use  of  tobacco,  especially  cigars  and  chewing 
tobacco,  which  are  very  harmful  to  the  gum  tissue.  Therefore, 
the  teeth  demand  more  attention  than  any  other  part  of  the 
anatomy. 

For  the  better  care  of  the  teeth,  it  is  recommended  by  eminent 
dentists  that: 

1.  The  teeth  be  brushed  three  times  daily. 

2.  The  gums  be  occasionally  massaged. 

3.  A  periodical  examination  by  the  family  dentist  be  made. 

4.  The  teeth  be  brushed  up  and  down  and  not  crosswise. 

5.  A  small,  stiff  tooth  brush  be  used. 

6.  Harsh  abrasive  and  bleaching  acids  be  avoided. 

7.  The  cleaning  substance  contains  no  irritants,  astringents,  or 

polishing  materials,  that  might  tear  or  otherwise  damage 
the  gum  tissue. 

8.  A  proper  diet  be  adopted,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  white 

bread,  potatoes,  pastries,  sweets,  starchy  foods,  and  red 
meat.  Also  there  should  never  be  an  over-indulgence  in 
these  foods. 

9.  Fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cereals  be  eaten. 

Tooth  decay  occurs  in  early  infancy.  To  preserve  the  teeth, 
children  should  follow  the  same  rules  as  adults,  in  addition,  it  is 
recommended: 

1.  That  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  milk  and  orange  juice  be  given 
in  great  abundance  to  children. 
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2.  That  a  child  be  prevented  from  placing  the  thumb  in  the 

mouth. 

3.  That  a  child  be  kept  from  eating  sweets. 

4.  That  a  doctor  should  be  consulted  if  a  child  has  formed  a  habit 

of  breathing  through  the  mouth.  If  this  practice  is  con- 
tinued, injury  to  the  gums  may  result  and  often  malformation 
of  the  jaw. 

TOOTHACHE  AND  ITS  TREATMENT 

1.  If  the  pain  be  of  a  throbbing  nature,  saturate  a  piece  of  cotton 

with  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  oil  of  cloves  and  chloroform 
and  apply  to  the  area  of  pain. 

2.  If  the  pain  be  of  a  constant  continuous  nature  then  the  use 

of  a  sedative  is  recommended  as  the  only  relief  obtainable 
until  one  can  procure  professional  aid. 

FURTHER  REFERENCES: 

YOUR  TEETH Stoloff,  C.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Button,  1929. 

MOUTH  HYGIENE,  ED.  4, 

1934 Fones,  A.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Lea  and  Febiger,  1934. 

YOUR  TEETH  AND  THEIR  CARE Adams,  C.  W.,  St.  Louis,  Mosby,  1932. 


First  Aid  Suggestions 


FIRST  Call  a  Physician. 
BURNS:    Place  gauze  or  cotton  over  the  burn,  saturated 
thoroughly  with  tannic  acid  or  very  strong  tea. 

BOILS:  Put  y%  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  into  a  glass 
of  warm  or  cold  water  and  take  three  times  daily. 

SNAKE  BITES:  Immediately  after  applying  a  ligature  above 
the  bite,  cut  open  the  wound  and  wash  out  with  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  or  potassium  permanganate. 

Remove  the  ligature  every  20  or  30  minutes,  so  as  not  to  stop 
the  circulation  completely. 

TOOTHACHE:  For  immediate  relief  where  there  is  a  cavity  in 
the  tooth,  clean  out  all  foreign  substance  and  insert  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  dipped  in  oil  of  cloves.  If  there  is  no  cavity,  treat  the 
gum  with  cotton  dipped  in  camphor. 
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EARACHE:  For  temporary  relief,  use  hot  applications  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  put  into  the  ear  a  few  drops  of  warm  sweet  oil 
and  plug  with  cotton. 

HEADACHE:  Pressure  applied  with  the  finger  tips  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  where  the  nerve  centers  are  located,  or  rubbing  the 
eyelids  gently  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  most  effective  for 
quick  relief. 

CUTS:  After  allowing  the  cut  to  bleed  freely,  cleanse  it  of  all 
foreign  matter  and  wash  with  Ochsner's  solution.  Then  bind 
with  gauze  and  adhesive  tape.  Never  apply  the  adhesive  tape 
directly  to  the  wound. 

REMOVING  SPLINTERS  FROM  UNDER  THE  NAIL:  Insert  a  clean 
knife  blade  under  the  nail  and  between  the  skin  and  the  splinter, 
pressing  the  splinter  against  the  nail.  Cut  a  small  "v"  in)  the 
nail  directly  above  the  splinter  and  remove  it  with  small  tweezers. 

SPRAINS:  The  first  essential  is  to  relieve  all  tension  from  the 
injured  joint  by  lifting  the  sprained  member  and  placing  it  in  a 
comfortable  position  on  a  chair.  Then  apply  hot  applications 
for  at  least  24  hours. 

BROKEN  BONES:  A  fracture  should  be  set  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  any  chance  of  the  skin's  being  pierced  by  frag- 
ments of  bone.  Make  a  temporary  splint  of  heavy  cardboard, 
shingle,  or  some  similar  material,  and  apply  to  the  break.  If  one 
should  be  camping  when  such  an  accident  occurs,  the  blade  of  a 
canoe  paddle  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  splint. 

RUSTY  NAILS:  One  of  the  best  remedies  for  draining  poison 
from  a  wound  made  by  a  rusty  nail  is  to  apply  a  piece  of  fat 
bacon  rind  to  the  wound.  The  drawing  caused  by  this  application 
will  be  slightly  painful  but  will  extract  all  of  the  poison  within 
12  to  24  hours. 

A  bread  and  milk  poultice  put  on  in  the  same  manner  is  also 
most  effective. 

SORE  MUSCLES:  After  placing  the  patient  in  a  prone  and  re- 
laxed position,  massage  the  injured  muscle  gently  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  Continue  this  for  20  to  30  minutes,  apply  hot  towels, 
and  rub  with  some  good  liniment. 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  NOSE:  An  inch  or  so  of  tissue  paper, 
rolled  into  a  thickness  of  ^  to  %6  of  an  inch,  placed  between  the 
upper  lip  and  the  gum  will  stop  a  slight  hemorrhage. 
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An  ice  pack  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck  is  also  an  excellent 
remedy. 

CORNS  AND  WARTS:  After  soaking  the  foot  in  hot  water  for 
10  or  15  minutes  apply  "Mosco"  (manufactured  by  the  Mosco 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York),  to  the  affected  parts.  The 
applications  should  be  made  in  the  morning  and  at  night.  In  a 
few  days  the  corns  or  warts  can  be  easily  removed. 

MORNING  AFTER:  Take  two  aspirin  tablets  before  retiring,  also 
a  good  cathartic.  If  not  able  to  do  this,  take  2  aspirin  tablets 
and  drink  a  glass  of  diluted  lemon  juice  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
sodium  phosphate  in  a  glass  of  warm  water.  This  should  be  taken 
immediately  after  rising. 

PRICKLY  HEAT:  Bathe  infected  parts  with  a  mixture  of  1  part 
alcohol,  3  parts  water,  and  apply  talcum  powder  immediately 
afterward. 

HICCUPS:  While  holding  the  breath,  take  9  sips  of  water;  or 
take  one  drink  of  water  in  a  bent-over  position,  with  the  head 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  knees. 

DOG  OR  CAT  BITES:  Allow  wound  to  bleed  freely,  then  cauterize 
the  wound  with  turpentine,  nitric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  wound  should  then  be  bandaged. 

FAINTING:  To  prevent  fainting,  place  the  patient  on  the  floor 
in  a  sitting  position.  Then  bend  his  body  over,  allowing  his  head 
to  drop  between  his  knees.  This  position  should  be  retained  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Place  the  patient  on  his  back,  loosening  all  clothing  about  the 
neck.  If  the  face  is  quite  pale,  apply  cold  towels  to  the  head  and 
give  plenty  of  stimulants.  If  the  face  is  red,  give  no  stimulants 
whatever.  Plenty  of  ventilation  is  most  necessary. 

REMOVING  OBJECTS  FROM  THE  EYE:  If  the  tear  glands  fail 
to  supply  sufficient  moisture  to  wash  the  material  from  the  eye, 
close  the  eye  and  rub  the  lid  gently  toward  the  nose.  If  this  fails, 
pull  the  eyelid  well  down  over  the  lower  lashes  and  close  the 
nostril  on  opposite  side  with  the  finger.  Then  blow  gently  so  as 
not  to  rupture  a  blood  vessel  and  cause  a  hemorrhage. 

POISON  ANTIDOTES 

In  all  cases  of  poisoning  send  for  the  family  physician  im- 
mediately; however,  the  following  remedies  are  excellent  first  aids. 
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OPIUM:  Keep  the  patient  awake  and  moving  at  all  times.  Give  hot 
bath  and  administer  mustard  and  warm  water,  strong  tea  or  coffee. 

CARBOLIC  ACID:  Castor  Oil;  Raw  Eggs;  all  stimulants  and  flour 
water. 

LEAD  POISONING:  Large  quantity  of  Epsom  salts  or  milk  and 
raw  eggs. 

IODINE:    Strong  tea  or  starch  and  water. 

PTOMAINE:  Castor  Oil  or  salts;  give  an  enema  of  warm  soap- 
suds with  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  to  the  pint,  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  glycerine. 

PRUSSIC  ACID:  Spirits  of  ammonia  added  to  water  and  dashed 
into  the  face. 

ARSENIC:  Milk,  raw  eggs,  sweet  oil,  lime  water  or  a  mixture  of 
flour  and  water. 

CHLOROFORM:  Dash  cold  water  on  the  head  and  chest  and 
supply  artificial  respiration. 

MERCURY:   White  of  eggs;  mixture  of  milk  and  mucilage. 

IVY  AND  PLANTS:  Solution  of  3%  boric  acid  and  carbolized 
vaseline  used  as  an  ointment.  Also  a  solution  of  salts. 

INSECT  BITES:  There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  treat  insect 
bites,  but  the  most  effective  one  is  to  cleanse  the  wound  with 
alcohol,  remove  the  stinger  if  possible  and  apply  ammonia  until 
all  irritation  has  left.  A  poultice  of  dried  toadstools  is  also  a 
splendid  remedy. 

SUNBURN:  About  the  only  remedy  for  a  light  sunburn  is  the 
application  of  some  cool  lotion  such  as  olive  oil  or  cold  cream. 
When  the  burn  is  serious  and  blisters  have  broken,  apply  Oschner's 
Solution  and  go  to  a  physician  as  quickly  as  possible. 

STOMACH  SICKNESS  AND  VOMITING:  25  drops  of  spirits  of 
ammonia  in  a  wine  glass  of  water  for  an  adult  and  10  drops  for 
a  child,  given  every  10  minutes  for  an  hour,  is  a  very  effective 
remedy. 

INDIGESTION  :  3  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  in  a  teaspoonful  of  sweet 
oil  for  the  adult  and  one  drop  of  oil  of  cloves  in  the  same  amount 
of  sweet  oil  for  the  child  will  give  relief. 

LIGHTNING:  Dash  cold  water  over  the  person  struck  and  use 
artificial  respiration. 

BRUISES:  Apply  tincture  of  arnica — keep  well  covered  and 
warm  the  wound  with  witch-hazel. 
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APOPLEXY — STROKE  OF  PARALYSIS:  Do  not  give  stimulants. 
Loosen  the  clothing.  Elevate  the  patient's  head  and  apply  cold 
cloths.  Keep  the  body  and  feet  warm. 

SHOCKS:  If  faint  and  cold,  give  a  stimulant  in  small  doses 
every  15  or  20  minutes,  and  secure  warmth  by  external  applica- 
tions and  rubbing. 

BLEEDING  FROM  WOUNDS:  If  from  an  artery,  stop  the  current 
of  blood  to  the  wound  by  putting  a  compress  or  cloth  pad  over  the 
artery.  Fasten  it  firmly  by  a  handkerchief  or  bandage,  which 
may  be  tightened  by  twisting  in  a  stick  as  a  binder.  The  location 
of  the  artery  can  generally  be  determined  by  the  patient  from  the 
throbbing  sensation.  If  the  bleeding  is  from  a  vein,  apply  pres- 
sure directly  over  the  wound  or  apply  cold  water.  Perchloride 
of  iron  may  be  applied  with  a  cloth  or  lint.  Keep  the  part  elevated. 

SUGGESTIONS: — 

Don't  touch  an  open  wound  with  your  bare  hand  or  finger. 

Don't  put  an  unclean  dressing  over  a  wound. 

Don't  move  a  patient  unnecessarily. 

Don't  fail  to  remove  false  teeth  from  the  mouth  of  an  uncon- 
scious person. 

Don't  have  a  tourniquet  on  over  20  minutes  without  loosening. 

If  patient  is  in  a  faint  or  a  fit,  loosen  the  clothing.    Lay  the 
patient  flat  on  the  back,  raising  the  feet  higher  than  the  head. 
Fan  freely.    Put  cold  water  on  the  face  and  chest.     Camphor, 
ammonia,  or  smelling  salts  held  near  nose  often  revive. 
If    vomiting — Turn  head  to  one  side. 
If  unconscious — Don't  put  anything  in  the  mouth.    Unconscious 

persons  cannot  swallow. 
If  conscious — Cold  water  frequently  revives  and  refreshes  if  given 

slowly  in  sips. 

How  to  Control  Weight  by  Diet 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  number  of  calories  needed  to  keep 
the  weight  at  the  desired  number  of  pounds  is  the  best  way 
to  control  weight. 

If  a  man  is  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  five  feet  six  inches 
tall  his  weight  should  be,  approximately,  142  pounds.  If  he 
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weighs  over  142  pounds  and  wishes  to  reduce,  he  should  cut  down 
the  number  of  calories  he  consumes  a  day. 

In  order  to  compute  the  amount  of  calories  needed  to  retain 
the  desired  weight,  multiply  the  weight  by  fifteen  or  twenty.  For 
instance  a  man  who  desires  to  weigh  142  pounds  multiplies  this 
weight  by  15  which  equals  2130  calories.  If  he  is  overweight 
he  should  cut  down  this  caloric  figure  from  500  to  1000  per  day 
until  the  weight  of  142  pounds  is  reached  at  which  time  he  may 
resume  the  2130  calories  per  day  schedule  in  order  to  remain  at 
the  correct  weight. 

For  adults  the  average  number  of  calories  per  pound  per  day 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

For  infants  the  average  number  is  from  40  to  50  calories  per 
pound  per  day. 

For  the  growing  child  the  average  number  is  from  30  to  40 
calories  per  pound  per  day. 

The  following  charts  give  the  approximate  weight  for  the  height 
and  age  of  an  individual  and  also  the  number  of  calories  in  the 
average  helping  of  our  most  common  foods. 

AVERAGE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  FOR  CHILDREN 

Height  Weight 

At  birth 1  ft.     1      in 8      pounds 

6   months 2  ft.      5^2  in 16      pounds 

1  year 2  ft.    5      in 24      pounds 

ll/2   years 2  ft.    %l/2  in 28      pounds 

2  years 3  ft.    0      in 32      pounds 

3  years 3  ft.    4      in 36^  pounds 

4  years 3  ft.    6      in 41      pounds 

5  years 3  ft.    8      in 45      pounds 

6  years 3  ft.  10      in 49      pounds 

7  years 4  ft.    0      in S2J4  pounds 

8  years 4  ft.    2      in S6J^  pounds 

9  years 4ft.    4      in 62      pounds 

10  years 4  ft.    6      in 68      pounds 

11  years 4ft.    8      in 74      pounds 

12  years 4  ft.  10      in 80      pounds 
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AVERAGE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  FOR  MEN 


Height 

15>19 

20-24 

Weight  and  Age 
25-29    30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

Sft. 

113 

119 

124 

127 

129 

132 

134 

135 

5ft. 

1  in. 

115 

121 

126 

129 

131 

134 

136 

137 

5  ft. 

2  in. 

118 

124 

128 

131 

133 

136 

138 

139 

Sft. 

3  in. 

121 

127 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

142 

Sft. 

4  in. 

124 

131 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

145 

Sft. 

Sin. 

128 

135 

138 

141 

144 

146 

148 

149 

Sft. 

6  in. 

132 

139 

142 

145 

148 

150 

152 

153 

Sft. 

7  in. 

136 

142 

146 

149 

152 

154 

156 

1S7 

Sft. 

8  in. 

140 

146 

150 

154 

157 

159 

161 

162 

Sft. 

9  in. 

144 

150 

154 

158 

162 

164 

166 

167 

Sft. 

10  in. 

148 

154 

158 

163 

167 

169 

171 

172 

Sft. 

11  in. 

153 

158 

163 

168 

172 

175 

177 

178 

6ft. 

158 

163 

169 

174 

178 

181 

183 

184 

6ft. 

1  in. 

163 

168 

175 

180 

184 

187 

190 

191 

6ft. 

2  in. 

168 

173 

181 

186 

191 

194 

197 

198 

6ft. 

3  in. 

173 

178 

187 

192 

197 

201 

204 

205 

The  above  weights  include  all  clothing  but  the  coat  and 
vest. 

A  variation  of  five  pounds  either  above  or  below  these  figures 
is  considered  normal. 

AVERAGE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  FOR  WOMEN 


Height 

15-19 

20-24 

Weight  and  Age 
25-29    30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

4  ft.  11  in. 

110 

113 

116 

119 

122 

126 

129 

131 

Sft. 

112 

us 

118 

121 

124 

128 

131 

133 

5  ft.  1  in. 

114 

117 

120 

123 

126 

130 

133 

135 

S  ft.  2  in. 

117 

120 

122 

125 

129 

133 

136 

138 

S  ft.  3  in. 

120 

123 

125 

128 

132 

136 

139 

141 

5  ft.  4  in. 

123 

126 

129 

132 

136 

139 

142 

144 

Sft.  Sin. 

126 

129 

132 

136 

140 

143 

146 

148 

Sft.  6  in. 

130 

133 

136 

140 

144 

147 

151 

152 

S  ft.  7  in. 

134 

137 

140 

144 

148 

151 

155 

157 

S  ft.  8  in. 

138 

141 

144 

148 

152 

155 

159 

162 

5  ft.  9  in. 

141 

14S 

148 

152 

156 

159 

163 

166 

S  ft.  10  in. 

145 

149 

152 

155 

159 

162 

166 

170 

S  ft.  11  in. 

150 

153 

1SS 

158 

162 

166 

170 

174 

6ft. 

1SS 

157 

159 

162 

165 

169 

173 

177 
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• 

CALORIES  ACCORDING  TO  AVERAGE  HELPING 

MEATS 

Lean  Round a.h.* 185  c** 

Beefsteak    Tenderloin    a.  h 285  c 

Lean  Roast a.  h 1 50  c 

Roast  Chicken    1  slice 180  c 

Turkey   a.  h 260  c 

Frankfurters    1 260  c 

Chops  (Lamb  or  Mutton) 1  chop 150-300  c 

Bacon small,  crisp  slice 25  c 

Chop medium 160-300  c 

Pork     Ham boiled,  a.  h 250  c 

Ham fried,  a.  h 400  c 

Sausage 1 ,  small 60  c 

FISH 

Cod  or  Halibut   a.  h 135  c 

Salmon  or  Sardines a.  h 260  c 

Lobster a.  h.  (one) 100  c 

Oysters    a.  h.  (six) 48  c 

Clams    a.  h.  (six) 72  c 

SOUPS 

Cream   a.  h 125  c 

Consomme    a.  h 1 5  c 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND  EGGS 

Butter 1  square 120  c 

Cheese  ^  ounce 100  c 

Cottage  Cheese 3  ounces 100  c 

Whole  Milk   1  glass 160  c 

Skim-Milk 1  glass 80  c 

Malted  Milk 1  tbsp 100  c 

Buttermilk    1  glass 80  c 

Cream  1  tbsp 50  c 

Whipped  Cream 1  tbsp 100  c 

Eggs 1  large 100  c 

Average  Egg 80  c 

*  Average  Helping. 
**  Calories. 
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BOILED  VEGETABLES 

Asparagus 1  stalk 5  c 

Beets 2  tbsp 30  c 

Baked  Beans  3  tbsp 300  c 

Baked  Beans   (canned) 3  tbsp 150  c 

Lima  Beans 3  tbsp 130  c 

String-Beans 2  tbsp 15  c 

Cabbage   3  tbsp 10  c 

Carrots   3  tbsp 20  c 

Cauliflower 3  tbsp 20  c 

Celery  (uncooked)   6  stalks 15c 

Corn   (canned)    2  tbsp 100  c 

Corn  (green) 1  ear 100  c 

Cucumber 10  to  12  slices 10  c 

Lettuce   a.  h 5-10  c 

Mushrooms    8  ounces lOOc 

Onions 2  large 100  c 

Parsnips a.  h 25  c 

Peas  (green)    3  tbsp 100  c 

Potatoes  (sweet) one 200  c 

Potatoes  (Irish)    one 100  c 

Potato  Chips 8-10 lOOc 

Radishes 6 15c 

Spinach  J4  cup 25  c 

Squash 2  tbsp 25  c 

Tomatoes  one. : 50  c 

Turnips . .2  tbsp 25  c 

FRUITS 

Apples one 50  c 

Bananas one 100  c 

Berries 1  cup 100  c 

Cantaloupe ^ lOOc 

Cherries 1  cup 100  c 

Grapes 1  bunch 100  c 

Lemons one 30  c 

Oranges one 100  c 

Peaches one 50  c 

Pears  .  one 90  c 
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FRUITS — continued 

Pineapple  (fresh)   2  slices 100  c 

Plums one 30  c 

Watermelon large  slice 15  c 

Dates   one 25  c 

Figs one 65  c 

Prunes   (stewed)    four 200  c 

BREADS  AND  CRACKERS 

Brown  Bread one  slice 100  c 

Corn  Bread   a.  h 100  c 

French  Roll one 100  c 

Zweiback   one  slice 35c 

Graham  Crackers three 100  c 

Oyster  Crackers   24 100  c 

Soda  Crackers 4 100  c 

Pretzels    5 100  c 

BREAKFAST  FOODS 

When  served  without  cream,  sugar,  syrup,  etc. 

Cream  of  Wheat 2  tbsp 60  c 

Grapenuts 2  tbsp 100  c 

Pancakes   3 300  c 

Hominy ? ; 2  tbsp 85  c 

Macaroni  (plain) 2  tbsp 90  c 

Macaroni  (cheese) 2  tbsp 200-300  c 

Muffins one 125  c 

Oatmeal 1  cup 100  c 

Puffed  Rice 5  tbsp 50  c 

Popcorn Y-2  cup 100  c 

Boiled  Rice ^  cup 100  c 

Shredded  Wheat 1  biscuit 100  c 

Waffles  one 225  c 

CANDIES  AND  PASTRIES 

Chocolate  Creams one 100  c 

Candied  Cherries ten 100  c 

Cup  Custard   Vs  cup 100  c 

Chocolate  nut  caramels  one 100  c 

Cookies  .  one 50  c 
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CANDIES  AND  PASTRIES — continued 

Doughnuts one 160  c 

Gingersnaps  one 20  c 

Honey 1  tbsp 100  c 

Lady-Fingers one SO  c 

Macaroons  one SO  c 

Pie   1  slice 250-350  c 

Puddings a.  h 200-350  c 

Ice  Cream a.  h 200-350  c 

Cakes    a.  h 200-350  c 

Lump  Sugar 3  lumps 100  c 

Granulated  Sugar 2  tbsp 100  c 

CONDIMENTS 

Mayonnaise    a.  h 200  c 

Olive  Oil 1  tbsp 125  c 

Olives  one 15c 

Catsup 1  tbsp 10  c 

Gravies  3  tbsp 100  c 

NUTS 

Almonds one lOc 

Brazil one 45  c 

Chestnut one 5c 

Peanuts  one  bag 250-300  c 

Pecans    one 20  c 

Walnuts   one 30  c 

Cocoanuts   ^2  ounce 100  c 

Peanut  Butter 3  tbsp 1 10  c 

FURTHER  REFERENCE 

THE  SAFE  WAY  TO  REDUCE,  Dr.  Bundesen's  Diet  Book, 

Bundesen,  H.  N.,  Chicago,  Reilly  and  Lee,  1934. 
YOUR  WEIGHT  AND  How  TO  CONTROL  IT 

Fishbein,  Morris,  ED.,  New  York,  Doran,  1927. 

FOOD  AND  HEALTH Sherman,  H.  C.,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1934. 

FOOD,  NUTRITION  AND  HEALTH.  ED.  3,  1933 .  .McCollum,  E.  V.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
NEWER  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NUTRITION. 

ED.  4,  1929.  .McCollum,  E.  V.,  New  York,  Macmillan. 
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Health  and  Beauty  Hints 

FRESH  AIR:  Remain  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  each  day, 
walking  two  or  three  miles  at  a  rapid  gait  to  produce  perspiration. 

WATER:  Drink  at  least  eight  glasses  of  water  a  day.  Do  not 
gulp  it  and  do  not  drink  it  iced. 

FOOD:  Eat  wholesome  food.  Meals  should  be  balanced, 
starches  found  in  potatoes,  cereals,  et  cetera  should  be  balanced 
with  protein  found  in  fish,  meat,  nuts,  and  other  proteins.  Never 
eat  a  full  meal  when  tired.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  should 
be  eaten  regularly.  The  juice  of  one  lemon  with  two  glassfuls  of 
warm  water  taken  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  is  very  beneficial. 
Keep  yourself  free  from  constipation  by  eating  apples,  prunes, 
cereals,  and  fresh  vegetables. 

MIND:  Keep  yourself  as  free  as  possible  from  worry.  Do  not 
allow  your  mind  to  develop  gloomy  thoughts.  Your  mind  is  like 
a  muscle  and  can  be  controlled  as  a  muscle.  Keep  cheerful,  smile, 
sing,  or  whistle  even  if  you  can  not  keep  a  tune.  Don't  hurry, 
don't  worry,  don't  whine. 

CLOTHES:  Wear  the  correct  clothes  for  the  season,  avoid  shed- 
ding the  overcoat  too  soon.  Do  not  wear  tight  clothing.  Keep  your 
clothes  pressed  and  spotless,  your  shoes  shined  and  the  heels 
straight;  your  stockings  should  be  laundered  every  day,  your 
hats  cleaned  and  brushed,  and  your  underclothes  clean  and  mended. 

BATHING:  For  relaxation,  take  a  warm  bath  at  night.  This 
also  cleanses  the  pores.  For  stimulation  take  a  cold  plunge  or 
shower  in  the  morning. 

SKIN  :  If  the  skin  on  any  part  of  the  body  seems  rough  and  dry 
after  the  bath,  rub  a  good  cold  cream  or  olive  oil  into  it  before 
retiring.  Bath  salts  or  borax  will  soften  hard  water. 

FACE:  To  cleanse  the  face,  a  good  cream  should  be  gently 
rubbed  in  and  allowed  to  stay  for  a  few  minutes,  then!  remove 
with  a  skin  freshener.  Witch-Hazel  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

BUST:  The  following  exercise  will  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
bust.  Raise  elbows  sideways  on  a  level  with  the  shoulders. 
Place  the  finger  tips  of  the  right  hand  on  those  of  the  left  hand 
with  fingers  rigid.  Press  the  finger  tips  together  fifty  times. 

EYES:    When  wrinkles  appear  around  the  eyes,  pat  in  a  little 
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skin  food.  Allow  it  to  stay  for  thirty  minutes  and  then  apply  a 
mild  astringent.  Wash  the  eyes  daily  with  boracic  acid.  Exercise 
the  eyes  by  looking  first  up  then  down,  then  from  right  to  left. 
Repeat  this  exercise  several  times. 

CHIN:  Watch  for  the  first  signs  of  a  double  chin,  and  do  not 
allow  it  to  increase  in  size.  Hold  up  your  head.  Exercise  by 
dropping  the  head  forward  as  far  as  possible  on  the  chest;  while 
in  this  position,  open  the  mouth.  Next  draw  the  head  back  as 
far  as  possible,  keeping  the  mouth  open.  When  the  head  is  as 
far  back  as  you  can  get  it,  slowly  close  the  mouth.  Saturate  a 
piece  of  cotton  with  witch-hazel  and  a  few  drops  of  camphor 
and  hold  against  the  chin  with  a  chin  strap. 

HAIR:  Shampoo  the  hair  with  a  lather  of  pure  soap  once  every 
two  weeks.  Massage  the  scalp  frequently,  and  brush  the  hair 
twice  a  day.  Warm  olive  oil  rubbed  into  the  scalp  thirty  minutes 
before  washing  is  excellent  for  a  dry  scalp. 

TEETH:  Brush  the  teeth  before  breakfast  and  after  each  meal. 
Use  dental  floss  between  the  teeth.  Do  not  brush  them  in  a  side- 
ward motion  but  rather  with  a  circular  or  an  up-and-down  move- 
ment, including  the  gums.  Have  your  dentist  examine  your  teeth 
every  six  months  to  prevent  cavities  from  increasing  in  size  and 
to  keep  your  teeth  in  good  condition. 

MOUTH  :  Use  a  mouth  wash  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
after  that  as  often  as  it  seems  necessary.  Halitosis  is  frequently 
caused  by  constipation,  stomach  disorders,  or  by  diseased  gums 
or  teeth.  A  mouth  wash  cannot  correct  this,  so  it  is  advisable 
to  see  a  dentist  or  to  consult  a  physician.  A  coated  tongue  is 
often  a  warning  of  one  of  these  troubles. 

HANDS:  Keep  the  hands  and  nails  clean.  Be  sure  to  dry  the 
hands  thoroughly  in  winter  and  always  apply  a  hand  lotion  after 
washing.  Lemon  rubbed  into  the  skin  will  keep  the  hands 
white. 

FINGER-NAILS:  To  manicure  the  finger-nails,  first  scrub  them 
with  soap  and  water,  then  soften  the  cuticle  by  keeping  the  hands 
in  warm  soap-suds  for  several  minutes.  File  the  nails  to  the 
desired  shape.  Remove  the  cuticle  with  a  cuticle  remover.  Soak 
the  nails  again  in  warm  soap-suds  and  rub  away  the  loose  cuticle 
with  a  rough  towel.  Clean  the  nails  with  an  orange  wood  stick 
and  then  smooth  them  with  an  emery  board.  Remove  the  old 
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polish  with  a  polish  remover  and  apply  the  new.  An  oil  or  paste 
applied  around  the  edge  of  the  nail  keeps  the  cuticle  soft  and 
prevents  hangnails. 

FEET:  The  feet  should  be  thoroughly  dried  after  the  bath, 
especially  between  the  toes.  They  should  be  exercised  by  moving 
them  in  a  circular  motion  from  the  ankles,  up  and  down,  and 
stretching  the  toes.  An  Epsom  salt  bath  is  refreshing.  The  toe- 
nails  should  be  manicured  with  the  same  care  as  the  finger-nails. 
There  are  many  good  products  on  the  market  for  removing 
callouses,  and  once  removed,  a  bit  of  adhesive  tape  wrapped  around 
the  spot  until  the  skin  is  firm  will  prevent  a  return  of  the  trouble. 
Be  sure  that  your  shoes  fit,  not  too  large  and  not  too  small. 

PORES:  To  insure  health  keep  the  pores  open  by  bathing 
frequently.  Moisture  eliminated  by  the  pores  is  often  very 
offensive,  and  bathing  does  not  always  insure  complete  safety 
from  odor.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  armpits  and  to 
the  feet.  With  the  many  deodorants  now  on  the  market  there 
is  no  excuse  for  this  offense.  In  crowded  theaters,  elevators,  and 
especially  when  trying  on  clothes,  one  should  be  absolutely  certain 
not  to  offend  others.  Underclothes  should  be  immaculate  at  all 
times. 

SLEEP:  Choose  a  mattress  that  will  give  firm  support  to  the 
body.  Have  the  bedclothes  warm  but  light  in  weight.  Keep  the 
sheets  fresh  and  clean,  changing  them  often.  Sleep,  to  be  health- 
ful, should  be  had  at  night  and  not  in  the  late  hours  of  the 
morning.  Preferably  from  ten  p.m.  until  6  a.m.  Do  not  allow 
a  street  light  to  shine  in  your  eyes  and  always  shade  your  eyes 
from  the  early-morning  sun.  Do  not  eat  indigestible  food  just 
before  retiring.  Before  going  to  sleep  let  your  mind  dwell  on 
the  pleasant  things  that  have  occurred  during  the  day. 

BREATHING:  Most  people  do  not  fill  the  lung  space  completely. 
They  use  only  the  diaphragm  in  the  process  of  breathing,  or  only 
the  ribs  or  the  chest.  To  fill  the  lungs  entirely  with  fresh  air  all 
three  should  be  used.  As  the  lower  portions  of  the  lungs  are 
filled  the  diaphragm  bulges,  then  the  ribs  expand  and  last  of  all 
the  chest  is  lifted  with  a  complete  inhalation.  The  following 
exercises  will  increase  the  lung  capacity  and  insure  health.  These 
exercises  should  always  be  practiced  with  a  complete  breath. 
1.  Stand  erect,  breathe  through  the  nose,  inhaling  steadily  and 
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slowly.    Hold  the  breath  a  few  seconds  and  exhale  steadily  and 
slowly. 

2.  Inhale  until  the  lungs  are  full.    Hold  the  breath  a  few  seconds 
then  exhale  by  closing  the  teeth  and  forcing  the  air  through 
them  on  three  counts.    All  the  breath  should  not  be  exhaled. 
Hold  again  and  force  through  on  three  counts.     Repeat  this 
until  all  the  air  is  entirely  expelled.    This  exercise  clears  the 
lungs  and  is  very  restful. 

3.  Bend  forward  from  the  waist  with  arms  relaxed,  then  inhale 
slowly  as  you  bring  the  body  back  to  an  erect  position.    This 
is  excellent  for  developing  the  back. 

4.  Inhale  slowly  on  ten  counts.    The  lungs  should  be  full  on  the 
tenth  count.     Hold  the  air  in  the  lungs  for  ten  more  counts 
and  then  expel  the  air  on  ten  counts.    The  counts  should  be 
gradually  increased.     Care  should  be  taken  to  increase  the 
counts  slowly,  as  dizziness  may  result  from  over  enthusiasm. 

5.  Place  the  hands  on  the  hips,  inhale  a  complete  breath  and  hold 
it.    Raise  the  elbows  until  they  are  level  with  the  shoulders. 
Gently  tap  the  chest  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.    This  forces 
the  air  into  the  unused  cells  of  the  lungs. 

6.  Stand  erect,  clench  the  fists,  bend  the  arms  at  the  elbow,  and 
swing  the  elbows  forward  until  they  touch,  then  backward  as 
far  as  they  will  go.    This  pushes  the  air  forward  and  backward 
in  the  lungs. 

EXERCISE: 

1.  Stand  erect  with  arms  relaxed  at  side,  raise  arms  horizontal. 
Bring  arms  forward,  with  the  hands  palms  down,  until  the 
thumbs  touch.     Close  the  fists,  then  open  them,  stretching 
the  fingers  wide.    Repeat  ten  times. 

2.  Stand  erect,  arms  relaxed  at  side.    Raise  arms  horizontally, 
then  bring  them  forward  until  thumbs  touch.     Turn  palms 
up.     Close  the  fists  and  draw  them  in  to  the  shoulders  as 
though  pulling  a  rope.    Use  all  your  force.    Repeat  ten  times. 

3.  Stand  erect,  arms  relaxed  at  side.     Raise  arms  horizontally 
and  rotate  them  in  a  wide  circle  with  the  palms  up.    Circle  to 
the  right  ten  times  and  then  to  the  left  ten  times. 

4.  Stand  erect,   arms   relaxed  at   side.     Raise  arms   forward 
parallel  and  swing  them  together  to  the  right  ten  times  and 
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then   to   the   left  ten   times.     Do   not  turn   at  the   waist. 

5.  Stand  erect,  arms  relaxed  at  side.    Raise  the  arms  horizontally 
and  bend  from  the  waist  sideways.     Alternate  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  ten  times. 

6.  Stand  erect,  hands  on  the  hips.    Bend  forward  from  the  waist 
and  rotate  first  to  the  right,  then  backward,  then  to  the  left, 
and  forward  again,  making  a  complete  circle,  ten  times.    Re- 
peat ten  times,  starting  to  the  left. 

7.  Stand  erect,  hands  on  the  hips.    Raise  the  heels  and  bend  the 
knees  slowly  until  the  body  is  in  a  squatting  position.    Raise 
the  body  slowly,  keeping  the  heels  up.    Repeat  ten  times. 

8.  Stand  erect,  raise  arms  forward  parallel  with  palms  down, 
and  bend  at  the  waist  keeping  the  knees  straight,  until  finger 
tips  touch  the  floor.    Recover  and  bend  the  trunk  backward. 
Repeat  ten  times. 

9.  Stand  erect  and  place  one  hand  on  a  chair  at  the  side,  swing 
each  leg  forward  and  backward  ten  times.     Raise  each  leg 
to  the  side  ten  times. 

10.  Squat  with  the  hands  on  the  floor  between  the  feet.    Spread 
the  knees  and  extend  the  legs  backward  with  the  toes  touch- 
ing the  floor.    Repeat  ten  times. 

11.  Lie  flat  on  the  back,  on  the  floor,  and  raise  the  torso  from  the 
waist,  keeping  the  heels  on  the  floor.     (If  difficulty  is  found 
in  keeping  the  heels  down,  thrust  the  toes  under  a  low  stool). 

12.  Lie  flat  on  the  back  on  the  floor  and  slowly  raise  the  legs 
parallel  and  to  a  vertical  position.     Return  them  slowly  to 
the  horizontal  position. 

13.  Lie  flat  on  the  back  on  the  floor  and  slowly  raise  the  legs  par- 
allel and  to  a  vertical  position,  point  the  toes  and  exercise  as 
though  pedaling  a  bicycle. 

14.  Sit  erect  and  relax  the  head,  allowing  it  to  fall  forward  on  the 
chest.    Rotate  first  to  the  right  ten  times  and  then  to  the  left 
ten  times. 

15.  Lie  in  a  horizontal  position',  face  toward  the  floor,  body  sup- 
ported by  the  hands  and  the  toes,  which  touch  the  floor. 
Raise  and  lower  the  torso  ten  times  without  touching  chest 
to  floor. 

VOICE:    A  beautiful  speaking  voice  is  essential  in  a  cultivated 
person.    Many  times  one  is  attracted  to  a  beautiful  woman  only 
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to  be  repelled  by  her  nasal  twang.  Correct  vocal  habits  may  be 
acquired,  for  a  good  voice  is  latent  in  every  individual. 

Faults  in  tone  quality  cannot  be  corrected  until  the  individual 
hears  them  in  his  own  voice.  Practice  reading  aloud  and  listen  to 
the  tone  of  your  voice.  Is  it  nasal,  breathy,  or  flat? 

Resonance  determines  the  quality  and  carrying  power  of  every 
tone  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  element  in  the  study  and 
training  of  voice.  The  human  vocal  instrument,  like  all  other 
musical  instruments,  has  three  common  elements;  motor,  vibrator 
and  resonator.  In  addition  it  has  an  articulator. 

1 .  Motor respiratory  muscles  and  lungs 

2.  Vibrator   vocal  cords 

3.  Resonator throat,  mouth,  nasal  and  head  cavities 

4.  Articulator palate,  teeth,  and  lips 

A.  The  respiratory  muscles  and  lungs  may  be  developed  through 
breathing  exercises  (see  Breathing).     Breath  control  is  es- 
sential to  a  good  voice. 

B.  A  relaxed  under  jaw  allows  free  action  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
greater  resonance.    To  correct  a  tight  jaw,  drop  the  mouth 
open,  relax  the  jaw  and  tongue,  and  shake  the  head  as  though 
to  shake  the  jaw  off. 

C.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
back  as  in  smiling,  because  this  lessens  the  resonance  and 
gives  a  flat  sound. 

To  gain  more  resonance  of  tone  the  lips  need  training.  Both 
lips  should  be  projected  forward  and  upward,  the  upper  lip  to- 
ward the  nose  as  far  as  possible  for  practice,  at  the  same  time 
pronouncing  the  word,  "too."  This  will  bring  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  together  and  lift  the  lips  clear  of  the  teeth,  adding  another 
resonance  chamber. 

Contracted  nostrils  cause  nasality.  A  free,  open  nose  gives  a 
free  well-rounded  tone. 

When  words  are  formed  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  it  gives  the 
effect  of  a  person  speaking  before  instead  of  behind  a  screen. 

Exercise  for  head  and  nasal  resonance. 
1.  Repeat  the  word  "hung"  many  times,  slipping  over  "U"  and 

holding  "NG"  at  least  four  counts.     Place  the  hand  on  the 

head  or  throat  and  feel  the  head  resonance.    Pronounce  "EE" 
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at  the  end  of  the  word  "hung"  and  there  will  be  the  same 
vibration  in  the  head  and  throat.     Relax  the  jaw. 
2.  After  pronouncing  "hung"  three  times  prolong  the  "NG"  four 
counts  and  then,  with  as  little  change  of  the  lips  and  tongue  as 
possible,  add  the  following: 

HNG,  EE  HNG,  OO 

HNG,  OH  HNG,  AW 

HNG,  AH 

D.  The  teeth,  tongue,  and  lips  are  the  principal  factors  in  dis- 
tinct enunciation.  It  consists  in  carefully  enunciating  each 
letter  in  a  word,  and  is  a  study  in  itself.  Poor  enunciation 
blurs  and  muffles  the  words. 


Practical  Economies  for  Comfort  When 
Buying  or  Building  a  Home 

1.  Copper  Roll  Screens. 

2.  French  Steel  Casements  (no  sticking  as  double  hung). 

3.  Butler's  Pantry  of  adequate  space  for  china. 

4.  Small  Dressing  Room  with  large  wardrobes. 

5.  Water  proofing  of  foundation  both  inside  and  out — by  apply- 
ing hot  pitch,  painting,  or  electro-sheet  copper. 

6.  4'   6"  tile  wainscot  in  bathroom,  instead  of  keen  cement. 
Canvas  above  the  wainscot  on  ceiling  and  sidewalls.     Tile 
installed   around   the    bath    tub    instead    of   keen    cement 
eliminates  chipping. 

7.  Cement  steps  instead  of  wooden  ones  at  back  porch.     (No 
replacing  ever  necessary). 

8.  Copper  or  brass  pipe  instead  of  steel  pipe  on  hot  water  lines, 
especially  in  hard-water  districts,  eliminates  lime  deposit. 

9.  Obtain  fine  quality  interior  and  exterior  hardware. 

10.  See  that  heating  and  plumbing  installation  is  of  the  best. 
(Water  leaks  are  expensive). 

11.  Have  stops  on  all  bathroom  fixtures,  and  stop  and  drain  cocks 
on  all  basement  water  lines.     (Eliminates  turning  off  entire 
system  to  repair  any  fixture). 

12.  Have  all  metal  parts  on  bathroom  fixtures.    Instead  of  china 
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use  chromium  with  all  metal  handles.     (No  danger  of  break- 
ing in  your  hand). 

13.  Have  a  secret  compartment  at  some  convenient  place  to 
conceal  fine  silver  and  other  valuables. 

14.  Have  cedar  closet  for  woolens  and  heavy  coats. 

15.  Test  concrete  by  scooping  with  knife. 

16.  Baths  over  kitchen,  and  back  to  back.    Place  on  2nd  floor 
if  possible.    This  saves  installation  costs. 

17.  Joists  that  are  too  small  cause  floors  to  creak.    They  should 
not  be  spaced  more  than  16"  on  center,  12"  being  better. 

18.  Porch  floors  should  pitch,  to  prevent  formation  of  puddles. 

19.  Three  hinges  in  place  of  two  make  doors  swing  more  easily 
and  lessen  the  chance  of  sagging. 

20.  Smoke  pipe  from  furnace  should  not  have  too  many  bends. 

21.  Fireplaces  should  not  be  too  shallow. 

22.  Stack  should  be  of  sufficient  height  so  the  wind  cannot  blow 
into  it,  causing  back  drafts. 

23.  It  is  also  advisable  before  purchasing  a  home  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  any  restrictions  which  might  be  running  with 
the  property. 

24.  Secure  insurance  rates  in  locality  in  which  your  property  is 
situated. 

Modern  Kitchen  Layout 
and  Equipment 

FOLLOWING  are  a  few  labor  saving  devices  to  be  noted  when 
building  or  equipping  a  modern  kitchen: 

1.  Large  sink,  single  or  double  drainboards,  acid  resisting  and 
with  one  or  two  compartments. 

2.  Gas,  or  electric  range  with  a  well-insulated  case. 

3.  Counters  and  cupboards  conveniently  arranged  to  the  sink 
and  the  service  table. 

4.  Incinerator  placed  in  the  wall  near  the  range. 

5.  For  the  apartment  kitchen,  the  combination  sink  and  laundry 
tray  is  very  useful. 

6.  Concealed  folding  ironing  board,  with  space  for  the  electric 
iron. 
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7.  A  built-in  desk  and  a  telephone  for  the  butler's  pantry. 

8.  Hood  over  the  range  and  a  suction  fan  in  the  wall  to  remove 
cooking  odors. 

9.  Casement  windows  with  copper  roll  screens  over  the  sink. 
10.  Monel  metal  sink  with  standing  waste  in  butler's  pantry. 


Bread  Box 

Cake  Box 

Coffee  Container 

Cocoa  Container 

Flour  Container 

Sugar  Container 

Salt  Container 

Tea  Container 

Rice  Container 

Seven  Spice  Containers 

Flour  Sifter 

Dish  Pan  (oval  to  fit  sink) 

Dish  Drainer  (wire) 


Teakettle 

Teapot 

Percolator 

Dripolator 

Custard  Cups 

Jelly  Moulds 

Double  Boiler 

Large  Saucepan 

Small  Saucepan 

Covered  Kettle 

Colander 

Oval  Double  Roaster 

Large  Aluminum  Frying-Pan 
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Small  Aluminum  Frying-Pan 
Cookie  Cutters 
Biscuit  Cutters 
Square  Cake  Tins 
Oblong  Cake  Tins 
Pie  Pans 
Popover  Pans 
Muffin  Pans 
Wire  Cake  Cooler 
Large  Pyrex  Casserole 
Small  Pyrex  Casserole 
Set  of  Glass  Mixing  Bowls 
Set  of  Earthenware  Mixing 

Bowls 

Glass  Measuring  Cup 
Set  of  Refrigerator  Dishes 
Measuring  Spoons 
Mixing  Spoons 
Seven-Piece  Cutlery  Set 

1.  Two  Paring  Knives 

2.  Bread  Knife 

3.  Meat  Knife 

4.  Pronged  Fork 

5.  Two  Spatulas 
Cutting  Board 
Pastry  Board 


Egg  Beater 

Rolling-Pin 

Potato  Masher 

Meat  Grinder 

Lemon  Squeezer 

Funnel 

Can  Opener 

Grater 

Large  Strainer 

Small  Strainer 

Asbestos  Mats 

Apple  Corer 

Vegetable  Brush 

Long-Handled  Fork 

Broom 

Dry  Mop,  Floor  Mop 

Pail 

Dust  Pan 

Dust  Brush 

Large  Waste  Basket 

24  Tea  Towels 

12  Dish  Cloths  or  Dish  Mops 

Scouring  Powder 

Soap  Flakes 

Steel  Wool 


The  Laundry 

laundry    should    have    the 


following    equip- 


A  MODERN 
ment. 

1.  A  two  or  three  compartment,  porcelain  enameled  or  solid 
porcelain  laundry  tray  with  a  chrome  plated,  swinging  spout 
laundry  tray  fitting. 

2.  Electric  washing  machine. 

3.  Clothes  Mangle. 

4.  Clothes  Dryer. 

5.  Two  electric  irons  and  one  ironing  board. 
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6.  A  well-ventilated  clothes  hanger  built  on  the  opening  of  the 
clothes  chute,  which  should  be  located  in  the  laundry  room. 
Clothes  hampers  should  not  touch  the  floor,  because  dampness 
and  field-mice,  so  prevalent  in  the  fall,  will  destroy  clothing. 

7.  Instructions  for  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  room  and  in- 
structions with  regard  to  methods  of  washing  should  be  typed 
and  hung  in  a  convenient  place  for  the  laundress  to  read. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  LAUNDRESS 

1.  Soap  used  in  fine  laundering  should  be  non-alkaline,  mild  and 
easily  dissolved. 

2.  Never  use  a  hot  iron. 

3.  Be  certain  that  the  edges  of  the  iron  are  smooth. 

4.  If  the  starch  is  not  thoroughly  cooked  it  will  sometimes  adhere 
to  the  iron.     This  must  be  removed  with  a  knife  before  the 
iron  can  be  used  again. 

5.  Be  certain  that  the  color  in  the  material  is  fast  before  wash- 
ing it. 

6.  Do  not  iron  a  colored  material  folded  in  one  or  more  thick- 
nesses. 

7.  Colored  materials  will  streak  if  hung  up  while  wet.     Roll  in 
a  Turkish  towel  for  a  while. 

8.  All  woolen  things  should  be  washed  and  rinsed  in  water  of  the 
same  temperature. 

FOUNDATIONS  OR  CORSELETTES 

Wash  in  lukewarm  water  and  soap-suds.  Squeeze  the  suds 
through  the  garment,  rinse  in  warm  water  several  times,  roll  in  a 
Turkish  towel,  unroll  and  do  not  use  severe  heat  to  dry.  Do 
not  hang  the  garment,  and  never  iron  it. 

STOCKINGS 

When  stockings  are  removed  they  should  be  washed  at  once 
in  tepid  water  and  soap-suds.  Do  not  rub,  but  squeeze  the  suds 
through  them.  Rinse  several  times  in  tepid  water,  squeeze  and 
hang  the  stockings  by  their  tops  to  dry.  When  washing  silk 
stockings  it  is  advisable  to  wear  rubber  gloves  to  prevent  rough 
fingers  from  catching  the  threads.  Do  not  iron.  Wool  stockings 
should  be  washed  in  the  same  manner  as  silk  ones  with  the 
exception  of  using  warm  water.  Place  stockings  on  a  form  to  dry. 
Forms  can  be  purchased  in  various  sizes. 
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GLOVES 

Always  wash  gloves  in  warm  soap-suds  before  they  are  too 
soiled.  Fabric  gloves  can  be  rinsed  in  clear,  warm  water,  but  wash- 
able kid  gloves  should  be  rinsed  in  clean,  mild  soap-suds  to  keep 
them  soft.  If  gloves  are  very  soiled  it  is  better  to  wash  them  on 
the  hands,  using  a  soft  brush.  Roll  them  in  a  Turkish  towel 
then  unroll  and  pat  rather  than  pull  into  shape.  Do  not  use 
severe  heat  to  dry. 

SILK  LINGERIE 

Lingerie  should  be  washed  daily  in  lukewarm  water  and  a  mild 
soap  well  dissolved.  Squeeze  the  suds  through  the  material, 
rinse  in  lukewarm  water  until  all  the  soap  is  removed,  roll  in  a 
Turkish  towel,  unroll  and,  while  damp,  iron  on  the  wrong  side 
with  a  warm  iron,  never  a  hot  one.  If  the  material  is  faded,  use 
a  quick  dye  to  restore  the  color. 

KNITTED  SILKS  AND  WOOLS 

Wash  as  quickly  as  possible  in  mild  soap-suds  and  warm  water. 
Rinse  several  times  in  warm  water.  To  prevent  stretching  do 
not  hold  the  garment  at  one  end  and  dip  up  and  down  in  the 
water.  When  thoroughly  rinsed  allow  the  garment  to  remain  in 
the  tub  until  the  water  is  drained  from  the  tub.  Then  squeeze 
the  garment  against  the  side  of  the  tub,  lift  it  out  as  a  whole, 
place  on  a  Turkish  towel  and  pat  into  shape.  If  stretching  is 
required  pin  into  place  with  rust  proof  pins  and  cover  with  an- 
other Turkish  towel.  Do  not  use  severe  heat  to  dry. 

LINENS 

Hot  water  may  be  used  for  the  coarser  white  linens,  but  warm 
water  must  be  used  for  fine  or  colored  linens.  Wash  the  article 
several  times  in  soap-suds,  rinse  in  warm  water  and  then  in  cold. 
Squeeze  or  wring  out  the  water  according  to  the  durability  of  the 
material,  and  dry  it  in  the  shade.  If  starch  is  to  be  used  make 
up  the  necessary  amount  by  dissolving  the  starch  first  in  cold 
water,  stirring  until  all  lumps  are  gone,  and  then  add  boiling 
water  and  stir  over  a  fire  for  three  minutes  or  until  the  starch 
becomes  thickened.  Add  this  to  clear,  cold  water,  including  a 
little  blueing  to  whiten  the  linen. 
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BLANKETS 

Wash  each  blanket  individually  in  plenty  of  lukewarm  water 
and  thick  soap-suds.  Hot  water  hardens  woolen  articles.  Wash 
twice  in  clean  suds  and  rinse  until  the  water  is  clear,  being  sure 
to  remove  all  of  the  soap.  Wring,  pull  into  shape  and  hang  to 
dry  on  a  clothes-line. 

CURTAINS 

Curtains  that  require  starching  should  first  be  soaked  in  cold 
water,  then  wrung  and  immersed  in  warm  water  and  thick  soap- 
suds. Wash  by  squeezing  the  suds  thoroughly  through  the  fabric. 
Remove  from  the  warm  water  and  place  in  fresh  warm  water  and 
suds  in  a  boiler.  Bring  the  water  to  a  boil.  Remove  the  curtains 
from  the  boiler  and  rinse  first  in  warm  water  and  then  cold. 
Next,  place  the  curtains  in  the  starch  water,  remove,  wring  and 
hang  on  a  line  to  dry.  Iron  while  damp. 


A  Brief  Outline  of  Furniture  Styles 

Selected  from  the 
17th,  18th  and  19th  Centuries 

FOR  those  interested  in  the  study  of  authenticity  of  furniture 
much  has  been  written  about  the  various  periods.  There- 
fore, the  aim  of  this  article  is  to  create  a  mental  impression  rather 
than  give  a  complete  description  of  the  various  styles.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  certain  information  regarding  the  styles,  that  is,  a 
brief  outline  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  will  best  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  short  article. 

Since  the  makers  of  homes  of  today  are  particularly  concerned 
with  the  refinement  of  furnishing,  the  William  and  Mary  style  in 
England  and  the  Louis  XIV  style  in  France  have  been  selected  as 
the  starting  point  for  those  countries,  and  it  is  believed  that  to 
designate  the  American  styles  as  Early  American,  American 
Colonial,  and  American  Federal  will  facilitate  an  understanding 
of  these  styles. 
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LOUIS  XIV  STYLE  1643-1715 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  periods  the  French  styles  can 
properly  begin  with  the  Grand  Monarch,  Louis  XIV.  Being  a 
dominant  ruler,  he  drew  around  him  all  of  the  great  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  the  time,  and  in  so  doing  established  a  precedent 
for  France,  both  in  decorative  and  applied  art,  in  setting  the 
styles  for  the  rest  of  the  western  world,  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Furniture  consisted  of  cabinets,  commodes, 
wardrobes,  chairs,  numerous  kinds  of  tables,  and  the  much-used 
stool  or  bench.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  there  was  a  generous 
use  of  oak,  walnut,  and  sometimes  chestnut.  Carving,  inlay, 
marquetry,  painting,  and  gilding,  were  used  in  profusion.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  period  the  legs  of  all  pieces  were  sturdy,  and  the 
pieces  shaped  in  a  square  manner  with  carved  understr etchers. 
The  rectangular  form  was  generally  used  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  when  the  short  curve  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
lines  of  all  pieces  began  to  take  on  a  movement  that  foreshadowed 
the  Louis  XV  style.  The  high-back  armchair,  with  its  short,  full 
curves,  is  one  which  may  be  easily  identified. 

LOUIS  XV  STYLE  1715-1774 

At  a  time  when  all  thought  seemed  bent  on  gaiety,  luxury,  and 
great  social  extravagance  in  living,  the  furniture  designed  for 
comfort  and  conveniences  is  still  found.  There  was  an  abhorrence 
of  the  straight  line  and  a  desire  to  express  pleasing  continuity  by 
the  use  of  curves.  Long  curves,  starting  with  the  leg  of  the  chair 
and  flowing  into  the  arm,  gave  the  undulating  movement  so 
admired  by  the  designers  of  the  period.  The  ability  to  distinguish 
the  Louis  XV  pieces  will  be  aided  by  a  recognition  of  this  long, 
continuous  curving  in  contrast  to  all  other  styles. 

There  was  a  marked  carefulness  in  the  placement  of  motifs, 
and  not  that  repetition  which  is  found  in  the  styles  based  on  the 
classic  antique.  And  while  the  Louis  XIV  style  was  found  sturdy, 
the  Louis  XV  style,  demanding  more  beauty  of  line  and  form, 
made  its  expression  somewhat  more  feminine.  The  shell  and 
hanging  basket  were  characteristic  motifs;  while  walnut  was  the 
favored  wood  when  pieces  were  left  in  wood  finish.  Rosewood, 
holly,  tulip,  and  pear  wood  were  used  when  the  furniture  was 
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inlaid.  Owing  to  the  great  dislike  for  straight  lines  and  rectangu- 
lar forms,  designers  used  mouldings,  which  played  a  great  part 
in  aiding  the  sense  of  movement.  Chairs  were  luxurious  in  ap- 
pearance and,  also,  in  comfort.  They  were  handsomely  covered 
with  silks  and  fine  tapestries.  Commodes  carried  beautifully 
chiseled  mounts  and  inlays  of  colored  woods. 

LOUIS  XVI  STYLE  1774-1793 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  Louis  XV  reign  there  was  a 
general  turning  away  from  the  luxuriousness  at  first  so  abundant 
and  so  a  part  of  his  time.  There  was  a  reaching  out  for  more 
simplicity  in  the  manner  of  living,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
furnishing.  The  recent  uncovering  of  Pompeii,  which  brought  to 
light  much  classic  antiquity,  was  the  inspiration  for  the  Louis  XVI 
style.  There  was  an  immediate  discarding  of  the  many  curves, 
and  interest  became  keen  in  the  straight  line  and  rectangular 
form.  Simple,  short  curves  took  the  place  of  the  long  curves  of 
the  preceding  style.  Decoration  in  general  took  on  a  simple, 
classic  aspect.  Straight,  fluted  legs,  slightly  tapering,  were  to  be 
found  everywhere;  on  chairs,  sofas,  consoles,  tables  of  all  sizes, 
commodes,  writing  tables,  et  cetera.  Mahogany  and  jwalnut 
woods  were  used,  but  mahogany  was  more  used  in  the  natural 
finish.  Painted  furniture,  usually  in  soft  colors,  was  abundant, 
and  marble  replaced  wood  for  tops  wherever  possible.  There  was 
developed  a  simplicity  and  elegance,  but  not  a  severity,  for  the 
floral  motifs,  wreaths,  and  Marie  Antoinette  baskets  of  flowers 
and  ribbons,  all  added  a  playfulness  and  interest. 

EMPIRE  STYLE  1804-1814 

The  French  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
developed  under  the  French  Kings,  and  much  was  destroyed  along 
with  the  monarchy.  With  Napoleon  as  Emperor,  a  complete 
new  style  was  created  reflecting  the  spirit  of  his  wars  and  con- 
quests; Roman  and  Egyptian  motifs  finding  the  greatest  favor. 
Mahogany,  finished  with  a  high  polish,  was  used  and  made  a 
strong  contrasting  background  for  the  applied  metal  ornaments  in 
brass,  bronze,  and  gold.  These  ornaments  were  placed  apart  and 
independent  of  each  other,  and  consisted  of  symbols  of  war — the 
torch,  the  laurel  branch,  winged  victory,  and  Roman  faces.  Plain, 
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round  columns  were  used  for  supports  on  cabinets,  secretaries, 
consoles,  tables,  and  all  pieces  that  would  take  such  ornamenta- 
tion. They  were  capped  with  metal  bands  or  heads  and  often 
terminated  with  a  lion's  foot.  The  rectangular  form  remained 
in  favor,  because  it  best  suggested  the  severity  of  the  style,  and 
permitted  the  use  of  sharp  angles.  When  movement  was  desired, 
such  as  in  the  column,  the  movement  was  to  accentuate  further 
this  severity  by  direct  contrast.  This  period  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  latter  part  of  the  American  Federal  era. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  FURNITURE 

It  was  in  1689  that  William  of  Orange  and  his  English  wife, 
Mary,  became  King  and  Queen  of  England.  Their  reign  occupied 
the  years  from  1689  to  1702,  and  this  period  in  history  is  al- 
lotted to  the  style  bearing  their  names.  The  style  had  a  Dutch 
influence  because  of  William,  and  a  French  influence  because  of 
the  French  craftsmen  who  went  to  England  during  that  time. 
As  is  customary  during  all  periods  there  were  numerous  designs 
produced,  but  the  characteristic  forms  of  this  period  that  are 
most  familiar  to  us  are  the  straight  legs  with  various  kinds  of 
turnings,  near  the  top  of  which  is  usually  found  an  inverted  bell 
ornament,  and  the  shaped  stretchers,  which  hold  the  legs  together. 
These  characteristics  are  seen  in  the  reproductions  of  side  chairs, 
armchairs,  and  high  chests.  The  cabinets  in  marquetry,  with 
the  seaweed  design,  show  the  Dutch  influence. 

QUEEN  ANNE  FURNITURE 

Queen  Anne  lends  her  name  to  that  short  period  between  1 702 
and  1714,  which  gave  to  us  the  beautiful  cabriole  (bent  knee) 
leg  with  the  pad  foot.  This  is  a  most  distinguishing  feature,  and 
is  found  on  chairs,  tables,  high-boys,  consoles,  et  cetera.  The  shell 
ornament  is  also  often  found  on  these  pieces.  The  splat  through 
the  center  of  the  back  of  the  chairs  was  shaped  to  fit  the  body, 
the  fiddle-shape  being  a  favorite  form.  The  absence  of  stretchers 
is  to  be  noted.  Walnut  wood  was  generally  used. 

GEORGIAN  FURNITURE 

This  term  is  applied  to  much  of  the  furniture  of  the  18th 
century  made  in  England,  though  it  is  better  known  by  the  names 
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of  the  men  who  were  the  designers.  The  more  prominent  of 
whom  were  Thomas  Chippendale,  the  Brothers  Adam,  George 
Heppel white,  and  Thomas  Sheraton. 

CHIPPENDALE  FURNITURE 

Thomas  Chippendale  was  an  English  furniture  designer  and 
manufacturer  during  the  period  between  1735-1779.  He  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  first  of  the  great  designers  of  the  18th 
century.  His  designs  were  numerous  and  varying,  ranging  from 
the  cabriole  leg  with  claw-and-ball  foot,  and  the  scroll,  carved- 
back  chair  with  bow  top,  through  that  period  when  his  designs 
were  influenced  by  the  art  of  the  Louis  XV  period  in  France, 
and  by  the  Chinese.  Mahogany  in  dark  finish  was  most  favored, 
and  his  decorations  usually  consisted  of  carving  and  painting,  in- 
lay not  being  a  characteristic  of  the  style. 

Pie-crust  tables  with  the  claw-and-ball  foot,  and  chairs,  both 
side  and  arm,  are  perhaps  the  best  known  pieces  showing  Chip- 
pendale designs.  For  identifying  characteristics  remember  the 
cabriole  leg  with  claw-and-ball  foot,  also  the  straight,  square  leg, 
and  the  carved,  pierced-back  chairs  with  the  bow  top. 

THE  BROTHERS  ADAM  1762-1792 

The  Brothers  Adam,  who  are  often  referred  to  as  the  Adelphi 
Brothers  because  of  their  famous  Adelphi  Terrace  on  the  Thames, 
were  probably  the  first  of  the  18th  century  designers  to  plan  houses 
together  with  their  furnishings  complete  in  every  detail.  Their 
designs  were  strictly  classic,  as  a  direct  result  of  Robert  Adam's 
study  and  research  in  the  field  of  the  art  of  antiquity,  particularly 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  as  these  cities  were  then  being 
extensively  excavated  for  the  first  time.  So  this  classic  influence 
was  seen  in  all  of  the  designs  of  the  Brothers  Adam,  and  gave 
their  furniture  a  delicate  appearance.  In  their  effort  to  obtain 
this  delicate  effect,  they  used  applied  ornament  in  the  form  of 
compo  (which  process  Robert  Adam  had  brought  from  Italy) ; 
and  this  process  lent  itself  superbly  to  producing  that  fragile 
illusion  which  is  associated  with  the  style.  Satinwood  was  much 
used,  with  painted  decorations  executed  so  finely  that  it  re- 
sembled inlay.  Mahogany  was  also  used;  however,  many  pieces 
of  furniture  were  entirely  painted  and  decorated.  The  legs  on 
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all  pieces  were  tapering,  and  either  round  or  square.  The  side- 
board with  detached  pedestals,  and  the  center  table  is  representa- 
tive of  the  Adam  style. 

GEORGE  HEPPELWHITE 

George  Heppelwhite  was  a  designer  and  manufacturer  of  furni- 
ture in  London  from  about  1765  to  1786.  He  was  one  of  the1 
leading  cabinetmakers  of  his  time,  and  did  much  work  for  his 
contemporaries,  among  whom  were  the  Adam  Brothers.  It  would 
seem  that  his  own  work  was  influenced  by  their  designs.  He  made 
all  of  the  various  kinds  of  furniture  used  in  the  homes  of  his  day, 
however,  his  shieldback  chairs  with  square,  tapering  legs,  often 
ending  with  a  spade  foot,  together  with  his  sideboards  of  mahogany 
with  fine  inlay,  are  well  known  pieces.  Also,  the  oval  chairs  with1 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers.  This  design  is  a  distinctive1 
Heppelwhite  feature.  There  was  a  fineness  of  proportion  and 
refinement  of  style  in  all  of  his  pieces. 

THOMAS  SHERATON 

Furniture  known  as  Sheraton  represents  the  last  stage  of  the 
Georgian  furniture.  It  derives  its  name  from  Thomas  Sheraton 
who  is  considered  as  the  last  of  the  great  designers  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  contemporary  with  Heppelwhite,  and  there  is 
a  similarity  in  refinement  of  style  and  design  in  their  work. 
Sheraton  made  use  of  satinwood  with  inlay,  and  mahogany  in 
very  light  tones,  and  these  woods  are  to  be  remembered  as  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  He  designed  tables,  sideboards,  writ- 
ing tables,  and  numerous  small  pieces.  He  was  ingenious  in  his 
arrangement  of  small  compartments  in  secretaries  and  writing 
tables. 

Legs  were  usually  round  and  tapering,  and  often  fluted.  Of 
all  the  English  styles  his  resembled  more  the  Louis  XVI  than 
any  other.  Chairs  were  designed  usually  with  rectangular  backs, 
often  with  vertical  bars  or  central  vertical  panel,  with  round, 
tapering  legs.  Many  of  the  Sheraton  details  are  to  be  found  in 
American  Colonial  furniture. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 
Early  American  Furniture  may  be  considered  as  that  used 
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from  the  early  days  to  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century. 
The  early  settlers  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  establishing 
a  new  life  in  a  new  land  where  their  very  existence  depended 
upon  their  own  efforts;  consequently,  they  brought  with  them 
only  such  household  articles  as  were  necessary  for  living  in  the 
rugged  surroundings  to  which  they  came.  About  the  only  furni- 
ture brought  by  them  was  chests  in  which  to  carry  their  personal 
belongings.  To  meet  their  simple  needs,  tables,  chairs,  and 
benches  were  added.  The  woods  used  were  those  at  hand,  oak, 
pine,  elm,  maple,  and  other  native  woods.  During  the  early  days 
the  furniture  was  plain  and  often  very  crude.  The  designs  for 
the  few  pieces  made  were  evolved  from  the  plain  chests  with  their 
straight  lines  and  simple  flat  carvings.  A  few  of  the  better- 
known  early  pieces  are  the  trestle  table,  settles,  cupboards,  stools, 
benches,  corner  cupboards,  and  the  hutch  table  that  was  a  com- 
bination chair  and  table. 

AMERICAN  COLONIAL  FURNITURE 

The  period  beginning  with  the  second  quarter  of  the  18th 
century  and  continuing  until  the  Republic  was  established  in 
1789  is  generally  considered  as  Colonial.  In  the  rural  sections 
the  furniture  continued  as  it  was  in  the  early  days,  but  in  the 
cities  and  the  more  settled  communities,  where  the  colonists  had 
become  prosperous,  the  demands  for  comfort  found  expression  in 
better  furnishings  for  the  homes. 

An  understanding  of  the  English  styles,  owing  to  the  strong 
British  influence,  might  well  explain  the  development  in  the 
Colonies,  since  the  styles  there  followed  closely  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Hence  there  is  American  Chippendale  with  the 
claw-and-ball  foot.  There  were  pie-crust  tables,  tip-top  tables, 
drop-leaf  tables,  low-boys,  high-boys,  desks,  secretaries,  and 
chairs,  all  in  the  Chippendale  manner.  Mahogany  and  walnut 
were  the  woods.  The  Windsor  chair  was  introduced  from  Eng- 
land about  1735,  and  in  this  country  was  so  much  improved,  and 
varied  in  design  that  it  is  generally  considered  as  strictly  an 
American  chair.  The  beds  were  of  the  four-poster  type,  many 
elaborately  carved,  and  usually  hung  with  draperies.  Uphol- 
stered chairs,  sofas,  and  wing  chairs  were  introduced  during  this 
time. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERAL  PERIOD 

The  Federal  period  rightly  begins  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  but  owing  to  the  political  adjustment  it  was  several 
years  before  there  was  any  appreciable  demand  for  furnishings. 
We  should  recall  the  fact  that  the  English  influences  on  furniture 
continued  to  affect  the  cabinetmakers  of  America  through  the 
published  designs  of  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton,  these  having 
appeared  between  the  years  1788  and  1804.  These  neo-classic 
designs  were  eagerly  accepted  as  a  basis  for  expressing  the  new 
freedom  of  the  Republic.  The  American  eagle  replaced  the 
urn  and  floral  motifs,  and  was  sometimes  used  with  stars;  the 
number  of  stars  representing  the  number  of  states  in  the  Union. 
The  period  was  one  in  which  American  taste  reached  a  very  high 
standard.  Duncan  Phyfe,  the  Scotchman,  who  had  come  to 
America  between  1780  and  1790  copied  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton 
designs  in  his  own  manner,  and  developed  what  is  known  as  the 
Duncan  Phyfe  style.  The  lyre  and  scroll  arm  in  designs,  the 
pedestal  side  table  with  four  slender  columns,  and  the  serpentine- 
back  sofas  are  a  few  of  the  characteristic  forms  for  which  Phyfe  is 
noted.  Following  the  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton  influence  came 
the  French  Empire  influence,  when  sideboards,  bureaus,  and 
cabinets  became  architectural  and  massive,  with  winged  feet  often 
heavily  carved.  The  posts  of  bedsteads  were  topped  with  pine- 
apple carving,  and  the  sofas  of  this  period  followed  the  serpentine 
form,  with  outturned  arms  and  feet.  They  were  generally  massive. 
Practically  all  pieces  were  made  in  mahogany. 


Window  Draperies 


A  CORRECT  TREATMENT  FOR  UNDER  CURTAINS 
AND  OVERHANGINGS 

THE  following  is  an  effective  method  for  the  treatment  of 
under  curtains  and  overhangings,  with  examples  that  will 
answer  the  greatest  number  of  inquiries.  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  other  ways  of  treating  draperies  for  windows,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  to  meet  a  particular  need,  or  a  cherished  fancy. 
In  such  cases  one  should  consult  a  reliable  interior  decorator. 
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The  making  of  draperies  requires  experienced  workers  who 
know  the  proper  way  to  make  them.  It  is  generally  wise  to  call 
your  decorator  first,  plan  your  work — using  a  budget — and  so 
eliminate  the  disappointment  which  usually  follows  an  inex- 
perienced attempt  at  professional  work. 

PROPER  TREATMENT  FOR  UNDER  CURTAINS 

SINGLE  WINDOW  WITH  DOUBLE  SASH 

Length — From  top  of  window  woodwork  to  bottom  of  apron 
(which  is  the  crosspiece  of  wood  below  the  sill). 

Width — Should  cover  window  opening  and  woodwork  on  both 
sides. 

Making — Use  a  sheer  material  such  as  net,  voile,  marquesette, 
et  cetera,  shirred  on  rod.  Allow  a  one-inch  heading,  a  one-inch 
casing  for  rod,  and  a  one-inch  hem  on  all  sides.  There  should 
be  half  again  as  much  fullness  as  space  to  cover.  Make  curtains 
as  a  pair. 

Two  OR  MORE  WINDOWS  IN  A  GROUP  WITH  DOUBLE  SASH 

Follow  same  plan  as  that  given  for  a  single  window,  duplicating 
for  each  additional  window. 

USE  OF  HARDWARE 

Use  double  gooseneck  brackets  and  place  them  as  near  the 
side  and  top  of  woodwork  as  possible.  This  provides  for  over- 
hangings,  if  used,  otherwise  use  the  outer  rod  for  under  curtains. 

SINGLE  WOOD  CASEMENT 

Length — Use  a  rod  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  casement, 
covering  as  much  of  casement  frame  as  possible. 

Width — As  wide  as  the  casement  frame  will  allow. 

Making — Use  a  sheer  material  such  as  net,  voile,  marquesette, 
et  cetera,  shirred  on  rod  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Allow  three  fourths 
inch  heading,  and  a  one-inch  casing  top  and  bottom,  and  one-inch 
on  each  side.  There  should  be  half  again  as  much  fullness  as 
space  to  cover. 

Two  OR  MORE  WOOD  CASEMENT  WINDOWS  IN  A  GROUP 

Follow  same  plan  as  that  given  for  single  casement  window, 
duplicating  for  each  additional  window. 
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USE  OF  HARDWARE 

Use  close-up  brackets.  Place  on  the  casement  frame  in  such 
a  manner  that,  when  the  curtains  are  hung,  there  will  be  the  least 
possible  amount  of  wood  showing. 

SINGLE  METAL  CASEMENT 

NOTE:  These  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
overhanging. 

Length — From  top  of  window  woodwork  to  bottom  of  apron 
(which  is  the  crosspiece  of  wood  below  the  sill). 

Width — Should  cover  the  window  opening  and  woodwork  on 
both  sides. 

Making — Use  a  semi-opaque  cloth  such  as  cotton  or  silk  case- 
ment cloth,  silk  gauze,  percale,  et  cetera.  Can  be  made  as  a  single 
curtain  or  a  pair  as  desired.  A  French  pleated  heading  is  ap- 
propriate, with  two  and  one  half  inch  top,  reinforced  with  crinoline, 
and  a  one-inch  hem  on  the  sides  and  the  bottom.  There  should 
be  half  again  as  much  fullness  to  allow  for  pleats.  Curtains  may 
either  operate  with  traverse  or  be  arranged  by  hand. 

Two  OR  MORE  METAL  CASEMENT  WINDOWS  IN  A  GROUP 

Follow  same  plan  as  that  given  for  single  metal  casement 
window.  Make  a  pair,  adding  as  many  widths  of  material  as 
necessary  for  the  space  to  be  covered. 

USE  OF  HARDWARE 

If  there  is  a  wood  frame  for  the  metal  casement  the  gooseneck 
bracket  may  be  placed  as  near  the  side  and  the  top  as  possible, 
using  double  gooseneck  brackets  if  overhangings  are  to  be  used 
and  single  gooseneck  if  only  under  curtains  are  to  be  used.  If 
brackets  are  to  be  placed  on  plaster,  find  a  solid  place  to  fasten 
them  not  too  far  in  on  plaster. 

PROPER  TREATMENT  FOR  OVERHANGINGS 
AND  VALANCES 

SASH  WINDOWS  AND  CASEMENT  WINDOWS 
SINGLE  WINDOWS 

Length — From  top  of  window  woodwork  to  floor. 
Width — Either  narrow  or  double  width  material  may  be  used. 
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If  hangings  are  to  draw  across  the  window  they  should  be  half 
again  as  wide  as  the  space  to  cover,  to  allow  for  pleating. 

Making — Make  as  a  pair  and  line  with  a  satinet  or  plain  ma- 
terial. A  French  pleated  heading  is  an  appropriate  top  finish.  A 
trimming  should  be  used  down  the  front  and  across  the  bottom 
of  each  hanging.  Tie-backs  made  of  same  material  may  be  used, 
or  draperies  may  hang  straight. 

Valance — When  desired  or  necessary,  the  first  choice  is  a  simple 
valance  board  painted  and  decorated. 

Two  WINDOWS  IN  A  GROUP 

Follow  same  plan  as  that  given  for  a  single  window,  and  use 
one  pair  of  overhangings  for  the  group. 

Valance — It  is  preferable  to  use  a  valance  here,  and  first  choice 
is  a  simple  valance  board  painted  and  decorated. 

THREE  WINDOWS  IN  A  GROUP 

Follow  the  same  plan  as  that  given  for  a  single  window,  and 
use  one  pair  of  overhangings  for  the  group. 

Valance — It  is  preferable  to  use  a  valance  here,  and  the  first 
choice  is  a  simple  valance  board  painted  and  decorated. 

FOUR  WINDOWS  IN  A  GROUP 

Length — From  top  of  window  woodwork  to  floor. 

Width — Either  narrow  or  double  width  material  may  be  used. 

Making — 1.  If  hangings  are  to  draw,  they  may  be  made  as 
one  pair  to  draw  across  the  group  of  windows.  There  should  be 
enough  fullness  to  allow  for  French  pleating. 

2.  They  may  be  made  as  two  pairs,  treating  each  two  windows 
with  one  pair  of  hangings  to  draw. 

3.  If  hangings  are  to  hang  straight  we  suggest  two  and  one 
half  pairs,  or  five  curtains,  using  one  at  either  end  of  group  and 
one  to  cover  the  space  between  the  remaining  windows. 

Valance — It  is  better  to  consult  an  accredited  interior  deco- 
rator, as  the  size  and  shape  of  valance  depends  not  only  on  the 
material  but  on  the  size  of  windows  and  room. 

DIFFERENT  SIZED  WINDOWS 

Where  there  are  different  sized  windows  in  a  room,  such  as 
short  windows  and  long  windows,  we  suggest  that  the  short 
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windows  have  only  under  curtains.  When  overhangings  are  used 
they  can  be  placed  at  the  long  windows.  This  makes  a  pleasing 
arrangement.  A  celanine  gauze  is  very  appropriate  for  the  under 
curtains;  also,  a  colored  voile. 

Where  there  are  different  sized  windows  a  sheer  material  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  an  overhanging,  with  trimming 
down  the  front  and  across  the  bottom  of  each  curtain.  It  is 
appropriate  to  use  a  valance  with  trimming  in  the  swag  manner. 

NOTE:  It  is  advisable,  where  there  are  odd-shaped  windows  as 
well  as  those  of  different  size,  to  consult  an  accredited  interior 
decorator,  as  individual  need  and  taste  enter  into  the  problem, 
and  it  requires  an  expert  for  proper  results. 

For  other  valance  treatment  consult  a  reliable  interior  decorator. 


Planning  for  the  Small  Garden 

PURPOSE:  A  garden  gives  enjoyment  by  its  beauty  and  use- 
fulness, and  should  be  regarded  as  an  out-of-door  room.  It  is 
the  transition  between  the  house  and  the  outside  world,  and  should 
have  privacy  by  means  of  an  informal  border,  a  hedge,  a  wall  or 
a  fence.  If  privacy  is  insured  it  may  become  the  outdoor  living 
room  or  dining  room,  an  ideal  spot  for  meditation  or  entertaining; 
shaded  by  trees,  sheltered  from  unwelcome  eyes,  and  containing  the 
owner's  favorite  shrubs  and  blooms. 

LOCATION:  When  building  a  new  home,  one  should  plan  the 
location  of  the  house  on  the  property  with  the  garden  in  mind. 
The  garden  should  be  entered  preferably  from  the  living  room, 
library,  sun  room  or  dining  room  rather  than  from  the  kitchen 
or  service  part  of  the  house.  Access  to  the  garden  may  be  by 
porch  or  terrace  or  merely  through  an  open  door. 

When  the  property  is  small  and  the  house  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  plot,  the  space  on  either  side  will  be  too  narrow  to 
develop,  the  entire  front  yard  will  be  wasted  and,  consequently, 
the  remaining  property  in  the  rear  will  be  needlessly  small.  The 
garden  does  not  have  to  be  large,  but  locate  the  house  and  garage 
in  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  property  so  that  the  maximum 
space  may  be  all  allocated  to  the  garden. 

To  insure  no  infringement  on  possible  garden  sites,  build  the 
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house  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  from  the  street  and  nearer 
one  side  of  the  lot.  Locate  the  garage,  if  detached,  conveniently 
to  the  house. 

TYPE:  After  the  location  of  the  garden  has  been  determined, 
the  type,  whether  formal,  semi-formal  or  informal,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  personal  taste.  However,  rugged  property  adapts 
itself  more  readily  to  a  naturalistic,  informal  design,  while  a  flat 
stretch  is  better  for  formality.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
formal  garden  requires  less  space  than  an  informal  one.  Of  the 
former  there  are  two  types,  one  with  a  central  feature  and  one 
with  a  terminal  feature.  This  feature  may  be  a  pool,  pergola, 
terrace,  summer  house,  fountain,  statue,  or  a  view,  tree  or  accent, 
in  the  planting. 

The  location  of  the  focal  point  determines  the  type  of  design. 
A  combination  of  the  two  is  seldom  successful  unless  the  features 
be  contrastingly  different  in  shape,  size  and  importance.  In 
silhouette  one  feature  should  never  interfere  with  another. 

In  formal  garden  designs,  all  elements  are  related  to  an  axis. 

The  degree  of  formality  can  be  controlled  by  a  careful  selection 
of  materials.  Trimmed  hedges  and  exotic  shapes  stress  formality, 
though  a  garden  planted  in  a  formal  manner  can  be  made  informal 
by  choosing  irregularly  shaped  materials. 

An  informal  garden  similates  the  lines  of  nature,  and  if  the 
property  cannot  be  levelled,  this  is  the  best  type.  Careful  plan- 
ning is  necessary  for  success. 


Hedges 


THE  varieties  of  shrubs  that  are  adaptable  to  hedge  work 
form  a  most  valuable  group,  because  of  their  many  uses  to 
the  garden  designer.  The  hedge  may  be  used  as  a  screen  against 
undesirable  views,  a  barrier  to  insure  privacy,  a  windbreak,  a 
background  or  restrained  as  an  edging;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
it  should  have  an  esthetic  value  both  in  summer  and  in  winter. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  consider  carefully  the  purpose 
and  then  determine  the  most  desirable  material  that  can  be  pur- 
chased within  the  means  of  the  gardener. 

These  materials  are  numerous  and  range  from  the  least  ex- 
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pensive  of  shrubs,  such  as  privet  and  barberry  to  the  very  ex- 
pensive, such  as  box,  yew,  and  holly. 

Any  material  selected  for  hedge  work  must  have  a  compact 
type  of  growth.  Many  of  this  type  are  thorny  in  character,  which 
makes  cutting  through  difficult.  Any  of  the  deciduous  materials 
can  be  used  as  a  barrier,  but  if  a  definite  screen  is  called  for,  the 
use  of  evergreens  is  to  be  considered,  for  they  would  serve  both 
summer  and  winter.  The  conifers  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
evergreens  since  the  broad-leaved  varieties  are  seldom  compact 
enough  in  growth  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  screen. 

The  beauty  of  cutting  gardens  and  rose  gardens  is  greatly 
complemented  by  hedge  edgings  which  definitely  outline  the 
various  beds.  High  hedges  also  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
wealth  of  brilliant  color.  Hedges  often  accent  the  axial  relation 
of  paths  and  add  emphasis  to  the  setting  of  features.  Where  there 
is  space,  it  is  always  advisable  to  plant  two  or  three  staggered 
rows,  thus  forming  a  thicker  hedge  from  the  start  and  allowing 
for  an  occasional  plant  that  may  die. 

It  is  advisable  to  study  the  natural  habit  of  the  shrub  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  a  low  or  high  growing  variety.  If  the  hedge 
is  to  be  low,  the  selection  should  be  a  shrub  that  will  stand  pruning 
but  needs  the  least  amount  of  it  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  For 
large  hedges,  select  some  taller  material  which  lends  itself  to 
frequent  shearings  if  necessary. 

Windbreak  hedges  are  composed  of  high  shrubs  of  compact 
growth,  and  trees,  which  will  continue  to  develop  though  thickly 
massed.  The  windbreak  while  primarily  used  in  the  protection 
of  buildings  and  orchards  might  well  be  adapted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ornamental  planting.  A  decorative  solution  is  a  combina- 
tion of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  such  as  hemlock,  maples, 
and  birches  planted  in  two  or  three  staggered  rows. 

MATERIALS  ADAPTED  TO  LOW  HEDGES 

Berberries  Thumbergi Japanese  Barberry 

Buxus  Suffruticosa Dwarf  Box 

Ilex  glabra Inkberry 

Ligustrum  ibota  regalianum Regel's  Privet 

Philadelphua  coronarius  nana Dwarf  Mock-Orange 

Pyracantha  coccinea Evergreen  Thorn 
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MATERIALS  ADAPTED  TO  Low  HEDGES — continued 

Rosa  Polyantha  Fairy  Rose 

Taxus  cuspidata Japanese  Yew 

Thuja  occidentalis  globosa Globe  Arbor- Vitae 

Viburnum  opulus  nanum Dwarf  Bush-Cranberry 

MATERIALS  ADAPTED  TO  HIGH  HEDGES 

Acer  campestre European  Cork  Maple 

Crataegus  (in  var.)    Thorn 

Cydonia  japonica Japanese  Quince 

Fagus  (in  var.) Beech 

Forsythia  (in  var.) Golden  Bells 

Hibiscus  syriacus Rose  of  Sharon 

Ilex  opaca American  Holly 

Juniperus  virginiana Red  Cedar 

Ligustrum  (in  var.)    Privet 

Lonicera  (in  var.)   Bush  Honeysuckle 

Machura  pomifera Osage  Orange 

Philadelphus  coronarius Mock-Orange 

Picea  excelsa Norway  Spruce 

Pinus  strobus  White  Pine 

Populus  (in  var.)   Poplar 

Rhamnus  cathartica   Buckthorn 

Salix  (in  var.)    Willow 

Syringa  vulgaris    Lilac 

Thuja  (in  var.)   Arbor-Vitae 

Tsuga  canadeusis  Hemlock 

Viburnum  (in  var.) Viburnum 

Shrubs  and  Trees 

THE  proper  development  of  a  lawn  or  garden  should  include 
a  suitable  enclosure  and  a  background  of  shrubs  and  trees 
with  occasional  specimens  for  interest  and  accent.  Shrubs  and 
trees  may  take  the  form  of  a  continuous  border  or  may  be 
planted  in  groups  to  allow  for  vistas.  Occasional  specimens  should 
be  trees  or  shrubs  a  bit  more  conspicuous  than  the  others  because 
of  their  isolation,  fuller  development,  color,  fruit,  flowers,  or 
character  of  growth. 
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To  produce  a  compact  foliage  effect,  the  border  planting  should 
be  made  of  shrubs  and  trees  ranging  in  height  from  the  low 
shrubs  of  a  few  feet,  up  through  the  medium  sized  and  larger 
shrubs  to  the  tree-shrubs  and  trees. 

The  borders  and  tree  holes  should  be  prepared  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet  with  good  top  soil,  well  rotted  manure,  and  bone-meal. 
Shrubs  and  trees  are  usually  purchased  from  nurseries,  but  many 
native  materials  may  be  collected  in  fields  and  woods.  Nursery 
material  is  usually  safer  since  it  has  been  transplanted  two  or 
three  times  and  a  stronger  root  system  has  been  developed.  Trees 
and  shrubs  should  not  be  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  required 
for  the  operation  of  transplanting. 

There  is  no  one  ideal  season  for  transplanting.  Beech,  Birch, 
and  Flowering  Dogwood  should  be  transplanted  in  the  spring 
while  dormant.  Evergreens  should  be  transplanted  in  the  spring 
after  growth  starts.  Tulip-Trees  and  Magnolias  are  difficult  to 
move  any  time  because  they  have  few  fibrous  roots;  however, 
the  spring  is  best  if  transplanting  must  take  place.  Young 
Hickories  and  young  Oaks  may  be  easily  transplanted  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pin  Oak.  Older  trees  of  these  varieties  are  diffi- 
cult because  of  their  deep  tap  roots.  Maples  and  Elms  are 
probably  the  easiest  of  trees  to  move  because  of  their  many 
fibrous  roots.  Older  Junipers  are  more  easily  moved  than  the 
young  ones  because  they  have  developed  a  more  extensive  lateral 
root  system.  The  older  trees  must  be  moved  while  dormant, 
preferably  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  so  that  the  ball  will  remain 
intact.  As  many  roots  as  possible  should  be  saved  and  guarded 
carefully  from  injury  and  drying  out.  The  young  trees  should 
be  moved  in  the  spring  just  after  growth  has  started  or  in  the 
fall  before  growth  has  stopped. 

In  the  case  of  older  trees  it  is  advisable  to  root-prune  the 
previous  year.  For  each  two  inches  of  tree  caliper  save  one  foot 
of  root  system.  When  this  diameter  has  been  figured,  mark  the 
circle  on  the  ground.  Outside  of  this  dig  a  trench  two  feet  wide 
and  at  least  two  feet  deep  or  until  all  the  roots  have  been  found. 
If  a  root  must  be  cut,  be  sure  that  a  sharp  instrument  is  used. 
Three  evenly  distributed  keys  about  eighteen  inches  long  should 
be  left  undisturbed.  These  key-roots  will  hold  the  tree  in  position 
in  case  of  strong  winds  and  storms. 
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To  encourage  a  new  growth  of  fibrous  roots  at  the  ends  of  the 
severed  ones,  backfill  the  trench  with  a  mixture  of  good  loam, 
well-rotted  manure,  sand,  and  bone-meal.  The  following  season 
when  the  tree  is  to  be  removed  the  remaining  key  roots  may  be 
cut;  the  new  fibrous  roots  are  ready  to  take  in  nourishment 
while  those  last  cut  are  developing.  This  may  all  be  done  during 
the  growing  season.  In  the  fall  the  new  location  for  the  tree 
should  be  covered  for  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  with  twelve  inches 
of  fresh  stable  manure.  This  will  keep  the  soil  beneath  from 
freezing.  Have  near  at  hand  a  large  pile  of  well-mixed  top-soil 
covered  with  the  same  depth  of  fresh  manure  to  be  used  at  the 
time  of  planting.  When  ready  to  plant  the  tree,  remove  the 
manure,  excavate  the  hole  at  least  two  feet  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  root  ball  of  the  tree;  dig  and  plant  the  tree  in  the  top- 
soil,  cover  again  with  the  manure,  and  soak. 

The  tree  should  then  be  pruned.  Portions  of  its  head  should 
be  removed  to  give  it  an  ideal  shape  and  to  reduce  the  possible 
areas  of  evaporation  and  make  less  demand  on  what  reserve  food 
is  stored  in  the  roots.  The  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  the 
transplanted  tree  should  then  be  wrapped  in  burlap  to  prevent 
the  bark  from  drying  out  and  splitting.  The  tree  should  be  held 
in  position  by  not  less  than  three  guy-wires  until  the  roots  are 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  effect  of  strong  wind.  This  support 
should  remain  two  or  three  years  for  the  larger  trees. 


Lawns  and  Grasses 

PROPER  preparation  before  seeding  produces  a  successful  lawn. 
The  soil  should  be  deep  and  well  drained.  A  depth  of  twelve 
inches  is  the  minimum  although  eighteen  inches  is  better.  Lime 
(twenty-five  pounds  to  the  thousand  feet)  with  well-rotted  manure 
should  be  worked  into  the  top-soil,  and  all  made  as  fine  and  light 
as  possible.  Bone-meal  is  a  good  fertilizer,  and  is  free  from  the 
weed  seeds  that  manure  may  contain;  but  it  does  not  provide 
the  humus  which  is  essential  for  the  development  of  grass  roots. 

Seeding  is  advisable  in  April  and  May  or  September  and 
October.  Sowing  during  the  summer  months  is  seldom  successful. 
Generally  a  lawn  sown  in  the  fall  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
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developing  since  any  weed  seeds  present  will  germinate  and  then 
winter-kill.  Sow  the  seed  generously,  a  pound  to  three  hundred 
square  feet,  then  rake  the  surface  lightly  and  roll.  Water 
frequently. 

For  an  alkaline  soil,  Kentucky  blue-grass  in  a  mixture  is  most 
satisfactory  since  alone  it  requires  a  few  years  to  develop.  Red- 
top  and  creeping  bents  will  keep  out  the  weeds,  while  the  blue- 
grass  is  establishing  itself,  and  also  produce  a  quicker  growth. 
Clover  may  be  added  to  the  mixture,  but  the  only  advantage  is  an 
earlier  green  carpet. 

Mowing  closely  will  thicken  the  lawn. 

The  best  lawn  grass  for  shady  conditions  is  Red  Fescue.  This 
same  grass  does  well  under  most  conditions,  even  in  sandy  or  clay 
soil. 

Where  the  summers  are  cool  and  moist,  a  dense,  velvety  turf 
can  be  developed  with  creeping  bent,  but  if  the  soil  is  alkaline, 
it  should  be  planted  alone,  since  blue-grass  will  crowd  it  out. 


Perennials 

PERENNIALS  are  the  herbaceous  plants  that  survive  from 
year  to  year.  The  selection  is  great  as  to  color  and  character, 
and  depends  largely  on  personal  taste.  It  is  they  that  give  body 
to  profuse  development,  and  the  care  given  to  their  growth  governs 
the  success  of  any  garden.  It  is  well  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  individual  types,  and  understand  their  habits  and  needs. 

The  site  for  a  perennial  garden  should  be  determined  by  the 
location  of  existing  trees  or  buildings,  with  the  aim  of  securing  a 
maximum  amount  of  morning  sunshine. 

The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepared,  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
inches,  with  well  rotted  manure,  lime,  and  bone-meal. 

A  succession  of  blooms  and  color  combinations  may  be  acquired 
by  personal  observation.  Early  blooms  should  be  interplanted 
with  mid-summer  and  fall  flowering  plants.  Annuals  may  be 
introduced  to  fill  the  bare  spots  and  guarantee  a  succession  of 
color  the  first  years  until  the  perennials  are  established.  Relative 
heights  are  important  and,  again,  observation  and  common  sense 
will  guide  the  gardener  in  the  arrangement  of  groups. 
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The  more  vigorous  perennials  will  do  well  in  the  foreground  of 
the  shrub  border  provided  they  get  the  sun. 

Many  perennials  make  desirable  cut  flowers,  but  if  constantly 
used  for  that  purpose,  the  garden  will  not  produce  the  show  of  color 
for  which  it  was  primarily  intended.  Some  perennials,  such  as 
delphinium,  gaillardia,  marguerites,  and  coreopsis  do,  however, 
benefit  by  constant  cutting,  but  the  cutting  of  most  of  them  de- 
prives the  garden  of  the  color  for  that  season. 

Perennials  usually  increase  in  size  from  year  to  year,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  such  as  peonies,  require  dividing  and  transplanting 
every  three  or  four  years  to  prevent  over  crowding.  Other  peren- 
nials, such  as  foxglove,  sweet  williams,  canterbury  bells,  and  holly- 
hocks, should  be  treated  as  biennials  and  removed  every  other 
year  since  much  of  their  vigor  is  lost  after  blooming.  The  divid- 
ing and  transplanting  of  most  perennials  should  be  in  the  early 
fall  allowing  new  root  growth,  so  that  they  will  become  established, 
able  to  withstand  the  winter,  and  be  ready  to  develop  and  produce 
the  following  season.  Plants  which  do  not  flower  until  the  fall 
should  be  transplanted  in  the  spring.  Transplanting  should  take 
place  preferably  on  a  cloudy  day.  Protect  the  plants  in  their  new 
location  with  a  fine  mulch,  soak  thoroughly  and  leave  alone  for  a 
few  days.  When  established,  they  may  be  fed  bone-meal  and 
liquid  manure. 

The  garden  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds  at  all  times  and  con- 
tinually cultivated  to  prevent  excess  evaporation. 

It  is  advisable  to  mulch  lightly  with  straw  manure  and  leaves 
after  the  first  frost,  allowing  the  stalks  and  dead  tops  to  remain 
as  additional  protection  until  spring.  The  ground  should  be  well 
watered  until  frozen. 

After  the  extreme  winter  is  past,  the  tops  should  be  cut  off 
and  the  mulch  gradually  removed. 

Annuals 

ANNUALS  are  the  plants  which  have  been  grown  from  seed 
each  year.    They  are  used  for  masses  of  color,  edgings,  or 
cut  flowers  for  the  house.    Annuals  are  essential  to  nearly  every 
garden,  for  no  perennial  garden  is  complete  without  some  annuals 
to  give  additional  desired  color,  a  succession  of  blooms,  and  to 
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fill  in  for  a  few  seasons  until  the  perennials  grow  in  profusion. 
Annual  vines  will  cover  a  fence  or  arbor  during  the  summer,  while 
a  perennial  vine  will  take  two  or  three  years  to  reach  the  same 
growth. 

If  annuals  are  intended  only  for  cutting,  and  there  is  room 
available,  a  separate  section  of  the  garden  should  be  set  aside  for 
them  alone,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  at  any  time  without  depriving 
the  perennial  garden  of  any  of  its  color.  Plants  in  the  cutting 
garden  can  be  arranged  in  rows  and  allowed  to  develop.  They 
are  more  easily  cultivated. 

For  early  blooms,  seeds  should  be  planted  in  hot  frames  during 
March  and  April,  and  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  they  can 
be  transplanted  to  the  garden.  Most  annuals  mature  and  flower 
in  a  short  time,  so  if  hot  frames  are  not  possible  for  the  gardener, 
the  seeds  can  be1  sown  in  the  open  after  the  first  of  May  and  later 
transplanted,  or  left  where  they  were  originally  planted,  and 
thinned  out.  This  is  advisable  when  plants  are  difficult  to  trans- 
plant. When  this  trouble  exists,  a  warning  will  be  found  on  most 
seed  packets.  Seeds  may  be  planted  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
during  the  season,  to  insure  a  succession  of  blooms. 

It  is  wise  to  transplant  annuals  from  three  to  six  inches  apart, 
in  loose,  well-worked  loam,  since  a  heavy  soil  or  clay  will  harden 
and  dry  out.  The  small  plants  should  be  sheltered  from  the  hot 
noonday  sun.  They  may  be  transplanted  any  time  during  the  late 
spring  or  summer,  but  the  earlier  in  the  season,  preferably  before 
the  hot  summer  sets  in,  the  less  care  they  will  require. 


Roses 

TJOSES  are  usually  grown  for  an  abundance  of  bloom,  for  color 
•TV  in  the  garden,  or  for  cutting  purposes.  The  climbers  need 
little  care,  and  should  be  planted  ten  feet  apart.  The  hybrid 
perpetuals  and  hybrid  teas  require  more  effort.  They  must  have 
plenty  of  room  and  be  regularly  cultivated.  Roses  do  not  grow 
well  when  interplanted  with  perennials.  The  hybrid  teas  and  the 
hybrid  perennials  should  be  planted  about  eighteen  and  twenty- 
four  inches  apart  respectively.  If  the  bushes  have  been  grafted, 
plant  them  at  least  one  inch  above  the  graft.  Should  any  suckers 
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appear  from  below  the  ground,  carefully  remove  the  dirt  next  to 
the  main  stem  and  cut  this  growth  from  the  original  stock. 

An  edging  of  annuals  or  a  small  hedge  around  the  bed  adds  to 
its  neatness.  Sometimes  all  exposed  surfaces  of  the  bed  are  planted 
in  violas  or  portulaca,  which,  in  actuality,  is  a  living  mulch. 

The  preparation  of  the  rose  bed  calls  for  quantities  of  plant 
food  consisting  of  well-rotted  manure,  bone-meal,  and  lime.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
inches,  and  made  as  loose  as  possible  to  allow  for  free  root  growth. 
A  clay  bed  is  often  laid  under  this.  The  expense  and  trouble  of 
such  preparation  is  well  rewarded  by  bigger  and  better  blooms. 

The  following  top  dressing  should  be  given  occasionally.  Dried 
blood,  wood  ashes,  bone-meal,  and  liquid  manure.  This  may  be 
used  after  cultivating  if  followed  by  a  good  soaking  from  the 
garden  hose,  or  if  applied  before  a  shower. 

Most  roses  should  be  pruned  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  begins 
to  climb  and  the  new  buds  start  to  swell.  Dead  wood  can  be 
readily  determined  at  this  time.  The  exceptions  are  the  climbing 
roses  and  trailing  roses.  The  ramblers  and  Memorial  rose  should 
be  pruned  immediately  after  their  blooming  period  to  allow  for 
new  growth,  which  will  produce  the  following  year's  blooms. 

Hybrid  perpetuals,  hybrid  teas,  and  teas  will  produce  larger 
flowers  if  severely  pruned.  The  base  should  be  thinned  out  to 
three  or  four  shoots,  each  having  at  least  three  buds.  The  cut 
should  come  one-half  inch  above  a  strong  bud  which  points  out- 
ward. This  encourages  a  more  shapely  bush. 

Climbing  roses  should  be  thinned  out  slightly  each  year  and 
the  old  wood  removed  every  three  or  four  years. 

The  brier  roses  need  little  care  other  than  removing  the  old 
wood  occasionally. 

Many  roses  need  some  winter  protection.  Hybrid  perpetuals 
and  hybrid  teas  can  be  hilled  up  with  soil  to  cover  the  lower  buds 
and  then  mulched  with  manure  and  leaves,  which  should  be  re- 
moved again  in  the  spring,  a  little  at  a  time. 

Standard  roses  and  climbers  are  best  treated  by  laying  them 
flat  on  the  ground  and  covering  them  in  the  same  manner. 
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Rock  Gardens 

THERE  is  a  very  interesting  group  of  plants  that  grow  best 
in  a  rocky  setting.  Some  residential  properties  supply  a  bit 
of  rugged  landscape  naturally,  while  others  have  to  be  artificially 
arranged.  The  rock  garden  should  imitate  nature  in  its  physical 
condition  and  avoid  becoming  a  rock  garden  that,  in  reality,  is  a 
miscellaneous  pile  of  stones. 

For  centuries  the  Japanese  have  developed  the  rock  garden,  and 
the  English  were  among  the  first  to  introduce  the  style  into  their 
country,  so  that  now  there  are  many  perfect  examples  of  English 
rock  gardens. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  follow  the  Japanese  type  of  garden, 
which  may  seem  too  foreign  and  exotic.  The  hills  and  woods  of 
American  landscape  will  offer  exquisite  detail  as  a  pattern. 

The  collection  of  the  correct  rocks  may  require  time,  but  the 
result  will  be  well  worth  the  waiting.  If  boulders  are  found  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  only 
boulders,  and  if  shale  persists,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  simulat- 
ing the  ledges,  ravines,  and  cliffs  of  which  the  shale  was  originally 
a  part.  Do  not  attempt  to  mix  various  stones,  such  as  shale  and 
boulders,  or  cut  stone  with  the  naturally  weather-worn  stone. 

Split  stone  with  at  least  one  weathered  face  lends  itself  to  wall 
gardening. 

After  the  design  of  the  garden  has  been  thoroughly  studied, 
select  the  rocks  and  place  them  with  as  much  depth  of  soil  as 
possible.  They  will  act  as  soil  retainers,  and  allow  for  considerable 
variation  in  elevation  of  planting  areas.  Once  the  arrangement 
has  been  determined,  the  pockets  or  available  planting  areas  can 
have  the  soil  prepared  especially  for  the  type  of  plant  it  is  to 
contain.  For  instance,  woodsy  soil  for  woodsy  plants,  swamp 
soil  for  those  from  the  lowlands  and  an  arid  soil  for  plants  from 
the  desert  sections.  It  would  be  well  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  plants  to  be  used,  and  know  their  source  of  origin  and  their 
native  conditions.  It  is  easier  to  seed  rock  garden  plants  where 
they  are  to  grow  than  to  introduce  nursery-grown  stock. 

Many  of  the  plants  used  in  a  rock  garden  are  pleasing  types 
that  might  well  be  in  the  annual  or  perennial  garden,  but  most 
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interesting  is  the  group  known  as  "alpines."  These  are  usually 
low  growing,  very  dense  and  compact  in  their  habits.  Their 
leaves  are  usually  small,  and  their  flowers  brilliant.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  plants  is  very  adaptable  to  the  confined  atmosphere 
of  the  average  rock  garden.  Charming  ferns  and  plants  may  be 
collected  from  the  woods  and  fields.  The  monotony  of  dwarf 
material  is  easily  broken  by  the  introduction  of  such  plants  as 
foxglove,  mullen,  goldenrod,  single  roses,  and  occasional  larger 
shrubs,  trees,  evergreens. 

Those  plants  which  grow  rampantly  should  be  avoided,  since 
they  will  crowd  and  smother  the  more  delicate  ones,  and  are  often 
difficult  to  eradicate  once  they  become  established. 

A  successful  rock  garden  cannot  be  left  to  shift  for  itself.  Ex- 
perience will  show  that  the  amount  of  care  in  its  maintenance  will 
equal  that  required  by  more  refined  and  formal  types  of  garden 
work. 

The  list  of  perennials,  including  alpine  plants,  is  too  long  to 
mention  here,  but  any  seed  catalog  will  supply  the  necessary  list- 
ings and  information.  A  partial  list  of  shrubs  and  trees  which 
could  be  used  as  background  and  specimens  follows: 


DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  AND  TREES 

Acer  palmatum Japanese  Maple 

Azalea  (in  var.)  

Betula  populifolia White  Birch 

Carpinus  betulus    Hornbeam 

Cercis  canadensis   Redbud 

Cornus  florida Flowering  Dogwood 

Cornus  mas Carnelian  Cherry 

Cotoneaster  adpressa    Creeping  Cotoneaster 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis Prostrate  Cotoneaster 

Crataegus  (in  var.)  Thorns 

Enonymus  (in  var.)    

Hypericum  moserianum Gold  Flower 

Rhodora  canadensis 

Rosa  blanda  Roses 

Rosa  lusida •. Roses 

Rosa  wichuriana  .  . .  Roses 
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EVERGREENS 

Buxus  suffruticosa Dwarf  Box 

Chamaecyparis  obtusa  nana Dwarf  Japanese  Cypress 

Daphne  cneorum Garland  Flower 

Erica  vagaus Heather 

Juniperus  communis Common  Juniper 

Juniperus  sabina Savin's  Juniper 

Pochysandra  terminalis  Japanese  Spurge 

Pieris  floribunda  Mountain  Fetter-Bush 

Pinus  montana  mughus Dwarf  Mountain  Pine 

Rhododendron  (in  var.)   

Taxus  (in  var.)    

Yucca  filamentosa Adam's-Needle 

Fertilizers 

THE  most  important  factor  controlling  the  development  of 
any  shrub,  tree,  or  plant  is  the  fertilizer  from  which  it  takes 
its  nourishment.  Plants  like  certain  foods  and  it  is  most  important 
to  know  their  likes  and  dislikes. 

It  is  wise  to  prepare  the  soil  thoroughly  before  any  planting  is 
attempted,  and  to  follow  this  with  feedings  of  the  proper  fertilizer. 

The  preparation  consists  in  mixing  well-rotted  manure  into  the 
soil.  Sandy  loam  and  straw  manure  will  lighten  heavy  soils,  and 
vegetable  matter  will  improve  light  soil. 

LAWNS:  Lime  should  be  added  during  preparation  of  the  lawn. 
(Twenty-five  pounds  to  each  one  thousand  square  feet).  After 
the  lawn  is  established,  a  top  dressing  of  well-rotted  cow  manure 
(one-half  cubic  yard  to  each  five  hundred  square  feet)  or  sheep 
manure  (twenty-five  pounds  to  each  five  hundred)  will  provide 
ample  food.  Stable  manures  contain  a  certain  amount  of  weed 
seed  while  the  commercial  fertilizers  are  free  in  this  respect.  In 
the  fall  it  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  feed  the  lawn  with  bone- 
meal,  which  has  the  greatest  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Use  twelve  pounds  to  each  one  thousand  square 
feet.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  air-slaked  lime  must  be  used  more 
sparingly.  In  the  spring,  a  satisfactory  feeding  is  obtained  from 
wood  ashes  with  their  high  content  of  potash,  or  sheep  manure, 
or  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
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ANNUALS  AND  PERENNIALS:  These  require  quantities  of  plant 
food.  They  might  well  be  mulched  with  manure  in  the  fall,  which 
can  be  worked  into  the  soil  in  the  spring.  Peonies  and  phlox 
respond  admirably  to  liquid  manure,  fed  when  in  bud.  Japanese 
iris  thrive  on  cow  manure,  while  most  other  iris  prefer  bone  meal. 
Most  annuals  and  perennials  should  have  dried  blood  or  sheep 
manure  sprinkled  around  their  base  every  three  or  four  weeks 
during  the  growing  season. 

BULBS:  No  fresh  fertilizer  should  ever  touch  a  bulb,  but  well- 
rotted  manure  should  be  incorporated  deep  in  the  soil  under  the 
bulb.  When  planting  bulbs  with  a  trowel,  bone-meal  alone  should 
be  used,  for  this  will  increase  the  number  of  blooms.  The  feeding 
of  liquid  manure  when  bulbs  are  budding  is  rewarded  by  larger 
blossoms.  Potash  increases  the  development  of  bulblets,  espe- 
cially of  the  gladiolus. 

DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  :  Heavy  applications  of  well-rotted  manure 
and  bone-meal  spread  over  the  ground  and  worked  into  it,  care 
being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
these  plants.  Quick  acting  fertilizers  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  dried 
blood,  or  sheep  manure  should  be  avoided. 

AQUATIC  PLANTS:  The  soil  should  be  one  part  of  rotted  cow 
manure  to  twice  the  amount  of  heavy  loam. 

WILD  GARDENS  :  Use  only  humus  such  as  leaf  mold  or  thoroughly 
decayed  compost. 

ROSES:  In  preparing  the  rose  bed  use  plenty  of  well-rotted 
manure,  bone-meal,  and  lime.  Top  dress  occasionally,  and  if  the 
ground  has  been  well  soaked  previously,  feed  with  liquid  manure, 
bone-meal,  wood  ashes,  or  dried  blood,  followed  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  OTHER  ERICACEOUS  PLANTS:  Never 
fertilize  with  manure  until  well  established.  They  should  be 
mulched  in  the  fall,  and  over  this  mulch  spread  two  inches  of 
well-rotted  manure.  Do  not  attempt  to  cultivate,  because  the 
fibrous  roots  are  too  near  the  surface.  Repeat  this  mulch  each 
year,  and  do  not  disturb.  Bone-meal,  because  of  its  lime  content, 
is  fatal.  Rhododendrons  like  an  acid  soil,  and  if  the  soil  is 
alkaline  this  can  be  remedied  by  applications  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate followed  by  a  good  soaking.  In  spreading  this  fertilizer, 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  it  touches  the  foliage. 
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TRANSPLANTED  TREES:  Injury  may  result  to  any  tree  or  plant 
if  it  is  fertilized  before  it  has  become  established.  The  fertilizer 
should  be  so  distributed  in  the  soil  surrounding  the  roots  of  trans- 
planted stock  that  the  food  will  be  available  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  started  new  growth.  A  slow-acting  fertilizer,  such  as  bone- 
meal,  can  be  used  in  the  soil  around  the  roots  because  this  will 
become  available  by  the  time  the  new  roots  develop.  In  trans- 
planting trees  there  is  great  danger  of  over  fertilizing.  They 
must  be  fed  slowly  until  the  shock  of  moving  is  over.  When 
the  tree  has  regained  its  normal  vigor,  is  developing  full  sized 
leaves,  and  a  normal  growth  of  new  wood,  it  can  be  heavily 
fertilized.  Potash,  dried  blood,  and  bone-meal  can  be  fed  as  a 
tonic  the  year  before  it  is  to  be  moved,  and  the  same  tonic  can 
be  fed  during  the  first  year  following,  using  not  more  than  ten 
pounds  to  an  eight  inch  tree. 

ESTABLISHED  TREES  :  Fertilizers  are  only  felt  in  the  immediate 
area  of  application,  and  since  most  of  the  feeding  roots  of  a  tree 
are  located  at  the  extremities  of  the  larger  roots,  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  only  there.  Their  location  can  be  determined  by  assuming 
their  spread  to  equal  approximately  the  spread  of  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  are  effective  feedings 
(ten  pounds  to  a  tree),  depositing  a  handful  in  holes  made  with 
a  crowbar,  and  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  Bone-meal  may  be 
spread  over  the  ground  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  allowing 
twenty-five  pounds  to  a  twelve  inch  tree.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  repeat  this  each  year. 

VINES:  Vines  are  as  a  rule  planted  close  to  foundations,  conse- 
quently need  considerable  attention,  since  artificial  drainage  is 
usually  provided  in  such  locations.  Frequent  fertilizings  of  bone- 
meal  and  well-rotted  cow  manure  are  beneficial. 


Winter  Protection  for  the  Garden 

MANY  of  the  plants  used  in  landscape  development  have  been 
called  upon  to  survive  under  more  severe  conditions  than 
they  would  experience  in  their  natural  habitat.     Many  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  adopted  climatic  conditions 
and  exposures.     If  our  winters  were  consistently  cold  and  the 
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ground  permanently  covered  with  snow,  there  would  be  very  few 
casualties  in  the  garden,  since  it  is  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  that  does  the  damage.  It  is  impossible  to  protect  plants 
from  freezing,  especially  when  the  frost  may  penetrate  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  so  winter  protection  is  to  prevent 
abnormal  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves  of  evergreens, 
and  especially  from  the  lower  stems  and  roots  of  some  plants  which 
are  particularly  sensitive.  The  most  dangerous  time  is  during 
January  and  February  when  there  is,  usually,  a  thaw.  The 
warmth  of  the  sun  encourages  a  premature  activity  of  sap  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  plant,  and  since  the  dormant  roots  may 
still  be  frozen  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  new  supply  of  sap 
flowing  from  the  roots  to  take  care  of  the  evaporation.  Thus  the 
actual  killing  is  brought  about  by  warmth  rather  than  extreme  cold. 

Wind  causes  much  evaporation  also,  and  a  windbreak  in  the 
form  of  a  fence  or  a  heavy  established  evergreen  planting  will  give 
protection.  Straw  or  burlap  may  be  lightly  wrapped  around  the 
plants,  or  stretched  on  a  box  frame  covering  the  entire  plant. 
This  will  protect  it  from  the  sun  as  well  as  from  the  wind. 

A  straw  and  manure  mulch,  covering  the  ground  around  the 
roots,  will  prevent  heaving  of  the  soil  caused  by  freezing  and  then 
thawing. 

Where  rabbits  and  mice  are  apt  to  damage,  tar  paper  can  be 
wrapped  around  the  stems  from  a  depth  of  two  inches  below  the 
ground  surface  to  at  least  two  feet  above.  A  four-inch  mulch 
of  coal  ashes  will  also  discourage  rodents. 

All  plants  should  be  well  watered  in  the  fall  until  freezing  time. 

BROADLEAVED  EVERGREENS:  Shield  these  evergreens  from  the 
wind  and  sun  by  a  screen.  Mulch  the  ground  with  leaves,  and 
allow  some  of  them  to  remain  in  the  spring.  Do  not  attempt  to 
spade  them  into  the  ground  for  the  roots  of  the  tree  should  not 
be  disturbed.  Box  should  be  covered  with  burlap  or  tied  with 
strips  of  burlap  to  a  pole  to  prevent  splitting  under  the  weight 
of  heavy  snows. 

BULBS:  Cover  with  manure,  leaves,  or  litter,  and  remove  early, 
because  bulbs  start  growth  early  in  the  spring. 

LAWNS  :  Lawns  usually  do  not  require  a  mulch  after  they  have 
become  established,  but  a  light  covering  of  well-rotted  manure 
would  be  beneficial  the  first  year. 
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PERENNIALS:  Mulch  with  well-rotted  manure,  leaves,  corn- 
stalks, straw,  etc.,  just  before  freezing. 

ROSES  :  Hill  soil  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches,  covering  the  lowest 
six  buds,  and  then  spread  four  inches  of  well-rotted  manure  onto 
the  soil.  This  can  be  covered  with  eighteen  inches  of  leaves  held 
in  place  by  cornstalks  or  evergreen  boughs.  Remove  a  bit  at  a 
time  in  the  spring  to  allow  hardening. 

SHRUBS  AND  TREES:  Remember  that  the  root  spread  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  spread  of  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  that  the  mulch  should 
cover  the  entire  area.  Large  plantings  of  shrubs  and  trees  protect 
each  other  from  the  wind. 

TENDER  VINES:  Protect  tender  vines  from  the  sun  and  wind 
with  burlap,  or  take  them  down  and  bury  them.  Allow  the  canes 
to  lie  on  the  ground  to  harden  two  weeks  after  uncovering  before 
they  are  again  attached  in  place. 


Control  of  Insects  and  Fungus  Diseases 

/"T~SHE  control  of  insects  and  fungus  diseases  varies  for  different 
JL  parasites.  Egg  masses  and  cocoons  can  be  destroyed  during 
the  winter  by  painting  with  creosote,  or  by  the  use  of  a  torch. 

Fungus  diseases  are  usually  attacked  with  a  fungicide  contain- 
ing either  sulphur,  lime  sulphate,  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  The 
diseased  parts  should  be  cut  out. 

Borers  may  be  dug  out  and  destroyed. 

There  are  two  seasons  for  spraying: 

1.  Winter,  or  early  spring — -during  the  dormant  period. 

2.  Summer — as  needed— during  the  growing  period. 

The  summer  spray  must  be  weaker  than  the  winter  one  or  it 
will  injure  the  leaves  and  the  new  growth.  Spraying  should  never 
be  done  just  before  a  rain  because  the  solution  will  be  washed 
away  and  wasted. 

Liquid  sprays  are  usually  some  form  of  arsenic  and  oil  which 
allow  them  to  be  held  in  suspension  in  water  until  they  are 
deposited  on  the  plant.  Every  bit  of  the  plant  should  be 
covered.  Tobacco  extract  with  whale  oil  soap  is  best  for  some 
things. 

Birds  should  be  encouraged,  since  they  destroy  many  insects. 
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To  destroy  aphids  and  larvae — 1/4  pint  nicotine  sulphate  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water  with  two  pounds  of  soap;  beetles — arsenate  of 
lead;  caterpillars — arsenate  of  lead;  cutworms — one  pound  of 
Paris  Green  with  ten  pounds  of  bran;  grasshoppers — one  pound 
of  white  arsenic,  one  quart  of  molasses,  six  pounds  of  bran;  plant 
lice — two  gallons  of  kerosene,  one  gallon  of  water,  l/2  pound  of 
soap. 

Window  Boxes 

WHEN  there  is  no  garden  space,  as  in  the  city  or  congested 
areas,  the  flower  lover  must  resort  to  window  boxes. 

Definite  plans  should  be  outlined  before  the  window  box  is 
attempted.  First  consider  the  exposure  of  the  window  box.  Is 
it  in  direct  sunlight,  is  it  in  the  shade,  or  is  it  exposed  to  city 
dust  and  dirt?  Then  select  the  plants.  Almost  any  garden  an- 
nual will  thrive  in  a  sunny  location.  Ferns  and  foliage  plants 
do  better  in  the  shade,  and  plants  with  smooth  leaves  are  most 
satisfactory  where  exposed  to  dust  and  soot. 

There  can  be  many  color  schemes  and  these  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  inside  of  the  house  as  well  as  from  the  outside. 
Once  a  window  box  is  planted  in  the  spring  it  should  last  through- 
out the  season.  To  insure  this,  a  careful  selection  of  plants  for 
their  lasting  foliage  and  blooming  qualities  is  necessary.  Three 
types  of  plants  provide  the  basis  for  a  well-planted  box.  Every 
window  box  needs  a  fairly  upright  type  of  plant  for  background, 
something  trailing  at  the  front  and  ends  for  grace,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  flowering  material.  These  boxes  can  be  made  of  wood, 
metal,  terra  cotta,  or  concrete,  and  should  be  ample  in  size,  at 
least  six  inches  deep  and  ten  inches  wide  (inside  dimensions). 
There  should  be  holes  providing  drainage,  for  the  absence  of  them 
will  cause  the  soil  to  sour. 

The  soil  must  be  rich,  and  any  florist  can  supply  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  garden  loam,  one  part  rotted  leaf  mold,  and  one  part 
sand,  mixed  with  one  part  of  well-rotted  manure.  As  root  growth 
develops,  bone-meal  or  liquid  manure  should  be  worked  into  the 
soil  every  two  weeks  to  insure  development. 
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SUGGESTED  MATERIAL  FOR  WINDOW  BOXES 

FLOWERS  VINES 


Ageratum 

Dwarf  Snapdragon 

Geranium 

Heliotrope 

Lantana 

Lobelia 

Drummond's  Phlox 

Begonia   (tuberous  rooted) 

Begonia  semperfloreus 

Petunia 

Fuchsia 

Forget-me-not 

Marguerite 

Portulaca 

Sweet  Alyssum 


English  Ivy 

German  Ivy 

Kenilworth  Ivy 

Vinca  major  (variegated) 

Asparagus  fern 

Nepeta 

Tradescantia 

Verbena 

Nasturtium 

BACKGROUNDS 

Croton 

Dracaena 

Acuba 

Dusty  Miller 

Ferns 

Coleus 


Birds  in  a  Garden 

A  GARDEN  becomes  more  interesting  and  more  of  an  asset 
if  birds  can  be  encouraged  to  live  within  its  bounds.  This 
coaxing  is  not  a  difficult  matter  when  one  realizes  that  many  of 
our  more  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  produce  certain  fruits, 
seeds,  and  berries  which  are  delicacies  to  certain  varieties  of  birds. 
By  careful  selection  of  materials,  a  succession  of  berries  and  seeds 
will  be  available  to  attract  the  birds  during  the  entire  season. 
This  is  especially  easy  in  winter  when  there  are  so  many  berries, 
and  seed  pods,  and  food  in  general  is  so  scarce. 

There  are  also  many  shrubs  and  trees  less  desirable  from  a 
dignified  point  of  view,  such  as  sumacs,  hazels,  elderberries  and 
mulberries,  which  might  well  be  tucked  into  the  border  planting 
merely  because  they  produce  bird  fruits. 

Different  varieties  of  birds  like  different  foods.  By  careful 
observation  the  gardener  can  determine  the  birds  that  frequent 
that  particular  locality  and  plant  accordingly. 
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Not  only  should  there  be  foods  to  attract  the  birds  but  the 
shrub  borders  should  offer  seclusion  and  protection  from  the 
midsummer  heat,  the  storms,  and  the  wind.  This  should  encourage 
a  stop-over,  a  nesting,  and  possibly  a  stay  for  the  season,  until 
winter  drives  the  birds  south.  There  are  some  birds  that  will 
even  stay  for  the  winter. 

Experience  has  shown  that  most  wild  fruits  are  more  palatable 
to  birds  than  the  more  highly  developed  domestic  types,  and  many 
a  farmer's  crop  of  strawberries,  cherries,  grapes,  and  raspberries 
has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  availability  of  wild,  fleshy 
fruits.  These  native  fruit-producing  shrubs  and  trees  could  easily 
be  collected  from  the  woods  and  fields  and  moved  into  the  garden. 

Birds  must  have  water,  much  of  which  they  obtain  from  fleshy 
fruits,  unless  a  supply  is  at  their  disposal.  Bird  baths  in  shady 
nooks  and  out  of  the  way  places  will  be  most  advantageous. 

The  birds  will  pay  for  their  residence  in  your  garden  again  and 
again  by  their  destruction  of  insects,  in  addition  to  the  other  joys 
they  bring. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  shrubs  which  will  attract  birds 
into  the  garden  during  both  the  summer  and  winter  months. 

SUMMER 

Amelanchier   Shadbush 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia Virginia  Creeper 

Aromia Chokeberry 

Berberis   Barberry 

Cornus Dogwood 

Lonicera Honeysuckle 

Morus   Mulberry 

Prunus   Cherry  and  Plum 

Rubus Raspberry 

Sambucus Elderberry 

WINTER 

Celastrus    Bittersweet 

Crataegus  Thorn-Apple 

Enonymus Burning-Bush  and  Spindle-Tree 

Hamamelis Witch-Hazel 

Ilex Holly  and  Winterberry 

Juniperus .  .Cedar 
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WINTER — continued 

Myrica Bayberry 

Rhamnus Buckthorn 

Rhus Sumac 

Rosa Roses 

Sorbus Mountain  Ash 

Symphoricarpos Snow-Berry  and  Indian  Currant 

Tsuga  Hemlock 

Viburnum .  .Viburnum 


Cage  Birds 


IT  WOULD  be  positive  cruelty  to  release  birds  bred  in  confine- 
ment, since  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  develop  their 
instincts  for  self-protection;  moreover,  they  are  perfectly  happy 
in  their  cages  under  ideal  conditions,  and  give  immeasurable 
pleasure.  It  has  been  said  that  one  never  feels  alone  with  a  bird 
in  the  house. 

The  canary  seems  to  be  the  universal  favorite  and  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  cage  birds.  Its  breeding  and  training  has  been 
going  on  for  over  four  hundred  years,  until  today  the  canary  is 
vastly  different  from  its  ancestors,  the  wild  canaries,  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  popular  varieties  include  the  Harz  Mountain,  the  Norwich, 
the  Yorkshire,  the  Manchester,  the  Belgian,  the  Cinnamon  and 
the  Roller.  Bird  fanciers  have  developed  more  rare  varieties,  such 
as  the  Greens,  the  Lizards,  the  Lancashire,  the  Scots  Fancy,  and 
the  White  Canary. 

The  Roller  trills  and  sings  with  his  bill  apparently  closed  and 
his  throat  puffed  out,  while  the  Harz  Mountain  sings  with  his 
mouth  open,  and  his  song  is  louder,  but  not  so  sweet.  The 
Norwich  is  judged  by  its  size  and  color  rather  than  by  its  song. 
It  is  a  much  larger  bird  with  a  bold  voice,  and  a  color  ranging 
from  light  buff  to  orange.  A  sport  of  this  variety  is  the  Crested 
Norwich.  The  others  vary  in  size,  coloring,  length  of  tail,  neck, 
and  leg,  smoothness  of  feather,  et  cetera. 

Much  experimenting  has  been  done  in  crossing  canaries  with 
bullfinches,  chaffinches,  goldfinches  and  linnets. 
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The  color  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bird's  quality  of  singing, 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  breeding,  training,  and  good  health  that 
controls  the  song. 

Canary  breeding  has  become  a  popular  and  profitable  hobby. 
The  selection  of  birds  for  breeding  is  important  because  the  orig- 
inal stock  must  be  from  reliable  sources  and  in  the  best  of  health. 
A  twenty-inch  cage  with  a  removable  center  partition,  feed  cups, 
wire  nests,  and  nesting  material  is  an  ideal  breeding  outfit.  The 
usual  mating  season  is  in  February  and  March.  While  canaries 
have  been  known  to  lay  five  or  six  nests  of  four  or  five  eggs  in  a 
season,  it  is  better  not  to  allow  them  to  raise  more  than  three  nests 
of  young  birds. 

The  male  and  female  birds  should  be  put  in  separate  sides 
of  the  cage  until  they  become  acquainted,  and  then  allowed  to- 
gether. The  birds  at  breeding  season  should  have  a  little  hemp 
added  to  their  usual  canary  and  rape  seed,  and  have  plenty  of 
good  gravel  and  cuttlebone. 

Once  the  young  birds  are  hatched,  feed  them  crumbled,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  with  an  equal  amount  of  dry  bread  crumbs  and  a  bit 
of  poppy  seed.  The  parent  birds  will  feed  the  young  until  they 
are  able  to  feed  themselves,  when  they  should  be  separated. 

The  color  of  the  canaries  can  be  changed  by  color-feeding  while 
they  are  moulting.  Moulting,  which  is  a  natural  process,  need 
cause  no  concern  and  needs  no  special  attention  unless  to  influence 
color. 

The  color  can  become  much  darker  and  richer  if  the  birds  are 
fed  with  a  mixture  of  one  hard-boiled  egg,  finely  chopped,  an 
equal  amount  of  unsalted  cracker  crumbs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
paprika,  a  pinch  of  hot  red  pepper,  a  few  drops  of  olive-oil,  and 
one  fourth  teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar.  This  food  should  be  made 
fresh  each  day  and  never  be  allowed  to  become  stale  in  the  food 
cup.  Start  feeding  the  young  birds  when  they  are  seven  or  eight 
weeks  old,  and  continue  through  the  moulting  period.  Start  feed- 
ing the  older  birds  just  before  the  moult  begins  and  continue  the 
same  method  used  with  younger  ones.  Occasionally  feed  a  little 
lettuce  or  other  green  food.  Pieces  of  ordinary  fresh  sweet  red 
pepper  may  be  fed  in  place  of  the  lettuce. 

In  selecting  a  cage,  choose  one  of  brass  or  enameled  wire,  even 
if  they  do  not  match  the  sunroom  furniture,  and  avoid  the  wicker 
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ones.  The  better  cages  for  small  birds  have  a  fine  mesh  screen 
around  the  bottom  to  prevent  the  seed  from  being  thrown  out. 

Cages,  at  all  times,  should  be  kept  clean,  and  on  the  bottom 
of  them  should  be  placed  a  generous  supply  of  clean  gravel,  con- 
taining charcoal  and  oyster  shell.  Perches  should  be  scraped 
clean  daily,  to  prevent  the  birds'  having  sore  feet  and  rheumatism. 
The  cage  should  be  placed  so  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  day- 
light can  reach  it.  Overheated  rooms  and  draughts  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  bird  should  be  allowed  to  bathe  two  or  three 
times  a  week  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water. 

Through  no  fault  of  its  own  the  bird  is  often  subjected  to 
illness  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  owner.  Colds  are  un- 
avoidable if  the  bird  is  left  in  a  draught.  There  are  tonics  to  put 
in  the  drinking  water,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bird 
away  from  open  windows,  and  to  keep  the  cage  covered  at  night. 
If  young  birds  overeat,  an  unusual  irritation  follows.  The 
abdomen  swells,  and  they  become  constipated.  Feed  two  drops 
of  castor  oil  in  the  bill  and  add  magnesia  to  the  drinking  water. 
Change  the  diet  for  a  few  days  to  bread  and  milk.  Constipation 
in  older  birds  may  be  helped  by  feeding  lettuce  leaf,  ripe  apple, 
or  castor  oil.  Diarrhea  caused  by  stale  food  may  be  cured  by 
dry  bread  soaked  in  boiled  milk  and  blue  poppy  seed. 

If  the  bird  has  fresh  vegetable  matter,  there  is  little  reason 
for  abnormal  loss  of  feathers.  An  unbalanced  diet  of  hard  seed 
and  egg  food  causes  overheating  and  a  feverish  condition  of  the 
skin.  This  results  in  the  birds'  pulling  out  their  feathers. 

A  constant  supply  of  gravel  will  not  only  help  the  bird  to  digest 
his  food,  but  will  enable  him  to  keep  his  claws  a  natural  length. 
However,  should  they  become  so  long  that  they  are  dangerous, 
they  may  be  clipped  with  sharp  pincers  or  scissors  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  below  the  blood  vessels  which  are  perceptible  if  the  foot 
is  held  to  the  light. 

Birds  will  not  be  bothered  with  mites  or  lice  if  the  cage  is  kept 
clean  and  they  are  allowed  to  bathe  frequently.  If  a  bird  is  an- 
noyed and  constantly  picking  at  his  feathers,  it  would  be  wise 
to  examine  him.  Cover  the  cage  at  night  with  a  white  cloth  and 
notice  it  carefully  in  the  morning.  If  mites  are  present,  many 
will  be  on  the  cloth;  tiny  red  specks  full  of  the  bird's  blood.  Boil 
the  cloth  and  repeat  nightly  as  long  as  any  appear.  Dust  the 
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bird  well  with  louse  powder  by  holding  him  on  his  back  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  being  sure  that  the  underparts  of  the  body 
get  well  covered.  Wash  the  cage  thoroughly  and  if  there  is  a 
little  dome  on  the  top,  remove  it  and,  after  cleaning,  put  plenty 
of  louse  powder  under  it  before  replacing. 

There  are  many  cage  birds  that  are  not  well  known  but  are 
very  interesting  for  their  song  and  color.  Usually  they  can  be 
purchased  in  the  larger  bird  stores.  Their  care  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  canary,  but  their  food  varies.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
mixed  canary  seed,  the  goldfinch  likes  poppy  and  thistle  seed; 
the  bullfinch,  thistle  seed;  the  chaffinch,  thistle  seed,  fruits,  ber- 
ries, and  lettuce;  the  yellow  bunting  (Hammer),  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  ant  eggs ;  the  cardinals,  unhulled  rice  and  millet,  and  the  Java 
sparrow,  unhulled  rice  and  millet. 

The  linnet  and  the  mules  (the  result  of  crossbreeding  the  linnet 
and  the  finches  with  the  canary),  are  fed  the  same  as  canaries. 
These  are  all  called  hard-billed  or  seed-eating  birds. 

The  following  are  soft-billed  birds,  which  also  have  their  prefer- 
ences for  food: 

The  Japanese  Robin — fruits,  bread,  milk,  and  prepared  mock- 
ing bird  food. 

The  Indian  Thrush — insects,  meal  worms  and  small  grass- 
hoppers. 

The  Blackcap  (English  Mocking-Bird) — Mocking-bird  food, 
ant  eggs,  fruits,  and  berries. 

The  Nightingale — Mocking-bird  food,  ant  eggs,  meal  worms, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  fruits,  and  berries. 

The  Troupial — Mocking-bird  food,  grated  carrot,  and  fruit, 
especially  bananas. 

AUSTRALIAN  PAROQUETS  (LovE  BIRDS) 

Love  birds  resemble  miniature  parrots  and  breed  readily  in 
captivity.  They  are  about  the  size  of  the  canary  and  if  given  the 
same  treatment  are  very  hardy.  Their  food  is  canary  seed  and 
occasionally  millet  and  steel-cut  oats. 

Their  song  is  agreeable  and  pleasing  if  the  birds  are  kept  near 
each  other,  and  they  often  imitate  the  song  of  the  canary. 

The  natural  coloring  is  grass  green  on  the  body,  head  yellow, 
tail  feathers  yellow  tipped  with  green,  and  the  two  long  tail 
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feathers  are  a  brilliant  blue.  Through  the  careful  selecting  of 
colors  over  a  long  period  of  years,  many  variations  have  been 
produced  and  now  yellow,  white,  lavender,  and  blue  paroquets 
are  available  at  large  bird  stores. 

PARROTS 

There  are  about  three  hundred  kinds  of  parrots,  all  of  which 
have  contributed  to  the  long  list  of  cage  birds.  Their  almost- 
human  intelligence  makes  them  exceedingly  interesting  pets.  In 
addition  to  talking,  they  may  be  taught  to  sing,  whistle,  and 
imitate  the  sounds  of  other  birds  and  animals.  They  often  outlive 
their  owners  and  have  been  said  to  reach  over  one  hundred  years 
of  age.  They  seldom  breed  in  captivity. 

The  parrot  cage  must  be  a  large  one  and,  since  all  parrots  come 
from  the  tropics,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  warm 
and  away  from  draughts. 

Their  food  consists  of  hemp  and  sunflower  seed,  with  parrot 
crackers  and  coffee,  which  most  parrots  prefer  to  water. 

BIRDS  AND  THEIR  CARE 

CANARIES  AND  OTHER  CAGE  BIRDS 

..Albright,  J.  N.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Campbell  Printing  Company,  1927. 

CANARIES  AND  CAGE  BIRDS H olden,  G.  H.,  N.  Y.,  Holden,  1930 

REVISED  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CANARIES  AND  OTHER  CAGE  BIRDS 

Fogg,  Howard,  Louisville,   Ky.,  Audubon  Pub.   Co.,   1934. 


How  to  Prevent  and  Destroy  Insects 
in  the  Home 

S[NdE  the  old  adage,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure,  is  always  an  excellent  rule  to  follow,  here  are  several 
ounces  of  prevention. 

1 .  Never  allow  food  to  stand  in  open  pots  or  cans  in  basement  or 
kitchen. 

2.  Crumbs  of  any  description  should  always  be  swept  up  after 
meals,  never  allowing  any  to  lodge  around  the  kitchen  base- 
board. 

3.  Always  flush  sink  well  with  scalding  water  after  washing  dishes, 
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and  once  a  week  or  so  use  some  good  drain-pipe  solvent  to 
flush  the  outlet.  Coffee  grounds  are  excellent  to  run  through 
the  drain,  since  the  swirling  motion  will  void  the  trap  of  all 
grease,  which  might  have  collected  from  constant  usage. 

4.  Wrapping  paper  from  grocery  stores  or  meat  shops  should 
never  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  basement  or  on  the  back 
porch. 

5.  Scrub  the  basement  at  least  once  a  week,  always  being  certain 
that  the  line  along  the  wall  is  as  dry  as  possible.    To  further 
this  open  the  windows  for  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  scrubbing. 

6.  If  possible  stop  up  all  cracks  around  baseboard  in  kitchen,  also 
any  openings  leading  to  the  basement  from  the  outside. 

ANTS  (BLACK  AND  RED):  Red  ants  live  entirely  on  the  food 
that  human  beings  eat,  and  are  generally  found  in  the  sugar 
container  or  the  bread  box,  while  black  ants  burrow  into  wood, 
eating  out  the  inside,  and  thus  becoming  very  dangerous  to  old 
buildings.  They  have  been  known  to  completely  destroy  the 
joists  of  buildings,  thereby  endangering  the  lives  of  the  occupants. 

If  possible,  watch  the  ants  return  to  the  out  of  doors  in  the 
evening  and  follow  them  to  their  hill,  which  should  not  be  far 
away.  When  found,  pour  into  the  hole  large  quantities  of  boiling 
water  mixed  with  any  strong  disinfectant.  There  are  many  fis- 
sures in  an  ant  hill  and  in  order  to  get  to  the  ants'  nest  an  abun- 
dance of  liquid  is  necessary.  It  is  most  important  to  sprinkle  any 
good  roach  powder  along  the  baseboard  and  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  door  entrance.  Within  a  day  or  so  one  should  be  entirely 
rid  of  these  insects. 

BEDBUGS:  The  housewife  who  believes  the  presence  of  bedbugs 
is  a  stigma  on  her  housekeeping  is  absolutely  wrong.  These  bugs 
are  often  found  in  new  houses,  having  been  brought  in  on  the 
lumber  used  in  construction.  They  can  be  traced  to  the  lumber 
camps  since  they  are  very  fond  of  wood ;  however,  their  main  food 
consists  of  human  blood.  Neither  heat  nor  cold  will  destroy  them, 
and  they  can  live  a  year  or  more  in  an  unoccupied  house  with  no 
sustenance  at  all. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  very  dark  and  inaccessible  places; 
under  the  mattress,  on  the  springs,  and  around  the  buttons  of  a 
mattress;  along  the  seams  and  under  broken  wall  paper,  about 
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the  window  casing,  under  the  baseboard  and  even  below  the  door 
hinges. 

If  the  mattress  in  the  infested  room  has  a  tear  in  the  cover, 
burn  it  at  once,  and  then  begin  using  any  good  bug  exterminator. 
Spray  it  into  every  crevice  about  the  room,  being  sure  that  the 
powder  touches  the  bugs  and  the  eggs. 

FLEAS:  Because  of  the  smallness  of  the  flea  it  is  difficult  to 
exterminate.  If  there  are  any  pets  in  the  house,  such  as  dogs  or 
cats,  one  must  first  rid  them  of  these  insects  before  beginning  on 
the  upholstery. 

Any  flea  powder  recommended  by  a  competent  veterinarian  can 
be  sprayed  on  these  animals  and  into  their  sleeping  quarters.  Fleas 
are  bloodsuckers,  and  must  be  exterminated  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  multiply  rapidly  and  can  infest  a  house  very  quickly. 

If  found  in  great  abundance,  the  only  remedy  is  to  call  in  an 
excellent  exterminator  company. 

FLIES:  The  war  against  the  musca  or  fly  as  it  is  commonly 
known  is,  of  course,  fought  the  world  over,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  exterminate  the  insect  entirely.  The  only  remedy 
known  is  to  keep  the  house  closed  as  tightly  as  possible,  with 
shades  drawn  in  the  summer  months,  and  then  use  any  of  the 
well-advertised  liquid  sprays.  Flies  spread  disease  rapidly,  so  be 
sure  to  spray  all  rooms  often,  especially  the  kitchen  where  food 
is  subject  to  contamination. 

MOTH:  The  clothes  moth  one  often  sees  in  the  wardrobe, 
though  it  lays  the  egg,  is  not  the  insect  which  does  the  damage, 
as  most  people  believe.  The  real  damage  is  done  by  the  worm 
after  it  is  hatched  from  the  egg;  consequently  one  should  destroy 
all  eggs  that  might  be  found  on  the  clothing.  Once  they  begin 
to  hatch  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  moths  from  causing  untold 
distress  and  loss.  Spray  a  wardrobe  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
being  sure  to  penetrate  all  dark  corners  where  moths  are  found 
in  great  quantities.  If  they  are  in  upholstery  there  is  only  one 
solution  to  the  problem  and  that  is  to  call  an  exterminator  company 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

MOSQUITOES:  We  all  know  the  mosquito  too  well,  and  dif- 
ferent persons  have  various  ways  of  fighting  it;  some  with  news- 
papers, and  others  with  the  current  magazines. 

If  possible,  get  at  the  source  of  breeding.    If  there  are  any 
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stagnant  ponds,  refuse  boxes,  or  cans  near  your  home,  see  that 
they  are  drained  and  cleaned,  and  kept  so,  since  mosquitoes 
spread  deadly  fevers.  The  open  sewer  drops  along  an  avenue 
are  great  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes,  and  more  than  one 
instance  is  known  where  the  sewers  were  found  to  be  infested 
with  this  insect.  In  one  case  a  number  of  the  residents  joined 
in  buying  great  quantities  of  used  motor  oil,  which  was  poured 
into  the  several  sewers  along  the  street.  The  excellent  effect  ob- 
tained was  surprising. 

ROACH  (COCKROACH):  This  insect  has  a  varied  diet,  and  can 
live  on  leather,  paper,  glue,  or  grease  as  well  as  on  the  food  eaten 
by  man.  It  is  found  in  basements,  kitchens,  office  files,  ware- 
houses, and  in  all  restaurants.  Roaches  are  fast  workers  and 
travelers,  and  can  only  be  caught  when  surprised,  such  as  by 
opening  a  drawer  or  box  cover.  Liquid  evaporates  too  rapidly 
to  be  very  effective.  Use  any  good  roach  powder,  spreading  it 
in  quantities  near  the  cracks  and  crevices  into  which  the  insects 
run.  Keep  this  up  for  several  days,  even  after  you  kill  the  large 
roaches,  or  the  small  ones  recently  hatched  will  demand  that  you 
do  your  work  over  again.  Sugar  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris  in 
equal  parts  and  sprinkled  in  the  haunts  of  the  insect  is  also  most 
effective. 

SILVERFISH:  This  little  insect  is  grayish  in  color,  shaped  like 
a  torpedo,  with  long  feelers  at  both  ends.  He  inhabits  the  warm 
places  only,  making  his  nest  near,  or  on  top  of,  the  water  boiler, 
and,  in  some  instances,  in  openings  in  the  foundation.  His  itin- 
erary is  always  from  the  basement  up  the  pipe  shafts  or  furnace 
risers  to  the  second  and  third  floors,  where  he  conceals  himself 
behind  built-in  bathtubs  and  in  the  linen  closets.  If  linen  is  void 
of  starch  he  will  do  untold  damage. 

Obtain  a  powder  spray  and  a  can  of  roach  powder,  being  care- 
ful not  to  spray  powder  on  damp  floors,  for  it  will  then  lose  its 
value.  Spray  in  the  basement  around  all  openings  to  the  first 
floor  and  also  on  the  floor  around  the  water  tank.  Following  this 
operation  proceed  to  the  second  floor  and  spray  behind  all  the 
bathtubs,  especially  into  the  pipe  shafts,  gaining  admittance 
through  the  access  panel  in  the  room  adjacent  to  the  bathroom. 
Continue  this  for  a  week  or  so  in  order  to  destroy  the  young 
ones. 
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To  insure  comfort  when  using  this  powder,  place  a  handker- 
chief saturated  with  water  over  the  nose  and  mouth. 

GNATS:  These  small  insects  are  a  great  annoyance,  and  can  be 
combatted  in  the  home  only  with  an  ordinary  fly  spray.  It  is 
always  essential  to  see  that  no  refuse  from  the  table  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  kitchen  sink,  since  anything  of  this  nature  will 
always  draw  the  gnats.  Always  be  sure  that  the  can  for  refuse 
in  the  alley  has  a  cover,  and  that  no  vases  of  decayed  flowers  are 
in  the  house. 

Cats  and  Their  Care 

VERY  little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  domestic  cat.  As 
far  back  as  the  beginning  of  human  records  the  cat  was 
the  pet  of  man.  The  ancient  Egyptians  worshiped  the  cat  in 
their  temples  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  many  of  the  relics 
unearthed  have  shown  the  importance  the  cat  held  as  a  house- 
hold pet  during  that  era.  They  have  been  used  by  man  in  the 
home,  on  shipboard,  and  in  the  granaries  as  guardians  against 
mice  and  rats.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
vary  only  in  minor  characteristics. 

Cats  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes,  short-haired  and 
long-haired.  The  short-haired  ones  differ  mostly  in  their  color. 
The  Tabby  is  brindled,  either  brown,  blue  or  silver,  spotted,  or 
red.  The  Maltese  is  bluish.  The  Tortoise-Shell  is  black,  red, 
and  yellow,  and  if  white  is  present,  it  is  referred  to  as  Tortoise- 
Shell  and  White.  Then  there  are  the  pure  Blacks,  Browns,  and 
Whites.  Some  have  blue  eyes,  and  some  green,  and  others  yellow. 
The  Manx  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  no  tail  and  the  hind  legs  are 
longer  than  the  front  ones.  The  Siamese  is  tawny,  with  a  black 
head,  black  tail  and  feet,  and  has  blue,  almond-shaped  eyes. 

The  best  known  varieties  of  long-haired  cats  are  the  Angora 
and  the  Persian.  The  Angora  comes  from  the  Province  of  Angora 
in  Western  Asia,  and  has  a  small  head  with  a  short,  rather  angular 
nose.  The  ears  are  large,  with  tufts  of  long  hair  growing  from  the 
tips,  and  the  eyes  are  full  and  round.  The  long  and  graceful  body 
is  covered  with  long,  silky  hair,  which  is  curly  at  the  base.  The 
legs  are  short,  and  the  tail  long  and  curved,  having  long  hair  at 
the  base  and  shorter  hair  at  the  tip.  The  colors  are  black,  dark 
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slate,  fawn,  red,  orange,  gray,  and  white.  The  eyes  of  the 
black  and  slate-colored  cats  are  orange,  and  those  of  the  white 
should  be  blue,  but  are  sometimes  pink.  Angoras  are  sometimes 
bred  for  mixed  colors,  the  black  and  orange  being  the  most  popu- 
lar. 

The  Persian  has  a  larger  head,  less  pointed  ears,  with  tufts 
growing  from  the  tips.  The  eyes  are  large  and  full,  the  body 
larger,  and  the  legs  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  Angora. 
The  tail  is  of  greater  length  and  the  growth  at  the  end  is  longer 
than  that  at  the  base.  The  colors  are  white,  black,  blue,  chin- 
chilla, and  smoke.  The  so-called  Tortoise-Shell  and  the  Tabby 
long-haired  cats  are  the  result  of  crossing  either  the  Angora  or 
Persian  with  the  short-haired  Tortoise-Shell  or  Tabby  cats,  and 
they  are  not  full-blooded. 

Cats  are  extremely  independent,  but  love  to  be  petted,  and 
respond  by  purring  and  rubbing  against  the  one  whose  affection 
they  desire.  They  attain  their  full  growth  at  nine  months,  and 
live  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  from  fifty-six  to  sixty-three  days, 
and  during  that  time  the  prospective  mother  should  have  com- 
fortable living  quarters,  be  well  fed,  and  not  annoyed  or  teased. 
She  should  have  a  box  lined  with  some  soft  material,  in  a  dark- 
ened place,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  retreat  there.  After 
the  kittens  arrive,  feed  the  mother  cream,  cereals,  and  raw  eggs  for 
two  days,  after  which  feed  daily  a  bit  of  raw  beef,  and  bread 
softened  in  her  milk. 

Kittens  are  blind  and  helpless  at  birth.  They  should  not  be 
handled  until  they  are  ready  to  walk.  Leave  the  mother  alone 
with  the  kittens,  and  she  will  know  what  to  do.  Watch*  to  see 
that  each  kitten  has  its  place  to  feed,  or  a  strong  one  may  crowd 
out  the  weak  and  they  will  starve.  Never  destroy  the  whole  litter 
of  kittens,  for  milk  fever  may  develop  in  the  mother.  They  may 
be  weaned,  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  weeks,  by  putting  their  noses 
in  a  saucer  of  warm  milk.  At  first,  feed  six  times  a  day,  gradually 
reducing  feedings  to  three  meals  a  day  when  they  are  six  months 
old.  A  full-grown  cat  should  have  two  regular  meals  a  day,  with 
the  heavier  or  meat  meal  in  the  evening. 

Cats  need  fresh  air,  grass  and  other  green  things  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  diet,  and  should  not  be  confined  to  the  house 
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or  the  care  of  them  will  become  more  arduous.  Cats  kept  in  a 
city  apartment  should  be  fed  stale  bread,  oatmeal,  and  biscuits, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  milk  (sour  milk  is  upsetting),  fresh  vege- 
tables (especially  celery  and  asparagus),  and  meat  (preferably 
raw).  Occasionally  feed  the  cat  boiled  liver,  and,  as  a  frequent 
treat,  a  bit  of  catnip.  Always  keep  fresh  drinking  water  in  a 
convenient  place.  Country  cats  will  find  much  of  their  food  while 
prowling  around,  but  they  should  also  be  fed  from  the  kitchen. 

Cats  are  very  clean  in  their  habits  and  are  easily  trained  to 
use  a  paper  or  a  pan  of  sand. 

They  usually  keep  their  bodies  clean,  and  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  bathe  them.  However,  if  a  cat  will  not  keep  itself  clean, 
there  are  special  soaps  with  which  to  make  a  suds  and  lather. 
Moisten  the  coat,  and,  beginning  with  the  hind  quarters,  work  in 
the  lather.  Then  rinse  the  cat  with  luke-warm  water  and  wrap 
in  a  towel  and  dry  before  brushing.  If  the  cat  has  fleas,  rub  in 
flea  powder  and  comb  with  a  fine-toothed  comb,  dropping  any 
fleas  into  hot  water  in  order  to  kill  them. 

If  a  cat  is  sick  it  will  seek  a  dark  place  in  which  to  hide,  and 
will  refuse  to  eat.  Giving  a  cat  medicine  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
but  after  winning  its  confidence  by  petting,  you  can  place  by 
means  of  a  small  syringe  the  required  amount  of  medicine  in  its 
mouth.  A  few  drops  may  be  given  at  a  time  to  allow  for  swallow- 
ing. Cats  are  very  sensitive  to  odors,  and  reject  food  that  con- 
ceals medicine. 

From  constantly  licking  their  fur  they  often  have  their  digestive 
tracts  clogged  with  balls  of  hair.  The  symptoms  are  coughing 
and  choking.  A  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  weekly,  will  form  a 
coating  around  this  hair  ball,  and  the  cat  will  either  regurgitate 
or  evacuate  it  without  difficulty. 

If  a  cat  refuses  to  eat  during  an  illness,  forcible  feeding  must 
be  resorted  to  with  care.  Cooled  malted  milk  or  beef  blood  ex- 
tract may  be  fed  with  the  small  syringe. 

In  the  spring,  cod  liver  oil  in  the  daily  feeding  will  improve  the 
general  health,  and  is  excellent  for  the  condition  of  the  fur. 

If  a  bone  is  lodged  in  a  cat's  throat,  try  to  remove  it  with  the 
fingers  or  with  pincers ;  otherwise,  give  olive  oil. 

If  a  cat  has  been  poisoned,  give  an  emetic  and  call  in  the 
veterinarian  to  diagnose  the  case. 
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Canker  in  the  ear  is  indicated  by  scratching  the  inside  of  the 
ear  or  rubbing  it  on  the  floor.  With  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton 
on  a  match  stick,  swab  out  the  ear  with  warm  olive  oil  followed 
by  a  rinse  of  warm  boric  acid. 

Constipation  can  be  benefited  and  often  cured  by  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  castor  oil  followed  by  a  soft  or  liquid  diet  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Convulsions  are  usually  from  constipation.  Carefully  apply 
ether  or  chloroform  to  the  nose  and  place  a  hot  water  bag  on  the 
spine. 

Distemper  is  contagious  and  may  develop  into  pneumonia. 
Keep  the  cat  warm  in  a  jacket,  and  wash  the  nostrils  and  eyes 
with  boric  acid.  Feed  raw  eggs,  a  little  fish,  cod  liver  oil,  and 
malted  milk. 

Eczema  and  mange  are  easily  confused;  it  is  best  to  consult 
a  veterinarian. 

CATS  AND  THEIR  CARE 

YOUR  CAT:    ITS  CARE  AND  TREATMENT 

Bary-Saunders,  A.,   Philadelphia,  David   McKay,  N.  D. 

CATS  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT Simpson,  Frances,  London,  Pitman,  1924. 

CATS:    LONG-HAIRED  AND  SHORT  ....  Soame,  E.  B.,  London,  Methuen,  1933. 


Care  of  Dogs 


AT  WHELPING  time  the  mother  should  be  provided  with 
clean,  secluded  quarters.  The  puppies  will  require  but  little 
time  or  attention  for  the  first  few  days,  except  to  see  that  their 
quarters  are  comfortable,  with  an  even  temperature.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  chilling  the  young  ones.  One  should  be  certain 
that  the  mother's  milk  is  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
litter.  The  diet  during  the  nursing  period  should  consist  of  milk, 
bread  and  milk,  broths,  meat,  and  meat  and  vegetable  soups. 
Due  to  the  maternal  duties,  the  mother  must  be  restricted  for  a 
short  period  in  her  opportunities  for  exercise. 

At  the  end  of  three  to  six  weeks  puppies  should  be  encouraged 
to  drink  warm  milk  from  a  pan.  Do  not  permit  the  puppies  to 
overeat,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  be  given  five  meals 
a  day  until  they  are  four  months  of  age.  A  puppy  is  weaned,  and 
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then  the  responsibility  of  its  development  rests  with  the  owner. 
It  is  advisable  after  the  puppy  becomes  four  weeks  of  age  to  con- 
sult with  a  veterinarian  in  order  that  the  puppy  may  be  pre- 
vented from  having  fleas,  or  hookworm  and  other  internal  para- 
sites. 

BATH:  The  condition  of  a  dog's  coat  is  the  best  indication  of 
the  animal's  health.  The  water  of  the  bath  should  be  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dog,  or  even  a  little  warmer.  Only  a  pure  soap 
should  be  used,  and  the  use  of  coal-tar  solutions  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  Begin  by  working  the  lather  around  the  dog's  neck 
and  across  the  back.  As  the  lather  thickens,  the  water  may  be 
dipped  from  the  bath  and  worked  into  the  dog's  coat  until  the 
soap  becomes  soft  and  creamy.  Wash  the  stomach  and  legs,  and 
then  finish  with  the  throat  and  head,  being  very  careful  to  avoid 
the  dog's  eyes.  The  ears  should  be  washed  separately  and  in 
doing  so  do  not  let  the  water  get  into  the  inner  ear.  Several  rins- 
ings of  clear  water  should  be  given  before  taking  the  dog  from 
the  bath.  Dry  the  dog  with  a  rough  absorbent  towel  and  when 
thoroughly  dry,  comb  the  hair  vigorously.  Too  many  baths  will 
remove  the  oil  from  the  glands  of  the  dog's  skin. 

FEEDING  OF  DOGS:  The  normal  diet  of  a  dog  should  consist 
of  meat,  but  vegetables  (with  the  exception  of  potatoes)  and  fruit 
are  essential.  Table  scraps  are  recommended,  and  form  a  de- 
sirable, balanced  ration  if  they  can  be  had  in  such  abundance 
as  to  afford  the  dog  an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice.  In  select- 
ing a  commercial  dog  food,  only  those  of  a  well-known  and  well- 
recommended  variety  should  be  chosen.  Such  foods  as  com- 
mercial dog  foods  should  be  supplemented  by  meats  and 
vegetables. 

Proper  feeding  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  keeping  a  dog's 
health  and  ensuring  his  resistance  to  disease.  In  feeding  milk,  it 
should  be  understood  that  cow's  milk  differs  from  the  milk  of  a 
female  dog.  It  does  not  contain  as  much  sugar  of  milk,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  sweetened  somewhat  and  scalded  before  allow- 
ing the  dog  to  take  it. 

After  a  dog  matures,  it  should  be  fed  twice  daily.  One  feed- 
ing a  day  is  insufficient  and  will  cause  a  dog  to  bolt  his  food 
without  properly  masticating  it.  Then,  too,  two  or  three  times  a 
week  a  large,  thoroughly-cooked  bone  should  be  given  the  dog. 
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This  is  done  to  give  him  a  chance  to  exercise  his  jaws  and  to  keep 
his  teeth  clean.  Be  certain  that  small  bones  or  fish  bones  are  not 
given,  for  they  are  likely  to  cause  trouble  by  splintering  or  being 
swallowed,  and  this  will  result  in  the  laceration  or  cutting  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines. 

Starchy,  sloppy  foods,  gristle  and  excessive  fats,  sweets,  bon- 
bons and  chocolates  are  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  feeding  a  dog. 

DISEASES  OF  DOGS 

FORENOTE:  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  article  on  the 
diseases  of  dogs  to  go  into  the  treatment  and  remedy  for  the 
diseases.  In  each  case  an  immediate  consultation  with  a  veterina- 
rian is  recommended.  The  purpose  is  to  give  some  of  the  causes 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  more  common  ailments. 

DISTEMPER:  Distemper  may  be  caused  by  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tions, insufficient  food  or  overfeeding,  lack  of  fresh  air,  lack  of 
exercise,  or  exposure  to  dampness.  It  is  infectious  and  highly  con- 
tagious, and  will  sometimes  appear  in  a  locality  spontaneously 
and  without  apparent  cause,  assuming  an  epidemic  form.  Age 
offers  no  immunity  to  distemper,  though  it  occurs  more  frequently 
in  younger  dogs.  Very  few  dogs  are  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
through  life  without  having,  at  some  stage,  contracted  distemper. 

In  the  event  a  younger  dog  is  to  be  exhibited  at  a  show,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  benching  used  is  thoroughly 
sterilized  and  disinfected  before  employing  it.  The  exhibition  of 
a  young  dog  places,  also,  a  great  strain  on  his  nervous  system 
and  might  tend  to  stimulate  and  develop  this  dread  disease.  Once 
a  dog  has  reached  the  age  of  one  year  and  is  in  good  health  he 
should  encounter  little  difficulty  in  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
distemper  if  a  veterinarian  is  promptly  consulted  and  the  proper 
remedies  employed. 

Symptoms:  The  ordinary  symptoms  of  distemper  are  dullness> 
sneezing,  chills,  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  congestion  of  the  eyes, 
moisture  of  the  nose,  which  soon  becomes  hot  and  dry,  a  gagging 
cough  accompanied  by  vomiting  in  which  a  little  mucus  is  voided, 
thirst,  and  a  desire  to  lie  in  a  very  warm  place. 

MANGE:  Mange  may  be  recognized  by  the  evidence  of  an 
intense  itching,  or  by  a  fetid  body  smell.  In  both  instances, 
pustules  are  developed,  which  cause  a  scab  to  form.  When 
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scratched,  the  scabs,  accompanied  by  the  hair,  are  knocked  off, 
leaving  the  skin  bare.  The  shoulders  and  thighs,  about  the  hock 
joints,  the  feet,  and  the  eyes  are  favorite  starting  points  for  mange. 
A  veterinarian  should  be  consulted  at  once  for  the  proper  solu- 
tion to  apply  to  eliminate  these  parasites. 

ECZEMA:  This  is  a  disease  causing  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  skin,  indicated  by  redness,  swelling  pustules,  scabs,  and 
crusts,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  itching.  Eczema  is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  an  unhealthy  internal  condition  and 
usually  occurs  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  usually  caused 
by  improper  feeding,  lack  of  exercise,  and  parasites  in  the  intes- 
tines or  the  blood.  Here  again  it  is  recommended  that  the  owner 
consult  a  veterinarian  for  a  proper  diet,  which  should  invigorate 
the  intestinal  tract. 

WORMS:  This  disease  is  especially  virulent  in  puppies.  The 
symptoms  are  restlessness,  cough,  bad  breath,  nausea,  irregularity 
of  the  bowels,  disturbed  slumber,  colicky  pains,  persistent  diarrhea, 
cake-nose,  the  dog  swallowing  foreign  substances  such  as  coal  and 
ashes,  etc.,  dragging  the  hind  parts  on  the  ground  in  a  sitting 
position.  All  of  these  symptoms  are  indications  of  the  existence 
of  some  kind  of  worms  and  a  veterinarian  should  be  consulted. 

FITS:  A  dog  is  more  subject  to  epilepsy  than  any  of  the  other 
domestic  animals,  because  of  its  nervous  system.  No  preliminary 
warning  of  epilepsy  is  given,  except  a  slight  quivering  of  the  mus- 
cles. Before  the  animal  falls  on  its  side,  losing  consciousness, 
the  limbs  work  violently,  the  eyes  are  set  and  froth  issues  from 
the  mouth,  the  attack  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

This  is  caused  by  nervous  excitement,  indigestion,  worms,  pro- 
tracted constipation,  violent  exercise  after  feeding,  and  injuries 
about  the  head.  A  veterinarian  should  be  consulted  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

INTERNAL  CANKER  OF  THE  EAR:  The  ordinary  symptoms  of 
this  disease  are  a  red  and  inflamed  appearance  of  the  ear,  a  heated 
feeling  to  the  touch,  a  violent  shaking  of  the  head,  scratching  at 
the  base  of  the  ear,  pressing  the  ear  to  the  ground,  a  dark-brown 
discharge  containing  blood  and  pus  and  having  an  unpleasant 
odor,  and  a  number  of  small  bright  red  spots  in  the  ear. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  consult  a  veterinarian.  However,  it 
will  do  no  harm  for  the  amount  of  the  dog's  exercise  to  be  in- 
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creased,  and  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  well-boiled  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  and  carrots.  The  ears  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once  a  day,  using  warm  water 
and  adding  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  quart.  Castile  soap 
and  a  fine  sponge  or  syringe  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  the 
discharge  from  the  inside  of  the  ears.  If  the  syringe  is  employed, 
gentleness  in  its  use  should  be  observed. 

In  case  of  an  external  canker  of  the  ear  touch  the  sore  every 
day  with  a  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  and  apply  iodoform  oint- 
ment two  or  three  times  daily. 

INDIGESTION:  The  prevailing  causes  are  improper  or  irregular 
feeding  or  too  heavy  meals  after  the  dog  has  been  through  a  long 
fast.  Lack  of  exercise  is  also  very  largely  the  cause  of  this  trouble. 
The  symptoms  are  frequent  vomiting  or  some  bowel  disturbance, 
vertigo,  nervousness,  continual  stretching  or  swallowing  foreign 
substances  such  as  straw,  ashes,  salt,  etc.  An  acute  attack  of 
indigestion  is  frequently  accompanied  by  convulsions.  It  is  said 
that  eczema  is  also  a  frequent  symptom. 

In  treating  indigestion,  a  veterinarian  should  be  consulted. 
Feeding  the  dog  three  spare  meals  a  day  of  raw,  lean,  finely- 
chopped  beef  is  prescribed,  and  no  additional  food  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

RHEUMATISM:  This  is  a  disease  of  the  blood  due  to  an  excess 
of  uric  acid  in  the  system.  It  may,  also,  be  attributed  to  exposure 
and  to  dampness.  The  treatment  is  to  place  the  dog  in  warm, 
dry  quarters,  and  to  keep  the  animal's  bowels  moving  freely. 
Lime  water  should  be  added  to  the  drinking  water  and  nitrate  of 
potash  should  be  given  the  dog  when  fever  exists. 

Hints  for  the  Mistress  of  the  Home 

"Tell  me  how  a  mistress  treats  her  serv- 
ants, and  I  will  tell  you  what  has  been 
her  breeding,  education,  and  background" 

T7*  MPLOYERS  who  lack  good  breeding  are  usually  inconsiderate 
Jd/  and  undignified  in  the  treatment  of  their  servants.  This  is 
especially  marked  in  the  newly  rich,  who  have  only  recently  be- 
come employers. 
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Servants  are  no  longer  slaves,  but  human  beings,  often  with 
more  brains  than  those  whom  they  serve.  It  requires  intelligence 
to  be  a  good  servant  as  well  as  a  good  employer.  Praise  and 
appreciation  should  not  be  forgotten,  because  they  invariably  en- 
courage better  service. 

The  mistress  should  bid  her  servants  good  morning  and  good 
night;  she  should  not  forget  to  say  please,  and  should  in  every 
way  attempt  to  make  the  work  a  pleasant  routine. 

Unexpected  tasks  must  not  be  thrust  too  often  on  servants. 
Their  work  should  be  definitely  planned  for  them,  and  they  should 
be  allowed  to  perform  these  tasks  without  further  interference. 
If  there  is  only  one  maid,  then  the  mistress  must  choose  the  work 
that  she  will  do  daily,  and  not  expect  the  one  servant  to  carry 
the  whole  burden. 

If  servants  are  slovenly  in  their  work,  they  should  be  cor- 
rected, and,  if  they  continue  to  fail,  they  should  be  dismissed 
with  a  week's  notice. 

A  mistress  should  never  encourage  personal  conversation  with 
her  servants.  She  should  not  question  them  about  their  private 
lives,  and  under  no  circumstances  allow  information  about  former 
employers  to  reach  her  through  her  servants.  There  is,  also,  no 
greater  bore  than  the  woman  who  quotes  her  servants.  A  good 
servant  resents  such  familiarity.  A  good  mistress  should  not  be 
utterly  indifferent,  however,  to  the  troubles  of  her  servants,  and 
if  they  come  to  her  for  help  or  advice,  she  should  aid  them  to 
the  best  of  her  ability. 

If  the  servant  is  a  maid  and  lengthy  instructions  are  to  be 
given,  allow  her  to  be  seated.  If  this  seems  too  familiar,  then  write 
the  instructions  and  hand  them  to  her,  elucidating  those  items 
which  may  not  seem  clear. 

TABLE  CONVERSATION:  When  it  is  necessary  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  maid,  wait  until  she  is  near  you  and  speak  quietly. 
Never  embarrass  her  by  reprimanding  her  in  the  presence  of 
others.  No  member  of  the  family  should  draw  a  servant  into 
the  conversation  at  the  table.  Under  such  circumstances  only  ex- 
ceptional servants  will  retain  the  dignity  expected  of  them  when 
company  arrives. 

TELEPHONE:  The  telephone  should  be  supplied  with  a  pad 
and  pencil,  so  that  messages  may  be  written  down.  A  maid 
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should  not  be  permitted  to  carry  on  long,  friendly  conversations 
over  the  telephone;  she  should  be  allowed  to  make  personal  ap- 
pointments and  to  receive  emergency  calls  only. 

UNIFORMS:  Uniforms  should  be  supplied  for  the  servants  by 
the  mistress.  They  should  be  tailored,  simple  in  detail,  and  of 
durable  quality.  A  maid  should  wear  a  small  cap,  especially  if 
her  hair  is  apt  to  be  unruly.  In  summer,  uniforms  of  light-weight 
material  should  be  worn,  and  in  winter,  those  of  a  heavier-weight 
material.  When  there  is  only  one  maid,  she  should  wear  uni- 
forms with  short  sleeves  for  the  morning  work. 

VACATION:  If  servants  have  been  in  your  employ  for  a  year 
or  more,  they  should  receive  a  week's  vacation  with  pay. 

COUNTRY  HOUSES:  Those  who  live  in  the  country  should  see 
that  their  servants  get  some  recreation;  and  if  the  city  is  within 
reasonable  distance,  a  station  wagon  should  be  provided  to  take 
them  to  town. 

KITCHEN  AND  PANTRY:  The  kitchen  and  pantry  should  be  kept 
painted  and  in  good  condition.  They  should  be  furnished  with 
the  best  equipment  you  can  afford.  Dishes  cannot  be  kept  clean 
without  plenty  of  soap,  towels,  and  dish  cloths.  A  good  scouring 
powder  should  be  provided  for  the  kitchen  floor,  sink,  and  coun- 
ters. 

LIVING  QUARTERS:  A  servant's  room  should  have  a  comfort- 
able bed  (sheets,  blankets,  and  pillows  in  good  condition),  a 
dresser,  two  comfortable  chairs,  a  reading  table,  a  lamp,  a  sewing 
table,  a  waste  basket,  alarm  clock,  and,  if  possible,  a  desk.  The 
mirror  should  reflect  her  image  accurately.  Her  sewing  table 
should  be  supplied  with  darning  thread,  cotton  thread  of  several 
colors,  a  thimble,  and  scissors.  A  pencil,  pen  and  ink  should  be 
in  the  desk,  and  magazines  on  the  table.  The  room  should  be 
attractive,  with  clean  curtains,  and  a  rug  on  the  floor. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  framed  instructions  on  the  wall,  includ- 
ing the  care  of  the  room.  Some  maids  are  exceedingly  careless  of 
their  own  quarters.  The  maid  should  be  informed  that  she  is 
to  care  for  her  own  room  as  she  cares  for  the  rest  of  the  house. 
The  room  should  be  aired  daily,  cigarette  stubs  removed  and 
ashes  placed  in  a  receptacle  provided  for  that  purpose.  Pins 
and  nails  should  never  be  put  in  the  walls  without  permission  and 
the  wallpaper  should  not  be  used  as  a  scratch  pad. 
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The  bathroom  should  be  supplied  with  bath  towels,  hand  towels, 
wash  cloths,  toilet  paper,  and  soap.  If  the  wages  are  low,  there 
should  be  added  the  necessary  medicines,  such  as  salts,  bandages, 
a  solution  for  burns,  et  cetera.  If  these  are  not  available  for  her 
personal  use,  they  should  be  given  to  her  from  the  household 
medicine  chest  when  she  needs  them. 

In  large  houses  the  servants  quarters  are  more  elaborate  and 
generally  include  a  sitting  room  and  a  dining  room. 


Hints  for  the  Housemaid 

A  MAID  should  be  pleasant  in  manner  and  neat  and  clean  in 
her  habits  and  appearance.  Her  low-heeled  shoes  must  be 
in  good  condition,  her  dresses  and  aprons  clean  and  mended,  and 
her  hair  and  finger  nails  immaculate. 

She  should  change  her  dress  in  the  afternoon,  and  should  plan 
her  work  so  that  she  may  have  an  hour  off  for  rest  in  the  after- 
noon. 

A  maid  should  take  an  interest  in  the  house  in  which  she  is 
working  and  not  always  have  to  be  told  what  to  do.  If  the  silver 
needs  an  extra  cleaning,  or  the  children  have  brought  in  mud  on  a 
rainy  day,  she  should  attend  to  such  things  without  waiting  for 
her  mistress  to  remind  her  of  them. 

If  unexpected  company  comes  to  dinner,  the  maid  should  meet 
this  emergency  with  courteous  cooperation. 

While  under  her  employer's  roof  she  should  keep  strictly  con- 
fidential all  matters  pertaining  to  the  household,  and  if  she  is 
wise  she  will  not  gossip  even  if  dismissed.  Many  excellent  serv- 
ants have  failed  to  obtain  a  position  when  it  is  learned  that  they 
gossip. 

A  maid  should  always  stand  when  her  mistress  is  speaking  to 
her;  if  she  is  not  feeling  well  she  should  ask  permission  to  be 
seated. 

She  should  not  offer  excuses  for  the  mistakes  made,  but  thank 
the  mistress  for  the  correction  and  try  not  to  let  it  happen  again. 

A  week's  notice  should  be  given  before  leaving  an  employer. 
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DOOR:  Answer  the  door  bell  promptly.  Callers  should  be  in- 
vited in  and  seated,  and  the  mistress  informed  of  their  pres- 
ence. 

Never  call  to  the  mistress,  but  find  her  and  speak  to  her  quietly. 

TELEPHONE:  When  answering  the  telephone,  say,  "Mr.  John 
Smith's  residence,"  write  down  messages  if  the  mistress  is  out, 
and  ask  the  name  of  the  person  calling,  but  if  there  is  reluctance 
in  giving  the  name  do  not  insist. 

TABLE  SERVICE:  Table  service  should  be  silent  and  swift.  No 
loud  talking  or  noise  should  be  heard  from  the  kitchen,  and  under 
no  circumstances  is  the  maid  to  enter  into  the  conversation  at 
the  table,  or  in  any  way  indicate  her  interest,  and  must  give  every 
appearance  of  being  so  intent  on  her  duties  that  she  has  no  time 
to  hear  the  conversation.  The  details  of  a  dinner  should  be  pre- 
pared well  in  advance  to  avoid  hurry  and  confusion  at  the  last 
minute.  A  serving  dish  should  be  held  on  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand  with  a  folded  napkin  beneath  the  serving  dish.  Always 
serve  on  the  left  side  of  a  person,  except  when  filling  glasses  or 
removing  right  hand  implements.  This  rule  governs  when  serv- 
ing dishes,  placing  clean  plates,  or  removing  used  ones. 

Remove  a  plate  with  the  left  hand  and  put  the  clean  one  in 
its  place  with  the  right  hand. 

China  and  silver  should  be  handled  with  great  care  and  any 
breakage  reported  at  once. 

HOUSE  GUESTS  :  When  house  guests  arrive,  their  luggage  should 
be  taken  to  their  rooms  and  unpacked.  The  clothes  are  to  be 
pressed  if  the  guest  desires  it. 

A  maid  should  never  address  a  guest  except  on  matters  of  serv- 
ice or  to  answer  a  question. 

On  winter  mornings  the  maid  should  knock  on  the  guest  room 
door,  enter  with  permission,  close  the  windows,  and  turn  on  the 
heat. 

DEPORTMENT  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE:  When  the  family  is  away,  a  maid's  deportment  should 
be  precisely  the  same  as  when  they  are  present.  Use  of  private 
possessions,  such  as  cigarettes,  cosmetics,  medicines,  pens,  personal 
paper  and  books  is  not  expected  of  a  maid  worthy  of  the  family's 
trust. 

KITCHEN:   Pots  and  pans  should  be  scoured,  and  all  burns  re- 
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moved.    Sinks,  tables,  shelves  and  window  sills  should  be  cleaned 
daily  with  a  good  cleaner. 

Kitchen  curtains  should  be  kept  clean  and  the  floor  swept  after 
each  meal,  and  washed  frequently.  Tea  towels  should  be  rinsed 
each  day,  and  boiled  once  a  week. 

Cupboard  shelves  should  be  kept  clean  and  in  order. 

Empty  sweepers  daily  and  clean  thoroughly  once  a  week,  oiling 
them  once  a  month.  Never  wash  the  brush  of  a  carpet  sweeper; 
remove  the  dirt  by  cutting  between  the  brushes  and  brush  well; 
if  very  dirty,  dip  in  gasoline,  being  careful  to  avoid  any  fire. 

Make  out  a  list  of  the  needed  provisions  for  the  day,  and  remem- 
ber that  economy  in  cooking  is  always  appreciated. 

SINK:  Never  chop  ice  in  the  sink;  a  wooden  bowl  should  be 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

Never  let  pans  stand  in  the  sink,  and  never  place  hot  pans 
in  or  on  the  sink. 

Unless  the  sink  is  acid-resisting,  never  cut  citrous  fruits  on  the 
enamel  drain  boards;  the  stains  cannot  be  removed. 

STOVE:  Always  wash  the  broiler  after  it  has  been  used,  and 
wash  the  stove  daily.  After  removing  utensils  from  the  stove, 
extinguish  the  fire  immediately  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

IcE-Box:  Scrub  the  ice-box  with  ammonia  water  twice  a  week. 
If  the  box  has  a  drain  into  the  overflow  pipe,  clean  it  twice  a  week 
by  pouring  boiling  water  and  ammonia  into  the  pipe.  Clean  the 
ice  chamber  regularly. 

For  the  care  of  a  mechanical  refrigerator,  consult  the  manu- 
facturer. 

HOUSE  CLEANING:  The  maid  should  rise  early  enough  to 
straighten  her  own  room  before  she  begins  her  other  duties.  These 
are: 

1.  Sweep  porches  and  walks. 

2.  Clean  stairs. 

3.  Dust  all  visible  floor  space  with  an  oiled  dust  mop. 

4.  Brush  upholstered  furniture. 

5.  Clean  rugs  with  a  carpet  sweeper,  moving  tables  and  chairs. 

6.  Clean  hearths. 

7.  Dust  furniture  and  window  sills  with  an  oiled  cloth. 

8.  Dust  pictures  and  other  objects  with  a  clean,  unoiled  cloth. 

9.  Empty  waste  baskets  and  ash  trays. 
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10.  Wipe  the  windows  on  the  inside. 

11.  Make  the  beds. 

12.  Clean  bathroom  fixtures  and  throw  nothing  insoluble  into 
the  toilets.    Supply  the  bathroom  with  fresh  towels. 

Use  the  vacuum  once  a  week  and  clean  the  silver  and  brass. 
Polish  the  furniture,  oil  the  floors,  clean  the  third  floor  and  base- 
ment, wipe  the  woodwork  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  wash  the  win- 
dows when  necessary. 


Schedule  for  Housework 

TWO  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE 
No  MAID 

6  A.  M Rises,  dresses  children,  prepares  breakfast. 

7 Breakfast. 

7:30  to  8 Clears  table,  gets  children  off  to  school. 

8  to  9  Washes  dishes,  cleans  kitchen,  plans  meals, 

sweeps  porches. 

9  to  10:30 Cleans  downstairs,  makes  beds,  cleans  up- 

stairs. 
10:30  to  12 Markets  twice  a  week    (on   market   day 

simple  luncheon  should  be  prepared  in  hour 

between  8  to  9). 

12:15  P.  M Lunch. 

12:15  to  1:30 Clears  table,  washes  dishes,  gets  children 

off  to  school. 

1 :30  to  3 Prepares  dinner. 

3  to  5 Recreation. 

5  to  6 Sets  table. 

6 Serves  dinner. 

6:45    Clears  table,  washes  dishes,  sets  table  for 

breakfast. 

ONE  MAID 

Maid  rises  6  A.  M Prepares  breakfast,  sweeps  porches,  tends 

furnace. 

Mistress  rises  7 Wakes  and  dresses  children. 

7:30  to  8..  ..Breakfast. 
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ONE  MAID — continued 

Maid  8  to  9 Clears  table,  washes  dishes,  cleans  kitchen. 

Mistress  8  to  9 Makes  beds,  gets  children  off  to  school. 

Maid  9  to  10 Cleans  first  floor,  and  bathrooms. 

Mistress  9  to  10 Cleans  second  floor. 

Maid  10  to  1 1 Miscellaneous  duties. 

Mistress  10  to  11 ...  .Mends  once  a  week;  markets  twice  a  week. 

Maid  11  to  12 Prepares  luncheon. 

12  to  12:30  P.  M Luncheon. 

Maid  12:30  to  1:30.  .Clears  table,  washes  dishes. 

Maid  1:30  to  2:30.  .Extra  work,  cleans  silver,  et  cetera,  on  duty 

for  door  and  telephone. 

Maid  2:30  to  3:30. .  .Rests,  changes  uniform. 
Mistress  12:30  to  1 . .  Gets  children  off  to  school. 

Mistress  1  to  6 Freedom,  time  devoted  to  children. 

Maid  3:30  to  6 Prepares  dinner. 

Maid  6 Serves  dinner. 

Maid  6:45    Clears  table,  washes  dishes. 

Maid  8 On  duty  during  evenings,  with  exception  of 

two  nights  a  week. 

Extra  cleaning  has  not  been  included  in  these  schedules,  such  as 
washing  floors,  windows,  et  cetera.  These  must  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  individual  taste.  No  schedule  can  be  made  to  fit  per- 
fectly the  requirements  of  every  household,  and  these  are  presented 
merely  to  aid  in  planning. 

How  to  Make  the  House  Guest 
Comfortable 

THE  following  suggestions  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  your 
guest : 

You  or  one  of  your  servants  should  carry  the  guest's  bags  to 
the  guest  room. 

Suit-case  racks  should  be  in  place. 

The  maid  should  unpack  the  bags  unless  the  guest  prefers  to 
doit. 

The  maid  should  offer  to  press  the  clothes  of  the  guest. 
Give  the  guest  an  opportunity  to  rest  on  arrival. 
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A  large  bedroom  should  include  the  following:  comfortable  twin 
beds,  side  table,  dressing  table,  chest  of  drawers,  desk,  two  com- 
fortable chairs,  chaise  longue,  waste  basket,  and  reading  table. 
(In  smaller  rooms  some  of  these  pieces  may  be  eliminated.) 

Never  sacrifice  the  quality  of  a  sheet  for  lace  or  embroidery. 

Pillow  slips  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  the  pillows  from 
being  squeezed  into  uncomfortable  firmness. 

Blankets  should  be  heavy-weight  wool  for  winter  and  light- 
weight for  summer. 

Blanket  covers,  when  made  of  silk,  are  placed  over  the  blanket 
after  the  spread  has  been  removed  at  night.  Others,  made  of 
cotton  or  sheer  materials,  are  usually  made  up  in  the  bed  and 
the  spread  either  removed  or  turned  back  at  night. 

Narrow  blanket  covers  basted  over  the  edge  of  a  heavy  blanket 
prevents  the  rough  wool  from  touching  the  face. 

Small  pillows  are  a  nice  addition  to  the  bed  when  there  is  no 
chaise  longue  in  the  room. 

Spreads  vary  in  color  and  material  to  harmonize!  with  the  room, 
and  should  be  immaculate. 

An  eiderdown  or  a  wool  comfort  should  be  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  in  winter. 

Mattress  and  box-spring  covers  will  keep  the  surface  of  these 
articles  clean,  and  can  be  purchased  at  department  stores. 

A  reading  lamp  on  a  table  between  the  twin  beds  is  indispen- 
sable. 

A  hand  mirror,  and,  if  you  wish,  a  vase  of  flowers,  should  be 
placed  on  the  dressing  table.  Other  articles  should  be  elimi- 
nated, leaving  room  for  the  personal  belongings  of  the  guest. 

Do  not  clutter  the  room  with  bric-a-brac. 

A  mirror  hung  on  the  wall  behind  the  chest  of  drawers  leaves 
more  space  on  the  top  of  the  chest. 

The  chest,  dressing  table,  and  desk  should  be  well  lighted,  and 
nothing  should  be  in  the  drawers. 

The  desk  should  be  equipped  with  the  following:  writing  paper, 
scratch  paper,  pencils,  pens,  ink,  blotters,  desk  pad,  erasers, 
dictionary,  calendar,  knife,  and  stamps,  including  air  mail  and 
special  delivery. 

The  chaise  longue  should  have  plenty  of  pillows  and  a  light 
quilt. 
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The  reading  table  should  be  equipped  with  a  lamp,  the  latest 
magazines,  books  for  the  serious-minded,  as  well  as  lighter  read- 
ing for  those  who  enjoy  it,  cigarettes,  ash  trays,  matches,  mints, 
and,  in  summer,  an  electric  fan. 

A  telephone,  and  a  bell  to  summon  the  maid  are  not  essentials, 
but  are  of  great  convenience  in  a  large  house. 

The  room  should  have  a  clock  that  runs  and  keeps  time  correctly. 

The  closet  in  the  guest  room  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
the  host's  winter  suits  in  moth  balls,  or  any  other  apparel,  and 
should  be  supplied  with  hangers  and  hat  trees. 

If  there  is  only  one  bath  in  the  house,  a  shelf  and  towel  rack 
for  soap  and  bath  linen  can  be  arranged  in  the  closet  of  the 
guest  room. 

A  pole  reaching  the  length  of  the  closet  will  hold  more  hangers 
and  keep  the  clothes  in  better  condition. 

A  shoe  rack  attached  to  the  door  of  the  closet  can  be  purchased 
reasonably. 

Be  careful  that  the  wallpaper  is  not  of  a  nature  to  induce 
nightmares,  and  don't  put  great  grandfather's  portrait,  taken 
when  he  was  justice  of  the  peace,  in  a  place  where  it  can  greet 
your  guest  in  the  morning.  Further,  it  would  be  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  the  friend  who  occupies  your  guest  room,  to  avoid 
making  the  place  a  gallery  of  the  photographs  of  your  other 
friends.  Even  pictures  of  your  family,  especially  those  of  the 
children  in  different  stages  of  development,  are  a  risk.  Photo- 
graphs are  personal  things;  keep  them,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  the 
parts  of  the  house  that  are  more  exclusively  yours.  The  safest 
form  of  photography  to  force  on  anyone  you  wish  to  entertain 
is  found,  usually,  in  a  motion  picture  theater. 

Be  sure  that  the  room  is  warm  in  winter. 

In  the  evening  the  bed  should  be  opened,  and  a  small  dish  of 
fruit  placed  in  the  room.  In  winter  the  maid  should  knock 
on  the  door  in  the  morning  before  entering  to  close  the  windows, 
and  turn  on  the  heat.  If  breakfast  is  served  in  the  room,  the 
guest  should  be  awakened  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
tray  is  brought  in. 

Breakfast  sets  in  attractive  patterns,  harmonizing  with  the 
colors  in  the  room,  can  be  purchased  reasonably;  also  trays  with 
folding  legs,  and  a  rack  for  the  morning  paper. 
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Choose  the  breakfast  set  with  a  low  coffeepot,  to  insure  ease  in 
carrying. 

A  substantial  breakfast  includes  two  kinds  of  fruit,  orange- 
juice  and  sliced  grapefruit,  or  berries  in  season,  toast  or  muf- 
fins with  marmalade,  coffee,  cereal,  eggs,  bacon,  and  a  pot  of 
hot  milk  or  water. 

Some  people  do  not  like  to  breakfast  in  bed.  This  should  be 
according  to  their  wishes.  In  small  houses  where  there  are  chil- 
dren, it  is  usually  easier  for  the  hostess  if  the  guest  remains  in 
bed  a  little  longer  and  has  breakfast  served  in  her  room. 

If  there  is  a  guest  bath,  the  following  items  will  be  useful: 
bath  mat,  turkish  towels,  large  and  small  size,  linen  towels,  wash 
cloths,  soap  in  wrapper,  bath  mitts,  bath  salts,  bath  powder,  rubbing 
alcohol,  mouth  wash,  kleenex,  soda  bicarbonate,  aspirin,  and 
emergency  Red  Cross  kit,  cold  cream,  hand  lotion,  cotton,  pepsin 
tablets,  stool,  hamper,  scales,  comb  and  brush,  electric  pad  or  hot 
water  bottle,  hook  for  the  razor  strop,  Kotex,  and  at  least  two 
medium-hard  tooth  brushes  wrapped  in  cellophane. 

No  matter  how  much  your  guest  may  love  children  don't  let 
the  energetic  little  rascals  pop  in  on  a  visitor  at  six  A.  M.  to  beg 
for  a  "piggyback"  ride.  Though  your  house  may  be  small  and 
have  only  one  bath,  though  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  guest 
to  share  one  of  your  children's  rooms,  you  can  still  make  the  visitor 
comfortable  with  a  little  thought  and  much  hospitality.  Above  all 
do  not  make  your  visitor  uncomfortable  with  apologies. 


Menus 

1.  FORMAL  DINNER   (Cooking  directions  may  be  found  under 

"Recipes"). 

First  Course  (served  in  the  drawing  room):  Martini  Cocktail 
or  Sherry  (medium)  with  Hors  d'oeuvres  of  Egg  Baskets,  Pecan 
Sandwiches,  and  Caviar  Canapes. 

Second  Course:  Soup  of  Clear  Consomme  with  Cheese  Straws; 
Celery,  Olives  and  Radishes.  White  Burgundy. 

Third  Course:  Entree  of  Lobster  a  la  Newberg,  Bread  and 
Butter  Sandwiches,  Dry  Champagne. 

Fourth  Course  (main  course):   Filet  Mignon  with  Mushrooms, 
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Potatoes  au  Gratin,  Peas  with  drawn  butter,  Rolls  and  Jelly. 
Claret. 

Fifth  Course:    Spring  Salad,  Salted  Crackers.     No  wine. 

Sixth  Course:  Desert  of  Macaroon  Ice  Cream  and  Angel  Food 
Cake.  Port. 

Seventh  Course:  Mixed  Fruits  in  season,  after-dinner  Coffee. 
Liqueurs. 

2.  FORMAL  DINNER 

First  Course  (served  in  the  drawing  room):  Martini  Cocktail 
or  Sherry  (medium)  with  Hors  d'oeuvres  of  Mushroom  Bundles, 
Anchovy  Canapes,  Oblongs  and  Stuffed  Celery. 

Second  Course  (Rhine  Wine  served  throughout  dinner) :  Green 
Pea  Soup  with  Toast  Sticks;  Radishes  and  Ripe  and  Green 
Olives. 

Third  Course:  Entree  of  Fillet  of  Halibut  with  Hollandaise 
sauce  and  sliced  Cucumbers  dipped  in  French  dressing.  Tiny 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches. 

Fourth  Course  (main  course):  Spring  Lamb,  Creamed  Pota- 
toes, Asparagus  Tips  with  drawn  butter,  Rolls  and  Jelly. 

Fifth  Course:   Tomato  Aspic  with  Salted  Crackers.    No  wine. 

Sixth  Course:  Dessert  of  Charlotte  Russe,  after-dinner  Coffee 
and  Liqueurs. 

3.  FORMAL  DINNER 

First  Course  (arranged  on  large  relish  dish  and  passed  at  table) : 
Dry  Champagne  or  Sherry  (medium)  with  Hors  d'oeuvres  of 
Artichoke  Hearts,  Stuffed  Eggs,  Shrimps  with  Mayonnaise,  and 
tiny  Sausages. 

Second  Course:  Oyster  Bisque  with  Salted  Crackers;  light, 
dry  wine. 

Third  Course:  Entree  of  Broiled  Mushrooms  on  Toast;  light, 
dry  wine. 

Fourth  Course  (main  course):  Broiled  Chicken,  Scalloped 
Potatoes,  Broccoli  with  Hollandaise  sauce,  Rolls  and  Jelly.  Red 
Burgundy. 

Fifth  Course:  Endive  Salad  with  Roquefort  Cheese  Dressing 
and  Salted  Crackers.  No  wine. 

Sixth  Course:  Dessert  of  Strawberry  Bavarian  Cream,  after- 
dinner  Coffee,  and  Liqueurs. 
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1.  INFORMAL  DINNER 

First  Course:  Martini  Cocktail  with  Hors  d'oeuvres  of  Pecan 
Sandwiches  and  Ripe  Olives. 

Second  Course:   Sardine  Canapes. 

Third  Course:  Baked  Ham  with  Pineapple,  String  Beans, 
Escalloped  Potatoes,  Bread  and  Butter,  and  Jam. 

Fourth  Course:    Cabbage  Salad  and  Crackers. 

Fifth  Course:    Whip  Cream  dessert,  Coffee. 

2.  INFORMAL  DINNER 

First  Course:  Tomato  Soup,  Toast  Sticks. 
Second  Course:   Veal  Mousse,  French  Fried  Potatoes,  Aspara- 
gus, Biscuits  and  Jam. 

Third  Course:    Grapefruit  Salad  and  Swedish  Biscuit. 
Fourth  Course:    Cheese  and  Crackers. 

3.  INFORMAL  DINNER 

First  Course:    Cantaloupe  Balls.    (Sherry  medium). 
Second  Course:   Lamb  Chops,  Creamed  Potatoes,  Peas,  Rolls, 
Mint  Jelly.    Sherry  (medium). 

Third  Course:   Wilted  Lettuce  Salad,  Crackers.    No  wine. 
Fourth  Course:   Strawberry  Pie,  Sweet  Sauterne. 
Fifth  Course:   After-dinner  Coffee. 

1.  FORMAL  LUNCHEON 

First  Course  (It  is  customary  to  serve  one  wine  throughout  the 
luncheon.  See  Wine  Etiquette).:  Mushroom  Soup,  Croutons, 
Celery. 

Second  Course:  Chicken  a  la  King,  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes, 
French  Peas,  Rolls  and  Jelly. 

Third  Course:    Pear  Salad,  Salted  Crackers. 

Fourth  Course:   Raspberry  Sherbet,  Angel  Food  Cake. 

Fifth  Course:    Coffee,  Nuts  and  Bonbons. 

2.  FORMAL  LUNCHEON 

First  Course:  Sherry  (medium).  Hors  d'oeuvres  of  Pecan 
Sandwiches,  Ripe  Olives  and  Caviar  Canapes.  (Served  in  the 
drawing  room). 

Second  Course:    Fruit  Cocktail. 

Third  Course:    Creamed  Fresh  Shrimps,  Asparagus,  Baking 
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Powder  Biscuits  and  Orange  Marmalade. 

Fourth  Course:  Molded  Beet  Salad,  Cheese  Wafers. 

Fifth  Course:  Mint  Ice  Cream  with  Chocolate  Sauce,  Cake  and 
Bonbons. 

Sixth  Course :  After-dinner  Coffee,  Liqueurs. 

3.  FORMAL  LUNCHEON 

First  Course:    Sardine  Canapes. 

Second  Course:  Cream  of  Corn  Soup,  Toast  Sticks,  Olives  and 
Celery. 

Third  Course:  Sweetbread  Fillets,  Stuffed  Green  Pepper  Salad, 
Rolls  and  Jelly. 

Fourth  Course:   Huckleberry  Pudding  and  Coffee. 

1.  INFORMAL  LUNCHEON 

First  Course:  Plate  of  Hors  d'oeuvres,  including  Stuffed  Eggs, 
Tomato  and  Cucumber  Relish,  Shrimps  with  Mayonnaise,  and 
Ripe  Olives.  Brown  Bread  Sandwiches,  Fruit  Punch. 

Second  Course:  Banana  Sherbet. 

2.  INFORMAL  LUNCHEON 

First  Course:   Clear  Consomme  with  Croutons. 
Second    Course:     Chicken    Croquettes,    Spiced    Peaches,   and 
Steamed  Rice. 

Third  Course:   Lemon  Cream. 

3.  INFORMAL  LUNCHEON 

First  Course:    Watermelon  Balls. 

Second  Course:  Plate  of  Tuna  Fish  Salad,  Potato  Chips,  Sliced 
Tomatoes,  and  Cottage  Cheese. 

Third  Course:   Prune  Whip  or  Pancake  Pie. 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

1.  Tea  with  lemon  and  cloves,  or  cream. 
Toasted  Scones,  Tomato  and  Lettuce  Sandwiches. 
Little  Cakes,  Nuts,  and  Bonbons. 

2.  Sherry  (medium).    Plate  of  mixed  Hors  d'oeuvres. 

3.  Tea  with  lemon  and  cloves,  or  cream,  and  Coffee  with  cream 
and  Sugar.    Assorted  Sandwiches,  Raspberry  Ice,  Iced  Cakes. 
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4.  Informal  Boston  Tea: 
Tea  with  lemon  or  cream. 

Thin  Slices  of  Bread  and  Butter  (spread  the  butter  on  the  end 
of  the  loaf  and  slice  very  thin  with  a  sharp  knife) . 
Assorted  Cookies. 

BREAKFAST 

1.  First  Course:    Orange  Juice,  or  Stewed  Rhubarb,  or  Grape- 
fruit Sections. 

Second  Course:   Wheatena  with  cream. 

Third  Course:    Scrambled  Eggs  on  toast,  Bacon  and  Coffee. 

2.  First  Course:    Sliced  Peaches  on  Shredded  Wheat,  or  Blue- 
berries. 

Second  Course:   Creamed  Eggs  on  toast,  Bacon  and  Coffee. 

3.  First  Course:    Orange  Juice,  Muskmelon,  or  Strawberries  and 
cream. 

Second  Course:  Cold  Cereal  and  cream. 

Third  Course:  Boiled  Eggs,  Bacon,  Sweet  Rolls,  and  Coffee. 

4.  First  Course:    Tomato  Juice,  Apple  Sauce  or  Fresh  Apricots. 
Second  Course:  Trout  with  drawn  butter. 

Third  Course:   Pancakes  and  syrup,  Coffee. 

5.  First  Course:    Baked  Apple  and  Cream. 
Second  Course:   Rolled  Oats. 

Third  Course:   French  Toast  with  Syrup,  Sausages  and  Coffee. 

WEDDING  BREAKFAST 

1.  First  Course:   Fruit  Cocktail. 

Second  Course:  Broiled  Chicken  on  toast,  Popovers,  Marma- 
lade, and  Coffee. 

2.  First  Course:    Consomme  with  Croutons. 
Second  Course:    Creamed  Sweetbreads  and  Peas. 
Third  Course:  Waffles  with  syrup  and  Coffee. 

3.  First  Course:   Fruit  Cocktail,  celery,  radishes  and  nuts. 
Second  Course:    Filet    Mignon,  Asparagus,   Buttered   Rolls, 
Boiled  Potato  Balls  with  drawn  butter. 

Third  Course:    Head  lettuce  with  Roquefort  Cheese  dressing, 

and  Saltines. 

Fourth  Course:  Plate  of  Mixed  Fruits  and  Coffee. 
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Recipes 

HORS  D'OEUVRES 

IF  CANAPfiS  are  to  be  served  at  once,  toasting  the  bread  is 
satisfactory,  but  if  they  must  be  made  in  advance  it  is  advisable 
to  fry  the  bread  in  butter  and  drain  on  oiled  paper.    This  will 
prevent  the  bread  from  toughening. 

PECAN  SANDWICH: 

Select  large  unsalted  pecan  nut  meats,  spread  each  half  with 
anchovy  paste,  press  halves  together,  pile  on  silver  platter,  and 
serve.  Walnuts  and  almonds  may  also  be  prepared  in  this  manner. 
If  desired,  any  snappy  cheese  may  be  substituted  for  the  anchovy 
paste. 

CAVIAR  CANAPES: 

Cut  the  bread  into  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  cut 
again  into  any  desired  shape,  circular,  square,  oblong,  etc.  Toast 
on  one  side  and  spread  untoasted  side  with  minced  onion  and 
caviar.  If  the  oblong  shape  is  chosen,  put  the  onion  on  one  end 
of  the  oblong  and  the  caviar  on  the  other,  with  a  strip  of  pimiento 
in  the  center. 

ANCHOVY  CANAPES: 

Cut  bread  into  any  shape  desired,  toast  on  one  side  and  spread 
untoasted  side  with  anchovy  paste. 

EGG  BASKETS: 

Hard-boil  the  desired  number  of  eggs,  cool,  shell,  and  cut  in 
half  lengthwise.  Remove  the  yolks  and  moisten  with  mayonnaise 
or  cream.  Mold  into  small  balls,  roll  some  in  paprika,  some  in 
finely  minced  parsley,  and  some  in  grated  cheese.  Put  four  or 
five  of  these  in  each  egg  white,  and  serve. 

STUFFED  EGGS: 

Hard-boil  the  desired  number  of  eggs,  cool,  shell,  and  cut  in 
half  crosswise.  Remove  the  yolk  and  moisten  with  mayonnaise 
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or  cream.     Add  chopped  pickles,  chopped  onion,  and  celery  to 
taste.     Refill  the  egg  whites,  sprinkle  with  paprika,  and  serve. 

OLIVE  SANDWICHES: 

Cut  large  stuffed  olives  in  half  and  put  them  together  with  a 
ball  of  moistened  cream  cheese. 

CELERY  STUFFED  WITH  CHEESE  AND  CAVIAR: 

Cream  together  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Roquefort  cheese  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  cheese.  Remove  tops  from  celery 
and  cut  stalks  into  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long,  wash 
thoroughly,  and  dry.  Fill  stalks  with  cheese.  Make  a  trench  in 
the  center  of  the  cheese,  fill  with  caviar,  and  cover  again  with 
cheese.  Sprinkle  with  paprika. 

CANAPE  OF  PATE  DE  FOIE  GRAS: 

Cut  toasted  bread  in  desired  shapes  and  spread  untoasted  side 
with  pate  de  foie  gras,  garnish  with  pimiento  or  finely  chopped  egg 
yolks. 

OLIVES  WITH  BACON: 

Cut  bacon  strips  into  short  lengths,  wrap  around  a  stuffed 
olive,  hold  in  place  with  a  toothpick,  and  crisp  in  the  oven.  Drain 
on  oiled  paper,  and  serve. 

OBLONGS: 

Make  a  paste  of  canned  salmon,  minced  celery,  mayonnaise, 
and  lemon  juice.  Spread  on  oblongs  of  toast,  and  garnish  with  a 
fresh  shrimp. 

SAUSAGES  : 

Select  small  sausages,  fry,  drain,  pierce  with  toothpicks,  and 
serve. 

POTATO  CHIPS  AND  CHEESE: 

Crisp  potato  chips  may  be  eaten  by  dipping  them  into  any 
cheese  mixture;  they  are  served  by  passing  the  potato  chips  and 
then  a  bowl  of  cheese  mixture.  An  excellent  mixture  is  made  of 
equal  portions  of  Roquefort  and  cream  cheese  mixed  with  chopped 
onions  and  walnuts. 
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SARDINE  CANAPES  No.  1: 

Make  a  paste  of  sardines  and  mayonnaise,  and  spread  on  rounds 
of  toast  garnished  with  finely  chopped  onions  or  eggs. 

SARDINE  CANAPES  No.  2: 

These  canapes  are  served  at  the  table  as  a  first  course.  Cut 
rounds  of  bread  three  inches  in  diameter.  Toast  lightly  on  one 
side  and  spread  untoasted  side  with  a  paste  of  sardines  mixed 
with  mayonnaise.  Place  a  circular  slice  of  tomato  on  the  paste, 
cover  the  tomato  with  another  layer  of  sardine  paste  and  garnish 
with  mayonnaise  mixed  with  whipped  cream. 

ROSE  APPLES: 

Purchase  a  can  of  small-sized  rose  apples,  and  fill  with  flaked 
crab  meat  or  lobster  mixed  with  mayonnaise.  These  are  especially 
attractive  on  a  plate  of  mixed  hors  d'oeuvres. 

CHIPPED  BEEF  AND  CHEESE: 

Select  small  slices  of  chipped  beef  and  spread  with  cream  cheese 
and  chopped  onion.  Roll,  cool  in  the  ice  box,  and  serve. 

SHRIMPS  : 

Shrimps  are  pierced  with  a  toothpick  and  served  with  a  bowl  of 
mayonnaise  mixed  with  whipped  cream  or  French  dressing.  Be 
sure  that  the  dressing  is  of  a  thin  consistency  as  a  thick  dressing 
will  break  the  shrimps  when  dipped  into  it. 

MUSHROOMS  AND  BACON: 

Wash  fresh  mushrooms.  Wrap  in  a  strip  of  bacon  held  to- 
gether with  a  toothpick.  Cook  in  frying-pan  until  bacon  is  crisp. 
Drain,  and  serve. 

PEANUT  BUTTER  AND  BACON  CANAPES: 

Fry  strips  of  bacon  until  crisp,  chop  fine,  mix  with  peanut  butter, 
and  spread  on  rounds  of  toast. 

SANDWICHES  : 

Sandwiches  with  a  mixture  of  horseradish  and  mayonnaise  are 
delicious  served  with  cocktails.  Make  the  sandwiches  very  small. 
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SOUPS 

CLEAR  CONSOMME: 

3  Ibs.  of  meat  1  stalk    of    celery    (including 

1  soup  bone  tops),  and  parsley 

1  cup  of  tomatoes  1  tbsp.  of  salt 

1  carrot  ^  tsp.  of  pepper 
1  bay  leaf  2  onions  with  eight  cloves  in 

each 

Cover  ingredients  with  water,  allow  them  to  simmer  all  day, 
then  strain  and  cool.  Skim  off  the  grease.  The  following  day 
clear  the  soup  with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  the  shells. 

GREEN  PEA  SOUP: 

1  can  of  peas  2  tbsp.  of  butter 

1  quart  of  chicken  stock  1  onion 

1  cup  of  cream  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2  tbsp.  of  flour 

Boil  onion,  peas,  and  stock  together  for  twenty  minutes.  Re- 
move the  onion  and  rub  the  peas  and  stock  through  a  sieve.  Re- 
turn soup  to  the  kettle  and  let  it  simmer  ten  minutes.  Mix  butter 
and  flour  together  until  creamy  and  gradually  add  to  this  a  half 
a  cup  of  the  soup.  Pour  all  of  the  ingredients  together,  adding 
pepper,  salt,  and  cream,  then  boil  three  minutes. 

MUSHROOM  SOUP: 

]/2  pound  of  mushrooms  }4  cup  of  flour 
4  cups  of  white  stock  1  cup  of  cream 

1  slice  of  onion  2  tbsp.  of  Sauterne 

^2  cup  of  butter  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Wash,  peel  and  chop  the  mushrooms,  add  the  white  stock  with 
the  onion,  cook  twenty  minutes  and  rub  through  a  sieve.  Melt  the 
flour  and  butter  together  and  add  to  the  soup,  then  add  the  cream, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Put  in  the  wine  just  before  serving. 

CREAM  OF  TOMATO  SOUP: 

1  can  of  tomatoes  1  tsp.  of  salt 

2  tbsp.  of  butter  1  tsp.  of  sugar 

54  cup  of  flour  1  quart  of  milk  or  cream 
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Cook  the  tomatoes,  butter,  flour,  salt,  and  sugar  together  until 
ingredients  are  well  blended.  Strain  and  cool.  Then  add  cold 
milk  or  cream,  and  bring  to  a  boil  and  serve. 

CREAM  OF  CORN  SOUP: 

1  can  of  corn  3  tbsp.  of  butter 

2  cups  of  water  2  tbsp.  of  flour 

1  slice  of  onion  1  pint  of  scalded  milk 

1  sprig  of  parsley  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Boil  corn,  water,  onion,  and  parsley  together  for  fifteen  minutes, 
then  rub  through  a  sieve.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour 
and  scalded  milk,  Combine  this  with  the  corn,  add  seasoning  and 
bring  to  a  boil. 

OYSTER  BISQUE: 

1  quart  of  oysters  Salt,  cayenne  pepper,  mace,  and 

1  quart  of  milk  celery  salt  to  taste 

4  tbsp.  of  flour  2  egg  yolks 

4  tbsp.  of  butter  2  tbsp.  of  cold  milk 

Remove  the  oysters  from  the  liquor,  wash  and  remove  any  shells, 
chop  and  add  to  the  liquor.  Heat  to  the  boiling  point  and  strain 
through  a  cloth.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  milk,  butter,  flour, 
and  seasoning,  and  add  the  oysters.  Just  before  serving  add  the 
egg  yolks  slightly  beaten  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  (This 
will  serve  ten  people) . 

ENTREES 

LOBSTER  A  LA  NEWBURG: 

1  lobster  1  tbsp.  of  cream 

1  tbsp.  of  butter  YT.  cup  of  cream 

YT.  cup  of  cooking  sherry  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

3  eggs  yolks 

Cut  the  lobster  in  small  pieces.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the  sherry 
and  put  in  the  lobster.  Cook  for  ten  minutes.  Beat  the  egg 
yolks  thoroughly  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  cream  to  prevent 
curdling.  Then  add  the  cup  of  cream  and  seasoning  to  the  lobster 
and  cook  until  mixture  bubbles.  Then  stir  in  the  egg  yolks. 
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FILLET  OF  HALIBUT: 

Cut  halibut  into  small  fillets,  rub  in  butter,  salt,  and  pepper, 
and  place  in  a  shallow  pan.  Cover  this  with  oil  paper  and  bake 
in  the  oven  twelve  minutes.  Garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  with 
Hollandaise  sauce. 

BROILED  MUSHROOMS: 

Select  large  mushrooms  and  wash  them  thoroughly.  Remove 
the  stems  and  place  in  a  buttered  broiler,  caps  down.  Broil  two 
and  one  half  minutes,  then  turn  the  caps  up  and  broil  two  and 
one  half  minutes.  Serve  on  squares  of  bread  lightly  toasted  and 
buttered.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  brush  with  melted 
butter. 

CHICKEN  CROQUETTES: 

2  cups    of    chopped  cooked     1  tsp.  of  lemon  juice 

chicken  1  tsp.  of  onion  juice 

Y*  tsp.  of  salt  1  tsp.  of  chopped  parsley 

y$  tsp.  of  celery  salt  1  cup  of  thick  white  sauce 

Dash  of  paprika 

Mix  the  chicken  with  other  ingredients,  shape,  roll  in  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

SWEETBREAD  FILLETS: 

Parboil  sweetbreads  in  salted  water,  and  brown  in  butter.  Fry 
thin  slices  of  ham,  and  toast  squares  of  bread.  Put  the  toast  on 
the  platter,  the  ham  on  the  toast  with  the  sweetbreads  and  pour 
over  this  a  well  seasoned  cream  sauce. 

CREAMED  FRESH  SHRIMPS: 

1  cup  of  fresh  shrimps  3  tbsp.  of  flour 
YT.  cup  of  diced  green  pepper  3  tbsp.  of  butter 

2  cups  of  milk  *^  tsp.  of  salt 

Dash  of  pepper 

Wash  the  shrimps,  and  cook  the  green  pepper  until  tender. 
Make  a  white  sauce  of  milk,  flour,  butter,  and  seasonings.  Add 
the  green  pepper  and  shrimps  and  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Garnish 
with  green  pepper  and  hard-boiled  eggs. 
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SALMON  IN  RAMEQUINS: 

1  can  salmon  1  tsp.  of  lemon  juice 

1  cup  thick  white  sauce,  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  cayenne 

pepper 

Fill  ramequins  with  mixture,  sprinkle  each  with  bread  crumbs, 
and  cook  in  oven  until  crumbs  are  brown. 

MUSHROOMS,  BACON  AND  CHICKEN  LIVERS  EN  BROCHETTE: 

A  delicious  entree  is  made  of  mushrooms,  bacon,  and  chicken 
livers  baked  on  skewers.  Select  metal  or  wooden  skewers,  alter- 
nate pieces  of  thinly  sliced  bacon,  mushrooms,  and  chicken  livers, 
cut  in  quarter-size  pieces.  Place  in  a  dripping  pan  and  bake  until 
bacon  is  crisp.  Serve  on  skewers  and  garnish  with  parsley  and 
slices  of  lemon. 

MEATS 
FILET  MIGNON  WITH  MUSHROOMS: 

Wipe  off  fillets  of  beef  and  place  on  broiler,  under  clear  fire, 
the  length  of  time  depending  on  whether  the  meat  is  to  be  rare, 
medium,  or  well  done.  Broil  the  mushrooms  and  place  cap  down 
on  the  filet.  Garnish  with  parsley. 

SPRING  LEG  OF  LAMB  (BONED)  : 

Cover  lamb  with  cold  water  for  ten  minutes,  then  remove  and 
wipe  dry.  Brown  the  meat  in  hot  fat  on  all  sides,  remove  and 
place  in  broiler  with  one  half  cup  of  boiling  water.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  cook  slowly  in  the  oven.  A  three-pound  leg 
of  lamb  should  cook  slowly  for  two  hours. 

BROILED  CHICKEN: 

Order  chickens  dressed  for  broiling.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  broil  twenty  minutes  under  clear  fire.  Turn  often 
to  avoid  burning,  and  serve  garnished  with  butter  and  parsley. 

CHICKEN  A  LA  KING: 

2  cups  of  cooked  chicken  1  cup  of  sweet  milk 
Y-2  pound  of  fresh  mushrooms        1  pimiento 

1  green  pepper  2  hard-boiled  eggs 

3  tbsp.  of  butter  Dash  of  white  pepper 

2  tbsp.  of  flour  1  cup  of  thick  cream 
1  tsp.  of  salt 
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Dice  the  mushrooms  and  pepper.  Add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  and  simmer  in  covered  skillet.  Make  white  sauce  of  milk, 
flour  and  salt,  being  careful  to  avoid  lumps.  Add  to  this  the 
diced  chicken,  mushrooms,  pepper,  and  chopped  pimiento.  Dice 
the  eggs  and  add  them  to  the  chicken  with  cream  and  pepper. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  serve.  This  serves  ten  persons. 

BAKED  HAM  WITH  PINEAPPLE: 

Cover  a  slice  of  ham  with  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes.  Re- 
move it  from  the  water  and  place  in  a  shallow  pan,  covering  it 
with  pineapple  juice  and  slices  of  pineapple.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

VEAL  MOUSSE: 

Dissolve  one  tablespoon  of  gelatin  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water  by  placing  the  container  holding  cold  water  and  gelatin 
over  boiling  water.  Add  to  this: 

2  cups  of  minced  cold  veal         Dash  of  paprika 
X  cup  of  minced  parsley  l/^  tsp.  of  salt 

Fold  in  y2  cup  of  whipped  cream.  Pour  into  a  mould  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  chill.  Serve  on  watercress  and  garnish  with 
stuffed  olives. 

LAMB  CHOPS: 

Wipe  the  chops  clean  with  a  damp  cloth,  put  them  on  a  cold 
greased  wire  broiler  under  a  clear  fire.  When  seared,  lower  the 
flame  and  cook  until  done.  Dot  with  butter  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 

VEGETABLES 
POTATOES  AU  GRATIN: 

Place  creamed  potatoes  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  first  a  layer 
of  potatoes,  then  a  layer  of  grated  cheese:  sprinkle  buttered  crumbs 
on  top  and  bake  until  brown. 

PEAS  WITH  DRAWN  BUTTER: 

Remove  peas  from  their  pods  and  cover  them  with  cold  water 
for  half  an  hour.  Take  out  the  undeveloped  peas  that  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  cook  the  remaining  peas  in  a  small 
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amount  of  boiling  water  until  tender;  add  salt  to  taste  when  nearly 
done.  Drain  the  peas  and  pour  melted  butter  over  them.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  A  pinch  of  baking-soda  added  to  the  boiling 
water  will  keep  the  peas  green,  but  it  is  inclined  to  destroy  the 
vitamins. 

ASPARAGUS  TIPS  WITH  DRAWN  BUTTER: 

Untie  the  bundles  of  asparagus  and  wash  thoroughly.  Cut 
off  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  at  the  point  where  it  will  snap,  then 
tie  again  into  bundles  and  cook  until  soft  in  boiling  salted  water. 
Allow  the  tips  to  remain  in  the  boiling  water  just  long  enough  to 
soften  them.  Cut  off  the  tips,  drain  and  place  them  on  buttered 
squares  of  toast.  Garnish  with  melted  butter  and  season. 

ARTICHOKES  WITH  HOLLANDAISE  SAUCE: 

After  cutting  off  the  stem  of  the  artichoke  and  removing  one 
layer  of  the  outside  leaves  cut  an  inch  off  the  top.  To  keep  the 
shape,  tie  a  string  around  the  artichoke;  soak  in  cold  water  half 
an  hour,  drain  and  cook  in  boiling,  salted,  water  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes.  Remove  artichoke  from  the  water,  take  off  the 
string  and  place  upside  down  to  drain.  Serve  on  medium-sized 
plate  with  Hollandaise  sauce.  The  sauce  is  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  plate  and  the  artichoke  is  eaten  by  removing  the  leaves  one  by 
one  with  the  fingers  and  dipping  the  fleshy  end  of  the  leaf  in  the 
sauce. 

ESCALLOPED  POTATOES: 

2  cups  of  raw  sliced  potatoes     Y*  cup  of  milk 
Y-2  tsp.  of  salt  1  tbsp.  of  butter 

1  tbsp.  of  flour  1  tbsp.  of  chopped  green 

Dash  of  paprika  pepper 

Mix  ingredients,  place  in  buttered  casserole  with  cover,  and 
cook  in  the  oven  until  the  potatoes  are  soft,  then  remove  the  cover 
for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  cooking. 

CANDIED  SWEET  POTATOES: 
6  medium-sized  sweet  potatoes     4  tbsp.  of  water 
2/2  cup  of  brown  sugar  1  tbsp.  of  butter 

Boil  sugar  and  water  together  for  three  minutes,  then  add 
butter.  After  cooking  the  sweet  potatoes  in  boiling  salted  water 
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for  ten  minutes,  remove  the  skins,  cut  in  quarters  lengthwise,  and 
place  in  a  buttered  baking  dish.  Pour  the  syrup  over  the  potatoes 
and  bake  in  the  oven  fifteen  minutes,  basting  twice  with  the  syrup. 

BROCCOLI  WITH  HOLLANDAISE  SAUCE: 

Remove  the  leaves  and  the  lower,  tough  portion  of  the  broccoli, 
leaving  the  heads  attached  to  the  stalk.  After  it  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  the  vegetable  is  cut  lengthwise  and  boiled  in 
salted  water  until  tender.  Drain  and  season.  Place  on  an  attrac- 
tive platter  and  serve  with  Hollandaise  sauce. 

FRENCH  FRIED  POTATOES: 

Cut  uncooked  potatoes  in  eighths  lengthwise,  and  soak  an  hour 
in  cold  water.  Drain,  wipe  dry,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Drain  on 
oil  paper,  and  season. 

SALADS 
SPRING  SALAD: 

Dice  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  celery,  onions,  green  peppers,  and 
radishes.  Shred  lettuce  and  marinate  all  ingredients  thoroughly 
with  French  Dressing.  May  be  served  with  or  without  a  lettuce 
leaf. 

TOMATO  ASPIC  SALAD: 

2  cups  of  tomatoes  1  tsp.  of  salt 

3  cloves  1  tsp.  of  sugar 

1  bay  leaf  X  tsP-  of  pepper 

1  slice  of  onion  l/2  ounce  of  gelatin 

Y*  tsp.  of  thyme  YT.  cup  of  water 

Boil  together  the  tomatoes,  spices  and  onion  until  the  tomato 

is  soft.     Soak  the  gelatin  in  water  and  add  it  to  the  tomatoes. 

Stir  until  dissolved,  strain  and  pour  into  ring  mould,  or  into 

individual  moulds. 

MOULDED  BEET  SALAD: 

2  cups  of  boiled  beets  2  tbsp.  of  grated  horseradish 

2  tbsp.  of  vinegar  ^  cup  of  cold  water 

1  tsp.  of  salt  \Y-2  tbsp.  of  gelatin 

1  tsp.  of  sugar 
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Boil  the  beets  until  tender,  rub  off  the  skins,  and  dice.  Pour 
over  them  the  vinegar,  salt,  sugar,  horseradish,  and  enough  water 
to  bring  the  contents  to  a  boil.  Soften  the  gelatin  in  water  and 
add  to  the  beets,  stirring  until  dissolved.  Pour  into  individual 
moulds  and  chill.  Serve  on  lettuce  with  mayonnaise. 

STUFFED  GREEN  PEPPER  SALAD: 

3  peppers  mayonnaise 

1  package  of  cream  cheese  cream 

l/4  cup  of  grated  American  paprika 

cheese  salt 
Y^  cup  of  chopped  stuffed  olives 

Remove  tops  and  scoop  out  the  center  of  the  peppers.  Boil 
them  five  minutes  in  salted  water.  Drain  and  chill.  Mix  the 
ingredients  and  stuff  the  peppers  with  the  mixture,  chill  and  slice. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise. 

CABBAGE  SALAD: 

Shred  the  cabbage  and  allow  it  to  stand  thirty  minutes  in  cold 
water.  Drain  and  chill.  Marinate  with  mayonnaise  and  powdered 
sugar  mixed  to  taste. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SALAD: 

Peel  grapefruit,  cutting  away  white,  underskin.  Remove  pulp, 
keeping  the  sections  of  the  fruit  whole.  Marinate  with  French 
dressing  and  serve  on  lettuce. 

WILTED  LETTUCE  SALAD: 

Shred  the  lettuce,  marinate  with  crisp  chopped  bacon  and 
French  dressing.  Chill. 

TUNA  FISH  SALAD: 

1  can  of  tuna  fish  2  hard-boiled  eggs 

3  stalks  of  celery  3  green  peppers 

Mince  the  tuna  fish  with  chopped  celery,  eggs  and  pepper.  Mix 
with  mayonnaise  dressing,  chill  and  serve  on  lettuce.  Garnish 
with  pimientoes  and  stuffed  olives. 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE  SALAD: 
2  cups  cottage  cheese  cream 

2  tbsp.  green  pepper  tomatoes 

2  tbsp.  chives 

Mix  cottage  cheese  with  enough  cream  to  make  it  smooth.  Add 
salt,  paprika,  green  pepper,  and  chives.  Garnish  with  sections  of 
tomato  and  serve  on  lettuce  with  French  dressing. 

MOULDED  ROQUEFORT  SALAD: 

1  tbsp.  of  gelatin  }4  cup  cold  water 

l/4  tsp.  onion  juice  1  cup  whipped  cream 

2  cakes  cream  cheese  l/2  lb.  Roquefort  cheese 

^4  tsp.  paprika  J4  tsP-  salt 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water,  dissolve  over  hot  water.  Moisten 
cheese  with  a  little  cream  and  work  together.  Add  seasonings  and 
then  the  gelatin.  When  cold,  fold  in  whipped  cream  and  mould. 
Serve  on  crisp  lettuce  with  a  thin  mayonnaise  dressing. 

SALAD  DRESSINGS 

The  following  are  the  three  main  foundation  recipes  for  salad 
dressings.  Other  ingredients  may  be  added  to  these  to  make 
various  dressings. 

1.  FRENCH  DRESSING: 

1  tsp.  of  salt  3  tbsp.  of  vinegar 

1  tsp.  of  sugar  24  CUP  °f  olive-oil 

*4  tsp.  of  paprika 

Mix  the  salt,  sugar,  and  paprika,  add  the  vinegar  and  oil  and 
beat  thoroughly.  A  bit  of  ice  in  the  bowl  will  help  to  mix  the 
oil  and  vinegar. 

2.  MAYONNAISE  DRESSING: 

l/2  tsp.  of  salt  1  egg  yolk 

l/2  tsp.  of  mustard  1  tbsp.  of  vinegar 

y%  tsp.  of  pepper  1  tbsp.  of  lemon  juice 

l/%  tsp.  of  paprika  24  cup  of  olive-oil 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  stir  well. 
Add  the  vinegar,  and  then  the  oil  a  little  at  a  time  beating  con- 
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stantly  with  an  egg  beater.    As  mixture  thickens,  add  the  lemon 
juice. 

3.  COOKED  SALAD  DRESSING: 

1  tsp.  of  mustard  1  egg 

1  tsp.  of  salt  24  cup  of  milk 

1  tsp.  of  sugar  *4  cup  of  vinegar 

2  tbsp.  of  flour  1  tbsp.  of  butter 
J/8  tsp.  of  paprika 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients.  Beat  the  egg  thoroughly,  and  add  it 
to  the  mixture,  stirring  until  smooth.  Add  milk  and  vinegar  and 
cook  in  double  boiler  until  thick,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  add  butter,  and  cool. 

DESSERTS 

MACAROON  ICE-CREAM: 

Mix  one  quart  of  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  gill  of  sherry, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  At  the  last  add  one- fourth  of  a 
cup  of  finely  rolled  macaroons.  Stir  well  and  freeze. 

CHARLOTTE  RUSSE: 

%  of  a  box  of  gelatin  6  tbsp.  of  sugar 

y*.  cup  of  cold  water  1  quart  of  cream 

6  eggs 

Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Beat  together  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs  and  the  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  until  stiff  and  add  the 
yolks,  then  add  the  cream  and  lastly  the  gelatin.  Beat  until  it 
congeals,  serve  on  sponge  cake  steeped  in  sherry  wine. 

STRAWBERRY  BAVARIAN  CREAM: 

y*  envelope  of  gelatin  1  tbsp.  of  lemon  juice 

1  cup  of  cold  water  y2  cup  of  sugar 

1  cup  of  strawberry  juice  and      lT/2  cups  of  whipped  cream 
pulp 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  cold  water  by  standing  cup  containing  mix- 
ture in  hot  water.  Strain  the  strawberry  juice  and  pulp  with 
lemon  juice.  Add  sugar  and  when  dissolved  put  the  bowl  con- 
taining the  mixture  in  a  pan  of  ice-water  and  stir  until  it  begins 
to  thicken,  then  fold  in  the  cream,  after  cream  has  been  beaten 
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stiff.     Pour  into  wet  moulds  lined  with  berries  cut  in  halves. 
(Canned  fruit  may  be  used). 

HUCKLEBERRY  PUDDING: 

1  quart  of  huckleberries  l/4  cup  of  milk 
\l/2  cups  of  sugar  2^4  cups  of  flour 

2  tbsp.  of  butter  2  heaping   tbsp.   of   baking- 

3  egg  yolks  powder 

3  egg  whites  Pinch  of  salt 

Wash  the  huckleberries  and  sprinkle  them  with  a  little  flour  to 
keep  them  separated.  Add  sugar,  butter,  and  egg  yolks,  then  the 
egg  whites  beaten  stiff,  milk,  flour,  baking-powder  and  salt.  Mix 
the  ingredients  and  bake  in  two  bread  pans.  Serve  with  hard  or 
hot  sauce. 

STRAWBERRY  PIE: 

Fill  pie-shell  with  one  quart  of  strawberries  mixed  with  one 
quart  of  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  one-half  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar  until  stiff.  Spread  mixture  on  top  of  berries 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 

WHIPPED  CREAM  DESSERT: 

Add  broken  pieces  of  cake  and  nut  meats  to  whipped  cream. 
Flavor  to  taste  with  vanilla  and  sugar.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses 
garnished  with  maraschino  cherries. 

BANANA  SHERBET: 

6  bananas  3  egg  whites 

2y2  quarts  of  sweet  milk  1  tbsp.  of  vanilla 

zy-2.  cups  of  sugar 

Chop  bananas  fine,  add  milk,  vanilla  and  sugar.  Place  in  the 
freezer,  and  when  half-frozen  fold  in  stiffly-beaten  egg  whites. 

LEMON  CREAM: 

ll/2  cups  of  sugar  y2  tsp.  of  lemon  extract 

l/2  cup  of  lemon  juice  1  pint  of  milk 

1  lemon  rind  grated  l/2  cup  of  whipping  cream 

Mix  sugar,  lemon  juice,  grated  rind,  extract,  and  milk.  Fold  in 
whipped  cream.  Pour  into  pan  and  freeze  in  the  refrigerator  or 
in  a  freezer. 
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PRUNE  WHIP: 

1  pound  of  prunes  6  egg  whites 

3  tbsp.  of  powdered  sugar 

Boil  prunes  until  swollen,  then  mash  them  through  a  colander. 
Beat  prunes  and  sugar  together  and  add  the  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  mixture  into  baking  dish  and  bake  twenty  minutes 
in  moderate  oven. 

PANCAKE  PIE: 

Make  five  pancakes  the  size  of  a  service  plate.  Spread  four  of 
them  with  melted  butter  and  grated  maple  sugar.  Stack,  placing 
the  unbuttered  cake  on  the  top.  Cover  with  maple  syrup  and 
serve  as  a  pie. 

SAUCES 

HOLLANDAISE  SAUCE: 

4  egg  yolks  %  tsp.  of  paprika 

Y-Z  cup  of  soft  butter  3/2  tsp.  of  salt 

%  cup  of  hot  water  \l/2  tbsp.  of  lemon  juice 

Beat  the  egg  yolks  thoroughly,  then  add  butter  gradually,  stirring 
until  well  mixed.  Add  hot  water,  salt,  and  paprika.  Stir  con- 
stantly, and  cook  over  slowly-boiling  water  until  mixture  is  the 
consistency  of  cream  soup.  Remove  from  the  fire,  add  lemon 
juice,  and  beat  with  an  egg  beater  until  mixture  is  blended. 

HARD  SAUCE: 

Y-2.  cup  of  butter  1  tsp.  of  vanilla 

1  cup  of  powdered  sugar  1  tbsp.  of  brandy 

Cream  the  butter,  and  add  the  powdered  sugar,  beating  con- 
stantly. Add  vanilla  and  brandy  gradually,  and  beat  until  well 
mixed  and  smooth.  Chill  until  ready  to  serve. 

COCKTAIL  SAUCE: 

y?.  lemon  5  tsp.  of  mayonnaise 

4  tbsp.  of  chilli  sauce  ^  tsp.  of  Worcestershire  sauce 

4  tbsp.  of  beefsteak  sauce 

Mix  ingredients  well  and  serve  with  oysters,  lobster,  etc. 
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MINT  SAUCE: 

*4  cup  of  chopped  mint  ^2  cup  of  vinegar 

2  tbsp.  of  sugar  54  cup  of  water 

Wash  the  mint  and  chop  fine.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water, 
add  the  mint  and  stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  one  hour. 
Serve  with  lamb. 

CHOCOLATE  SAUCE: 

YI  cup  of  sugar  1  tbsp.  of  flour 

1  cup  of  boiling  water  3  tbsp.  of  butter 

1  square  of  chocolate  1  tsp.  of  vanilla 

Mix  the  sugar  and  flour.  Gradually  add  the  hot  water,  and  stir 

constantly.  Boil  until  the  consistency  of  cream  soup.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  butter  and  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice- 
cream. 

CUCUMBER  SAUCE: 

Pare  several  cucumbers,  the  number  according  to  the  quantity 
of  sauce  you  wish  to  make.  Soak  them  in  salted  water  for  two 
hours,  and  then  dice  them.  Dry  the  chopped  cucumbers  thoroughly 
between  cloths,  and  just  before  serving  mix  with  mayonnaise  and 
add  some  capers.  The  mayonnaise  should  be  thick,  or  the  water 
in  the  cucumbers  will  make  the  sauce  too  thin.  Serve  with  fish. 

WHITE  SAUCE: 

2  tbsp.  of  butter  1  pint  of  milk  (hot) 

2  tbsp.  of  flour  Dash  of  pepper 

1  tsp.  of  salt 

Heat  the  butter  until  it  bubbles,  put  in  the  flour  and  salt  and 
slowly  add  the  hot  milk.  If  used  for  vegetables,  add  the  pepper. 
Should  this  lump,  cook  until  thick  and  then  beat  until  it  is  smooth. 
It  may  be  removed  from  the  fire  and  beaten.  If  a  thicker  sauce 
is  required,  add  less  milk,  and  for  a  thinner  one  add  more  milk. 
The  butter  and  flour  must  be  browned  for  brown  sauce. 

WINE  SAUCE: 

1  cup  of  butter  1  wine-glass  of  brandy 

1  cup  of  powdered  sugar  1  nutmeg  (small) 

1  wine-glass   of   boiling   water  1  lemon 
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Beat  butter  and  sugar  to  a  light,  thick  cream.  Slowly  add  the 
water,  brandy,  nutmeg,  grated  rind,  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon. 
Mix  well  in  an  earthenware  bowl  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water, 

HORSERADISH  SAUCE: 

Grate  the  desired  amount  of  horseradish.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper,  a  little  dry  mustard,  and  a  very  little  tarragon  vinegar. 
Then  stir  in  a  small  portion  of  very  stiff  whipped  cream. 


CANDY 

CHOCOLATE  FUDGE: 

1  tsp.  of  vanilla  1  cup  of  milk 

1  tbsp.  of  butter  ll/2  tbsp.  of  cocoa 

2  cups  of  sugar  Nuts 

Mix  the  cocoa  and  sugar  until  all  the  lumps  are  gone  and  the 
sugar  no  longer  appears  white.  Stir  in  the  milk  slowly,  and  beat 
at  least  ten  minutes  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Boil  slowly,  and 
test  by  dropping  small  quantity  into  a  glass  of  cold  water.  When 
finished  the  mixture  will  drop  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
leaving  no  bubbles  in  the  water.  Remove  from  the  stove,  add  the 
butter  and  vanilla,  and  place  the  pan  in  cold  water.  When  fudge 
is  cool,  beat  until  thick,  add  nuts  and  pour  into  buttered  pan. 

CANDIED  ORANGE  PEEL  : 

l/2  orange  ^4  cup  of  water 

54  cup  of  sugar 

Wash  the  orange  and  remove  the  peel  in  quarters,  cut  into  nar- 
row strips  and  boil  until  tender.  Take  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of 
water  in  which  the  peel  was  boiled  and  heat  the  sugar  in  it  until 
dissolved,  then  add  the  orange  peel.  Cook  slowly  until  the  sugar 
is  nearly  evaporated.  Drain  and  roll  in  granulated  sugar. 

MAPLE  CREAMS: 
1  cup  of  maple  or  of  granu-     ^  cup  of  thick  cream 

lated  sugar  1  cup  of  finely-chopped  Brazil- 

1  cup  of  maple  syrup  nuts  or  walnuts 

Cook  sugar,  syrup  and  cream  until  a  soft  ball  is  formed  when  a 
little  of  the  mixture  is  dropped  into  cold  water.  Remove  from 
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the  fire,  add  the  nuts  and  beat  until  very  creamy.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  oiled  paper,  bringing  the  spoon  up  over  the  top  each 
time. 

SEA-FOAM: 

2  cups  of  sugar  White  of  one  egg 

1  cup  of  water 

Boil  sugar  and  water  until  stringy.  Remove  from  the  fire,  add 
the  white  of  one  egg  beaten  stiff,  and  stir  until  light  in  color. 

TAFFY: 

1  cup  of  molasses  Y*  tsp.  of  cream  of  tartar 

2  cups  of  light  brown  sugar  3  tbsp.  of  vinegar 
YL  cup  of  water  1  tbsp.  of  vanilla 
%  cup  of  butter  Nuts 

Boil  molasses,  sugar,  water  and  vinegar  over  a  brisk  fire,  stir- 
ring until  sugar  is  dissolved  then  add  the  butter  and  nuts  just 
before  removing  from  the  fire.  When  sufficiently  cool  to  handle, 
pull  and  flavor  while  pulling.  Pull  over  a  hook  if  possible. 

CARAMELS: 

3  squares  of  unsweetened  Y*  cup  of  milk 
chocolate                                   2j^  tbsp.  of  butter 

1  cup  of  brown  sugar  1  tsp.  of  vanilla 

Add  molasses,  sugar,  and  milk  to  melted  butter,  and  stir  until 
sugar  is  dissolved.  When  the  boiling  point  is  reached,  add  the 
chocolate  and  stir  until  the  chocolate  is  melted.  Cook  until  the 
mixture  will  form  a  ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  vanilla.  Place  in  a  buttered  pan. 
When  cool,  cut  in  squares. 

DATE  KISSES: 

Y±  cup  of  chopped  dates  Y*  tsp.  of  baking-powder 

Y*  cup  of  powdered  sugar  1  egg  white 

Y*  cup  of  chopped  nuts  Y*  tsp.  of  lemon  extract 

Y$>  tsp.  of  salt 

Add  salt  to  the  white  of  egg  and  beat  until  stiff,  then  add  the 
remaining  ingredients.  Drop  from  spoon  on  buttered  pan,  and 
bake  slowly  for  one-half  hour. 
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SALTED  ALMONDS: 

To  remove  the  skins  from  the  almonds,  place  in  boiling  water 
for  fifteen  minutes.  After  peeling  them  heat  olive-oil  and  add  nut 
meats,  stirring  over  a  low  fire  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Remove 
and  place  in  cheese-cloth  to  absorb  oil,  then  add  salt  while  the 
nuts  are  still  warm. 

COOK  BOOKS 

BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK,  NEW  ED., 

1933 Farmer,  F.  M.,  Boston,  Little,  Brown. 

GOOD  COOKING  MADE  EASY  AND  ECONOMICAL, 

Haseltine,  Marjorie,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1933. 

EVERYBODY'S  COOK  BOOK Lord,  I.  E.,  ed.,  N.  Y.,  Holt,  1924. 


Veal 

VEAL  is  best  when  the  calf  is  not  under  four  and  not  over  six 
weeks  old.  The  meat  should  be  clear  and  firm  and  the  fat 
white.  If  dark  and  thin,  with  tissues  hanging  loosely  about  the 
bone,  it  is  not  good.  The  loin  and  the  leg  are  the  choicest  cuts. 
Veal  cutlets  and  fillets  are  cut  from  the  leg.  The  knuckle  of  veal 
is  the  part  left  after  the  fillets  and  cutlets  are  removed.  Breast 
of  veal  is  excellent  for  roasting,  while  the  neck  is  used  for  stewing. 
Veal  should  not  be  eaten  in  the  summer. 


SWEETBREADS 

Sweetbreads  come  from  the  throat  of  the  calf,  and,  when  fresh, 
are  plump,  white  and  fat. 
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AVERAGE  VEAL  CUTS 
No.  1 
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(A)  Rump 

(B)  Leg 

(C)  Shank 
No.  2 

Loin 
No.  3 

Ribs 
No.  4 

(A)  Neck 

(B)  Shoulder 

(C)  Breast 


Roasts.  Pot-Roasts. 
Roasts.     Steaks. 
Soups.    Stews. 

Steaks.    Roasts. 
Roasts.   Chops. 

Soup.   Stew. 
Pot-Roasts.    Stews. 


Cooking  Temperatures  for  Veal  '£[ 

No. 

1 

2 

25  minutes  per  pound  at 

3 

400  degrees  F. 

4 

Beef 

WHEN  buying  beef,  select  that  which  is  a  clear  cherry  red 
after  a  fresh  cut  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few 
moments.  The  fat  should  be  a  light  straw  color,  and  the  meat 
marbled  throughout  with  fat.  If  the  beef  is  immature,  the  color 
of  the  lean  part  will  be  pale  and  dull,  the  bones  small,  and  the 
fat  very  white.  High-colored,  coarse-grained  beef,  with  the  fat  a 
deep  yellow,  should  be  rejected.  Ox  beef  is  the  sweetest  and  most 
juicy,  and  the  most  economical.  When  meat  pressed  by  the 
fingers  rises  up  quickly  it  is  prime,  but  if  the  dent  disappears 
slowly  or  remains,  it  is  inferior  hi  quality.  The  tenderloin,  which 
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is  the  choicest  cut,  lies  under  the  short  ribs  and  close  to  the  back- 
bone. It  is  usually  cut  through  with  the  porterhouse  and  sirloin 
steaks.  Of  these  the  porterhouse  is  generally  preferred,  the  part 
nearest  the  thin  bone  being  the  sweetest.  If  the  tenderloin  is 
wanted,  it  may  be  secured  by  buying  an  edge-bone  steak,  the  re- 
mainder of  which,  after  the  removal  of  the  tenderloin,  is  equal  to 
the  sirloin.  The  small  porterhouse  steaks  are  the  most  economical, 
but  in  large  steaks  the  coarse  and  tough  parts  may  be  used  for 
soup  or,  after  boiling,  for  hash.  Round  steak  may  be  chopped 
fine,  seasoned  and  made  into  croquettes,  or  may  be  pounded  into 
tenderness.  This  same  method  should  be  applied  to  the  rump 
steak. 


AVERAGE  BEEF  CUTS 

No.  1  Round 

(A)  Shank 

(B)  Rump 

No.  2  Loin  End 
No.  3  Short  Loin 
No.  4  Flank  (Suet) 
No.  5  Rib 

No.  6  Plate 

(A)  Navel  End 

(B)  Brisket 

No.  7  Shoulder  or  Chuck 
No.  8  Shank 
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Cooking  Temperatures  for 
Beef  Roasts 

Rump 

20  to  30  Min. 
followed  by 
30  to  35  Min. 
per  pound 

500  F 
300  F 

Shoulder 

20  to  30  Min. 
followed  by 
25  Min.  per  Ib. 

500  F 
300  F 

Pot 

20  Min.  followed 
by  30  Min.  per  Ib. 

500  F 
300  F 

Rare 

20  to  30  Min. 
followed  by 
16  Min.  per  Ib. 

500  F 
300  F 

Rib  Me- 

dium 

20  to  30  Min. 
followed  by 
22  Min.  per  Ib. 

500  F 
300  F 

Well 
done 

20  to  30  Min. 
followed  by 
30  Min.  per  Ib. 

500  F 
300  F 

Pork 

care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  pork.  If  the  animal 
was  ill  fed  or  diseased  no  meat  is  more  injurious  to  the  health. 
The  lean  must  be  fine-grained,  and  both  fat  and  lean  very  white. 
The  rind  should  be  smooth  and  cool  to  the  touch.  If  clammy, 
the  pork  is  old.  In  good  bacon  the  rind  is  thin,  the  fat  firm,  and 
the  lean  tender.  Rusty  bacon  contains  yellow  streaks.  Fresh 
pork  should  seldom  be  eaten,  and  never,  except  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 
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HAM 

The  best  hams  are  those  weighing  from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds, 
with  a  thin  skin,  solid  fat,  and  a  small,  short,  tapering  leg  or 
shank. 

Lamb 

E.MB  is  good  at  a  year  old,  and  more  digestible  than  most  im- 
mature meats.    It  should  be  light  red  and  fat. 

MUTTON 

Mutton  should  be  fat  and  the  fat  clear,  hard  and  white.  Do 
not  buy  mutton  with  flabby,  lean,  and  yellow  fat.  An  abundance 
of  fat  is  a  waste,  but  as  the  lean  part  of  fat  mutton  is  much  more 
juicy  and  tender  than  any  other,  it  should  be  chosen.  The  lean 
of  mutton  is  a  deep,  dark  red  when  fresh.  The  ribs  may  be  used 
for  chops,  and  are  sweeter  than  the  leg  chops,  though  the  latter 
are  more  economical  as  there  is  less  bone.  The  shoulder,  saddle, 
loin,  or  haunch  may  be  roasted.  The  leg  should  be  boiled,  while 
the  small  rib  chops  may  be  broiled. 

TONGUE 

When  purchasing  tongues  choose  those  which  are  thick,  firm 
and  have  plenty  of  fat  on  the  under  side. 
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Average  Lamb  Cuts 


No.  1  Leg 

(A)  Chops.  Steaks. 
No.  2  Loin.     Chops.  Roasts. 
No.  3  Rack.     Chops.  Crown  Roasts. 
No.  4  Shoulder 

(A)  Neck.    Stews.   Roasts. 

(B)  Shoulder 
No.  5  Breast 

(A)  Breast 

(B)  Shank 

No.  6  Flank.    Stews. 


Cooking  Temperature  for  Lamb 


No. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


25  minutes  per  pound  at 
400  degrees  F. 


Emergency  Food  Shelf 

THE  foods  on  an  emergency  shelf  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  in  when  unexpected  guests  arrive.    When  supplies 
are  used  from  this  shelf,  they  should  be  replenished  immediately. 
Soups  of  all  kinds  Tomato  Juice 

Bottled  Fruit  Juices  Cocoa 

Canned  Milk  Salad  Dressings 
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Fruits  for  Salad  Dried  Beef 

Sweet  Wafers  Codfish  Cakes 

Brown  Bread  Deviled  Ham 

Spaghetti  in  the  Can  Lobster 

Macaroni  Chicken  a  la  King 

Bottled  Cheeses  Crab  Meat 

Jellies  and  Preserves  Shrimps 

Fig  Pudding  Canned  Oysters 

Tomatoes  Mushrooms 

Baked  Beans  Pimiento 

String  Beans  Caviar 

Lima  Beans  Anchovies 

Corn  Maraschino  Cherries 

Peas  Marshmallows 

Salmon  Kippered  Herrings 

Sardines  Pickles 

Tuna  Fish  Olives  (green  and  ripe) 


Sea  Food  Bar 

FISH  is  a  protein  with  an  iodine  content.    It  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  meat  because  it  is  more  readily  digested.     It 
should  be  eaten  very  fresh,  and  in  season. 

In  purchasing  fish,  be  sure  that  the  flesh  is  firm  and  the  eyes 
bright.  Keep  the  fish  in  a  closed  container,  if  placed  in  the  ice 
box  with  other  foods. 

Fish  may  be  broiled,  boiled,  stewed,  baked,  sauted,  scalloped 
or  fried  in  deep  fat.  Baking  or  broiling  are  the  most  satisfactory 
methods. 

SHELLFISH  (FRESH) 

Oysters  are  in  season  from  September  to  May. 

To  open  an  oyster,  insert  a  thin  knife  under  the  back  of  the 
smaller  of  the  two  shells,  then  bring  the  knife  forward,  cutting 
the  muscle  holding  the  shells  together.  When  the  shells  are 
separated  the  oyster  will  be  found  in  the  deeper,  larger  shell  of 
the  two. 

Oysters  should  be  washed  well  in  cold  water,  and  all  shell  re- 
moved from  them. 
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Oysters  on  the  half  shell  are  often  served  as  a  first  course. 
They  are  opened  and  served  in  the  deep  half  of  the  shell,  and 
arranged  on  plates  of  crushed  ice.  Six  is  the  average  number 
served  on  a  plate.  If  a  sauce  is  served  with  them  it  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  plate  in  a  small  container  of  china  or  glass.  If 
no  sauce  is  served,  one  fourth  of  a  lemon  is  placed  on  the  plate. 

Raw  oysters  are  also  served  in  a  cocktail  glass  as  a  first  course. 
A  small  piece  of  lettuce  is  placed  under  them  and  a  sauce  poured 
over  them.  A  cocktail  sauce  for  fish  may  be  purchased  at  any 
grocery  store  or  fish  shop. 

Baked  oysters  should  have  the  shells  washed  and  scrubbed. 
Cook  them  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  shells  open.  Season,  and  serve 
in  the  deep  half  of  the  shell. 

OYSTERS  LORENZO  : 

Pour  over  oysters  on  the  half  shell  the  following  mixture: 
onion  juice,  melted  butter,  a  few  drops  of  tobasco,  chopped 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  the  top  of  each  oyster  with 
chopped  bacon,  and  bake  in  the  oven  until  the  edges  of  the  oyster 
curl. 

ESCALLOPED  OYSTERS  : 

1  pint  oysters  2  tbsp.  cream 

2  tbsp.  oyster  liquor  j£  cup  stale  bread  crumbs 
YT,  cup  melted  butter  salt  and  pepper. 

Stir  butter  into  crackers  and  bread  crumbs.  Butter  a  shallow 
baking  dish ;  put  a  layer  of  crumbs,  a  layer  of  oysters  and  1  tbsp. 
of  oyster  liquor  and  1  tbsp.  of  cream  in  the  dish.  Repeat,  cover 
with  remaining  crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs  are  browned  on 
top. 

CLAMS: 

Little  Neck  Clams  may  be  served  raw  on  the  half  shell  in  the 
same  manner  as  oysters. 

STEAMED  CLAMS: 

Clams  for  steaming  should  be  scrubbed  clean  under  running 
water.  Place  in  kettle  and  steam  until  shells  partially  open.  If 
overdone  they  become  tough.  Serve  with  small  dish  of  melted 
butter  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 

Scallops  are  in  season  from  October  to  April. 
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SCALLOPS  IN  BLANKETS: 

Clean  the  scallops  thoroughly  in  salt  water,  and  drain.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  them  until  covered,  add  to  this  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  vinegar  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  water  for  three 
minutes.  Drain  and  wipe  dry.  Cut  fat  bacon  in  very  thin  slices, 
wrap  a  scallop  in  each  slice,  and  fasten  with  a  wooden  skewer. 
Cook  long  enough  to  crisp  the  bacon.  Garnish  with  parsley. 

LOBSTERS: 

Lobsters  are  best  from  June  to  September,  but  are  obtainable 
throughout  the  year. 

If  the  lobster  was  alive  when  cooked,  as  it  should  be,  the  tail 
should  spring  back  into  place,  when  straightened  out. 

When  purchasing  lobster,  note  if  its  weight  seems  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size.  This  indicates  that  the  lobster  is  fresh. 

To  open  a  lobster,  remove  claws  and  tail.  Cut  the  shell  of 
the  tail  with  scissors  (the  thin  part  of  the  shell  is  under  the  tail), 
and  remove  the  vein  running  the  length  of  the  tail  meat. 

Separate  the  large  claws  at  joints  and  use  the  small  claws  as  a 
garnish.  Take  the  body  shell  in  the  left  hand  and  draw  out  the 
body  with  the  first  two  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
leaving  the  stomach  and  liver  in  the  shell. 

Shake  the  liver  out  of  the  shell,  and  remove  the  lungs  from 
the  body  meat  located  on  the  outside  of  them.  Open  the  body 
meat  in  the  center  and  remove  the  bones.  Lungs,  liver,  tail  vein, 
and  stomach  are  discarded. 

LOBSTER  NEWBURG: 

1  lobster,  boiled  3  egg  yolks 

1  tablespoon  butter  ^  cup  cream 

Y-2  cup  sherry  salt  and  pepper 

Cut  the  lobster  in  small  pieces.  Melt  butter,  add  the  sherry  and 
lobster  and  cook  ten  minutes.  Beat  yolks  of  eggs  thoroughly 
and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  cream  to  prevent  curdling.  When 
lobster  has  cooked  ten  minutes,  add  the  ^2  cup  of  cream  and 
seasoning  and  allow  it  to  cook  until  it  bubbles,  then  stir  in  the 
beaten  egg  yolks.  Serve  on  rounds  of  toast. 
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BOILED  LOBSTER: 

1  tablespoon  salt 

6  quarts  boiling  water 

Water  should  be  boiling  rapidly  and  the  lobster  plunged  into 
it  head  first  and  entirely  covered.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  and  then 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  Remove  and  drain.  To  serve  boiled 
lobster  it  must  be  split  open  with  a  sharp  knife,  beginning  at  the 
mouth  and  making  a  deep  incision  through  the  body  to  the  tail. 
When  lobster  is  open,  remove  intestinal  vein  in  the  tail,  and  remove 
liver  and  stomach.  Crack  claws  with  a  nut  cracker.  Reheat  in 
boiler  and  serve  with  melted  butter. 

LOBSTER  COCKTAIL: 

Boil  the  lobster,  remove  from  the  shell,  and  chill.  Serve  in 
cocktail  glasses  with  a  cocktail  sauce. 

Crabs  are  in  season  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  should 
be  alive  until  cooked. 

Hard-shell  crabs  are  boiled  in  water  with  mustard  and  salt 
until  they  turn  deep  red.  One  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  When  cooked,  drain  and 
wash  them  in  cold  water.  Break  off  the  claws  close  to  the  body 
and  open  them  with  a  nut  cracker.  To  remove  the  shell  from  the 
crab  insert  the  fingers  between  the  projection  of  the  shell  and  the 
body.  Remove  the  spongy  substance  on  both  sides  of  the  body 
and  that  found  in  the  cavity  between  the  halves.  Pick  the  meat 
from  the  sections  with  an  oyster  fork,  being  careful  not  to  include 
the  structural  front  of  the  crab. 

Soft-shell  crabs  may  be  cleaned  alive  by  lifting  the  pointed 
ends  of  the  shell  and  removing  the  spongy  material,  eyes  and 
feelers.  Rinse  in  cold  water,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
roll  in  egg  and  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  fat  until  golden 
brown. 

Shrimps  are  in  season  from  May  to  October.  They  are  pink 
when  boiled,  and  are  usually  purchased  in  this  form.  They  are 
eaten  generally  in  salads  or  cocktails,  but  may  be  cooked  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Lobster  Newburg.  Shrimps  and  celery  make 
an  excellent  luncheon  dish. 
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FROGS'  LEGS: 

Only  the  hind  legs  of  the  frog  are  eaten  and  are  a  delicacy, 
tasting  like  chicken. 

BROILED  FROGS'  LEGS: 

Wash  and  thoroughly  dry  them.  Brush  with  fat,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  broil  until  tender.  Serve  them  with  a  melted 
butter  sauce  containing  a  few  drops  of  lemon. 

FISH 

Small  fish  are  served,  as  a  rule,  with  the  head  and  tail  on. 
Fish  are  dressed  in  the  market,  and  need  only  a  slight  cleaning 
before  cooking.  Any  scales  left  on  them  should  be  scraped  off 
with  a  knife,  after  which  the  fish  should  be  wiped  inside  and  out 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

When  boiling  fish,  add  salt  and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  to  the 
water.  To  prevent  a  scum  being  deposited  on  the  fish,  wrap  in 
cheese-cloth  before  boiling. 

Small  fish  should  be  boiled  whole,  and  large  ones  cut  in  pieces 
before  boiling. 

In  baking  fish,  place  it  on  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth  in  a  dripping 
pan  so  that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  pan. 

In  frying  fish,  wipe  dry,  season,  roll  in  egg  and  crumbs  or  in 
flour,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

To  broil  small  fish,  season  and  cook  whole,  first  on  the  flesh 
side  and  then  on  the  skin  side.  Large  fish,  such  as  salmon  and 
swordfish,  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  placed  on  the  greased  wire 
broiler,  and  turned  often.  Bluefish,  haddock,  etc.,  are  split  down 
the  back  and  broiled  whole. 

KINDS  OF  FISH 

Pompano  Smelts  Whitefish 

Blue  Fish  Haddock  Eels 

Salmon  Pickerel  Tuna 

Perch  Flounder  Black  Bass 

Mackerel  Sole  Halibut 

Shad  Swordfish  Sheepshead 

Shad  Roe  Trout 
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Wine  Etiquette 

REFERENCE  TABLE  FOR  SERVICE 

HORS  D'OEUVRES — Light,  dry  wines,  generally  "white."  Light 
Sauternes,  dry  Catawba,  Alsatian  and  Rhine  wines,  white 
Burgundies. 

OYSTERS — Light,  dry  wines,  always  "white."  Chablis,  dry 
Champagne. 

MELON — Medium  wines — medium  Sherry,  Madiera,  sweet 
Sauternes. 

SOUP — Light,  dry  wines,  generally  "white."  Sherry,  Graves, 
Beaujolais. 

FISH — Light,  dry  wines,  always  "white."  Hock,  Moselle, 
Alsatian  wines,  dry  Champagne,  white  Burgundies. 

ENTREE  (light  meat,  chicken,  fish,  etc.) — Light  red  or  white 
wines,  Beaujolais,  light  Clarets. 

ROAST — Medium  wines,  generally  red,  Claret,  Burgundy, 
Chianti. 

POULTRY — Medium  wines,  red  or  white,  medium  Champagne, 
Hock,  Clarets,  Burgundies. 

GAME — Medium  wines,  generally  red,  Claret,  Burgundy. 

SALAD — No  wine. 

DESSERT — Heavy,  sweet  wines.  Port,  heavy  Sauternes, 
Madiera,  sweet  Champagne. 

COFFEE — Brandy,  Liqueurs. 

A  dry  wine  should  never  follow  a  sweet  wine. 

A  light  wine  never  follows  a  heavy  wine. 

When  only  one  wine  is  served  a  medium  type  of  Sherry,  Claret, 
Chianti  or  Rhine  wine  is  used. 

DECANTING    (POURING    WINE   FROM    ORIGINAL    BOTTLE    INTO 
DECANTER)  : 

1 .  Wines  that  have  been  decanted  are  served  with  more  elegance, 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  pouring  sediment  into  glass. 

2.  To  decant,  allow  the  bottle  to  stand  upright  for  twenty-four 
hours,  so  that  the  sediment  may  sink.    Draw  the  cork  care- 
fully, so  that  the  sediment  is  not  disturbed. 
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3.  Pour  the  wine  slowly  from  the  bottle  into  the  decanter  against 
the  light,  so  that  it  is  apparent  when  the  clouded  wine  is 
reached. 

4.  Use  a  strainer  or  a  cloth  of  fine  texture. 

5.  Do  not  tip  the  bottle  backward  while  pouring  or  the  sediment 
will  be  swished  through  the  wine. 

6.  Never  mix  wine  from  two  different  bottles  in  one  decanter. 

7.  Sherry,  Madiera,  and  Port  improve  in  the  decanter. 

8.  Claret  and  Burgundy  are  stale  on  the  second  day. 

9.  Champagne,  Sparkling  Burgundy,  Rhine  wines,  Sauternes  and 
most  other  white  wines  are  served  from  the  bottle  and  poured 
with  extreme  care. 

10.  Liqueurs  are  decanted  or  not,  as  preferred. 

11.  Crystal  decanters  of  simple  design  are  best. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  WINES  READY  TO  SERVE: 

1.  Claret — room  temperature.    Bring  wine  to  room  several  hours 
before  serving  so  that  the  right  temperature  may  be  reached 
naturally  and  gradually. 

2.  Burgundy — not  quite  room  temperature;  60  degrees  is  warm 
enough. 

3.  White  Burgundy — cellar  temperature,  55  degrees. 

4.  Sherry  and  Port — room  temperature. 

5.  White  Graves,  light  Sauternes,  the  wines  of  Anjou  and  the 
majority  of  light,  white  wines  are  chilled  but  never  iced. 

6.  Heavy  Sauternes  should  be  iced,  but  not  below  freezing. 

7.  Champagne  may  be  either  chilled  or  iced,  but  icing  diminishes 
the  facilities  of  taste. 

8.  To  chill,  wrap  the  bottle  in  a  cloth  rinsed  in  ice  water,  and 
place  in  draught. 

9.  Never  put  ice  in  wine. 

SUGGESTIONS 
Don't  shake  any  wine. 

WHITE  WINES 

1.  Don't  put  ice  in  glass. 

2.  Don't  serve  at  room,  temperature. 

3.  Don't  serve  with  meat,  fowl,  or  salad. 

4.  Don't  serve  a  sweet  wine  before  a  dry  wine. 
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RED  WINES 

1.  Don't  ice. 

2.  Don't  serve  in  a  glass  that  is  too  small. 

3.  Don't  heat. 

WHITE  WINES 

1.  Serve  chilled. 

2.  Serve  with  the  fish  or  soup. 

3.  Serve  a  dry  wine  before  a  sweet  wine. 

RED  WINES 

1.  Decant  carefully. 

2.  Serve  with  the  roast,  fowl,  or  game. 

3.  Serve  a  large  enough  glass  only  half  full. 
CUSTOMS 

1.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  is  pulled  at  the  table. 

2.  Wipe  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  napkin. 

3.  Among  connoisseurs,  the  host  examines  the  cork  to  guard 
against  stale  or  unsound  wine,  indicated  by  a  swollen  cork 
with  a  musty  smell. 

4.  The  first  wine  from  the  bottle  is  poured  into  the  host's  glass 
and  then  served  to  the  right. 

5.  The  bottle  should  not  be  tilted  backward;  this  disturbs  the 
sediment,  but  when  a  decanter  is  used  such  precaution  is 
unnecessary. 

6.  Wh^n  serving  Champagne,  a  napkin  is  wrapped  around  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  to  absorb  the  overflow. 

7.  A  glass  is  filled  only  half  full. 

8.  Never  allow  a  glass  to  be  empty  unless  this  preference  is 
indicated  by  the  guest. 

9.  The  glasses  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  wine  for  a  suc- 
ceeding course  is  served  as  soon  as  the  food  of  the  previous 
course  is  removed,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  course,  when 
the  wine  is  poured  after  the  food  has  been  served.    The  wine 
glass  for  each  course  is  removed  before  the  next  course  is 
served. 

10.  Do  not  over-crowd  the  table  with  glasses.  Three  are  enough 
and  the  other  glasses  should  be  placed  just  before  the  wine 
of  each  course  is  poured.  The  position  of  the  glasses  on  the 
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table  should  form  a  triangle.  Water  goblet  on  the  left  and 
at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  wine  glass  at  the  right  of  the 
goblet,  and  the  champagne  glass  at  the  top  point  of  the 
triangle. 

11.  Brandies  and  liqueurs  are  served  with  the  coffee  after  dinner 
and  in  the  drawing-room.    A  choice  of  two  is  the  general  rule. 
If  served  at  the  table,  the  glasses  are  placed  at  the  time  the 
liqueur  is  served. 

12.  The  fruit  cocktail  and  the  sweet  cocktail  are  no  longer  in  favor. 
A  dry  cocktail  such  as  gin  and  vermouth  (Martini),  or  gin 
and  bitters  is  the  most  desirable. 

THE  GLASS 


4-56 

1.  Water  Goblet.  4.  Hollow-Stemmed  Cham- 

2.  Hock  Glass.  pagne  Glass. 

3.  Saucer  Champagne  Glass.         5.  Goblet,   Champagne. 

6.  Claret  Glass. 


7        e        9        10       11         iz         is 

7.  Port  Glass.  10.  Liqueur  Glass. 

8.  Two-Ounce  Wine  Glass.         11.  Brandy  Glass. 

9.  Sherry  Glass.  12.  Brandy  Inhaler. 

13.  Cocktail  Glass. 

Glasses  should  be  clear  crystal  so  that  when  they  are  held  to 
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the  light  the  color  of  the  wine  may  be  appreciated.    A  fine  wine 
is  enhanced  by  a  beautiful  glass. 

Glasses  for  the  average  home  should  consist  of  the  following: 
Water  Goblet,  10  ounce  capacity. 
Claret  Glass,  4  ounce  capacity. 
Champagne  Glass,  5  ounce  capacity. 
Wine  Glass,  2  ounce  capacity. 
Liqueur  Glass,  1  ounce  capacity. 
Cocktail  Glass,  3  ounce  capacity. 
Highball  Glass,  10  to  12  ounce  capacity. 
Old-Fashioned  Glass,  6  ounce  capacity. 
Whiskey  Sour  Glass,  4  ounce  capacity. 
Beer  Glass  (Pilsener  type),  12  ounce  capacity. 
Fizz  Glass. 
Pony  Glass. 

CHEESE  AND  WINE 

1.  Strong  cheeses  should  never  be  served  with  fine  vintage  wines, 
but  with  beverage  wines.     A  strong  cheese  should  be  served 
with  a  strong  beverage  wine. 

2.  With  Gruyere  and  Port  Salut  serve  Claret  and  Burgundy.    With 
Camembert,  Roquefort  and  Gorgonzola  serve  Port  and  Sherry. 

IMPORTANT  VINTAGE  YEARS 

For  ordinary  use,  general  information  on  the  good  years  is  more 
than  sufficient.  In  most  cases  the  later  dates  are  for  laying  down 
purposes  only. 

1.  Bordeaux 

A.  Medoc  (red) 

Good  Years— 1916,  1920,  1924,  1926,  1928,  1929. 

Bad    Years— 1917,  1918,  1922,  1925,  1927,  1930,  1931. 

B.  Graves  (red) 
Good  Years— 1918,  1921,  1928,  1929. 

C.  Graves  (white) 
Good  Years— 1916,  1919,  1921,  1924,  1926,  1928,  1929. 

D.  St.  Emilion  (red) 
Good  Years— 1920,  1924,  1926,  1928,  1929. 

E.  Sauternes  (white) 

Good  Years— 1919,  1921,  1924,  1926,  1928,  1929. 
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2.  Burgundy 

A.  Cote  d'Or  (red) 

Good  Years— 1917,  1919,  1921,  1923,  1926,  1928,  1929. 
Bad  Years— 1913,  1927,  1930. 

B.  Chablis 
Good  Years— 1904,  1906,  1911,  1915,  1923,  1926,  1929. 

C.  White  Burgundies 
Good  Years— 1917,  1921,  1922,  1923,  1926,  1928,  1929. 

3.  Champagne  Years 

A.  Cote  d'Or  (red) 

For  laying  down 
Good  Years— 1919,  1921,  1923. 
Good  Years— 1924,  1926,  1928,  1929. 

GLOSSARY 

Beverage  Wine — Average  quality. 

Vintage  Wine — Special  year  and  excellent  quality. 

Natural  Wine — Wine  that  has  fermented  of  itself. 

Blends  or   Monopoles — Wines   from   different  vineyards,  but 

made  from  the  same  type  of  grape  and  blended. 
Fortified   Wines — Wines   whose   alcoholic   strength   has   been 

raised  by  adding  distilled  wine  spirits. 
Solero — Designates  blend  and  not  a  type  of  wine. 


Cocktails 

MARTINI  (SWEET) 

%  gin 

%  Italian  vermouth 

Ice  and  serve 

Serve  with  an  olive  or  a  small  slice  of  lemon  peel  in  the  glass. 
(Dry  Martini  is  made  the  same  as  the  Martini,  using  y2  jigger 
of  French  vermouth  and  ^2  jigger  of  Italian  vermouth.) 
Note:   Always  stir  a  Martini — never  shake  it. 

HONOLULU 

%  gin 

%  maraschino  juice 
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%  Benedictine 
Ice  and  serve 

LONE  TREE 

%  Italian  vermouth 
%  French  vermouth 

Vs  gin 

2  dashes  of  orange  bitters 
Ice  and  serve 

MANHATTAN  (DRY) 
%  rye  whiskey 

%  Italian  or  French  vermouth 
2  dashes  of  Angostura  bitters 
Twist  of  lemon  peel 

Ice,  stir,  and  serve  with  a  cherry  in  the  glass 

BEAUTY  SPOT 

%  gin 

%  Grenadine 
White  of  one  egg 
Ice  and  serve 

BELMONT 

%  gin 

%  raspberry  syrup 

1  pony  of  sweet  cream 
Ice  and  serve 

BOBBY  BURNS 

^2  Italian  vermouth 
y-2  Scotch  whiskey 

2  dashes  of  Benedictine 
Ice  and  serve 

BRONX 

y$  French  and  Italian  vermouth 
Y*  gin 

The  juice  of  ^4  of  an  orange  and  peel 
Ice  and  serve 
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CLOVER  CLUB 

%  gin 

%  Grenadine 
White  of  one  egg 
Juice  of  ^  of  a  lime 
Ice  and  serve 

PINKY 

Y*  gin 

YZ  Grenadine 
White  of  one  egg 
Ice  and  serve 

BACARDI 

V/2.  ounces  of  Bacardi  rum 

Yt  lemon 

1  tsp.  of  powdered  sugar 

Shake  with  shaved  ice 

(Grenadine  may  be  added  in  small  quantity) 

Ice  and  serve 

BRANDY  COCKTAIL 

1  pony  of  brandy 

3  dashes  of  gum  syrup 

2  dashes  of  Angostura  bitters 
1  dash  of  Curagao 

Shake  with  shaved  ice  and  serve  with  lemon  peel 

ROSIE 

1  pony  of  Bourbon  whiskey 

3  dashes  of  syrup 

2  dashes  of  orgeat  syrup 
Juice  of  Y*  lemon 

Shake  with  shaved  ice  and  serve  in  cocktail  glass  with  % 
seltzer  water 

J.  M.  SPECIAL 

y*  gin 

Y*  orange  juice 
1  egg  (to  shaker  of  mixture) 
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Add  pure  maple  syrup  to  taste,  shake  well  with  shaved  ice  and 
serve 

ALEXANDRIAN 

%  gin 

%  creme  de  cocoa 

%  sweet  cream 

Shake  with  ice,  and  serve 

SAZARAC 

Use  a  toddy  glass.  Dissolve  one  lump  of  sugar  in  small  quantity 
of  water.  Coat  the  inside  of  the  glass  with  this  syrup,  add  a  piece 
of  ice,  a  drink  of  whiskey,  a  dash  of  bitters  and  twist  a  slice  of 
lemon  into  it. 

Ice  and  serve. 

WHISKEY-SOUR  (PiCK-Up) 
Juice  of  y*  lemon 
1  large  tsp.  of  powdered  sugar 
1  jigger  of  Bourbon,  or  rye  whiskey 
Shake  well  with  ice,  strain  and  serve  with  ^2  slice  of  orange 

OLD-FASHIONED  COCKTAIL 

Place  a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  glass  with  two  dashes  of  Angostura 
bitters.  Crush  with  a  muddle,  add  twisted  lemon  peel  and  a  drink 
of  whiskey  (Bourbon). 

Serve  with  ice 

SIDE-CAR 

%  lemon  juice 

%  Cointreau 

%  cognac 

Shake  well  and  serve.  Rub  the  rim  of  the  glass  with  lemon 
juice  and  dip  in  powdered  sugar 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM 

%  gin 

%  orange  juice 

Shake  with  shaved  ice  and  serve 
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CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 
%  lime  juice 
%  sloe  gin 
%  apricot  brandy 
Ice  and  serve 

CHAMPAGNE  COCKTAIL 

1  lump  of  sugar 

2  dashes  of  Angostura  bitters 

1  piece  of  lemon  peel  twisted  in  a  champagne  glass 
Ice  and  fill  with  champagne 

STINGER 

1  part  cognac  brandy 

1  part  white  creme  de  menthe 

1  dash  of  absinthe 
Ice  and  serve 

BRANDY  COCKTAIL 

Fill  mixing  glass  %  with  shaved  ice 

3  dashes  of  syrup 

3  dashes  of  Angostura  bitters 

2  dashes  of  orange  bitters 

1  wine  glass  of  cognac  brandy 
1  piece  of  lemon  peel 
Stir,  ice  and  serve 

JACK  ROSE 

Juice  of  Y-2  of  a  lime 
*/2  Grenadine 
^2  applejack 
Shake,  ice  and  serve 

DUBONNET 
^2  dubonnet 
^  gin 
Ice  and  serve 
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Hot  and  Cold  Weather  Drinks 

(ALCOHOLIC) 
GOLDEN  Fizz 
2  jiggers  of  gin 
Juice  of  ^2  of  a  lemon 

1  tbsp.  of  white  sugar 
Yolk  of  one  egg 

Shake  at  least  ten  minutes  for  smoothness 

SILVER  Fizz 

2  jiggers  of  gin 
Juice  of  %  of  a  lemon 
1  tbsp.  of  white  sugar 
White  of  one  egg 

Shake  at  least  ten  minutes  for  smoothness 

MINT  JULEP 

Put  three  or  four  sprigs  of  fresh  mint  into  a  physician's  mortar 
bowl,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  water.  Crush  well  with  physician's  pestle  and  add  ll/2  jiggers 
of  whiskey.  Fill  a  tall  glass  with  shaved  ice  and  pour  over  it 
the  whiskey  mixture.  Fill  remainder  of  glass  with  whiskey  and 
garnish  with  mint  sprig.  Serve  with  a  straw. 

GIN  JULEP 
Make  the  same  as  the  mint  julep,  using  gin  instead  of  whiskey. 

MISSISSIPPI  PUNCH 

1  wine-glass  of  brandy 

l/2  wine-glass  of  Jamaica  rum 
\l/2  tbsp.  of  white  powdered  sugar 
l/2  wine-glass  of  Bourbon  whiskey 
l/2  wine-glass  of  water 
Ice  well  and  serve  in  a  tall  glass 

RUM  PUNCHEON  (HOT) 

2  jiggers  of  Jamaica  rum 

1  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut 
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1  tsp.  of  white  sugar 

Add  contents  to  high-ball  glass  and  fill  with  boiling  water 

Sprinkle  nutmeg  on  top  and  serve 

SLOE  GIN  RICKEY 

Juice  of  ^2  of  a  lime 

1  drink  of  sloe  gin 

Ice  and  add  seltzer  water  in  high-ball  glass 

PORTO  Rico 

Put  the  juice  of  y*  of  a  lime  in  a  high-ball  glass  with  ice.  Add 
one  teaspoonful  of  raspberry  syrup,  a  drink  of  gin  and  seltzer 
water. 

EGG-NOG 

Yt  tbsp.  of  sugar 

1  egg 

1  whiskey,  and  a  dash  of  rum  to  taste 

Shaved  ice 

Put  the  above  ingredients  into  a  tall  glass  and  fill  with  milk. 
Shake  well,  and  when  ready  to  serve,  sprinkle  nutmeg  on  top. 

TOM  AND  JERRY  (HOT) 

To  be  served  from  a  punch  bowl.  Excellent  drink  for  the 
Christmas  season. 

1  dozen  eggs 

YT.  small  bar  glass  of  Jamaica  rum 

\Y2.  tsp.  of  ground  cinnamon 

YZ  tsp.  of  ground  cloves 

YZ  tsp.  of  ground  allspice 

Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  until  stiff,  beat  the  yolks  until  they 
are  thin  as  water,  then  mix  them  with  the  whites.  Add  rum  and 
seasoning  and  stir  well.  Then  add  white  sugar  until  mixture  is 
the  consistency  of  light  batter.  Place  a  tablespoonful  of  this 
mixture  in  a  Tom  and  Jerry  mug,  add  a  wine-glassful  of  brandy 
and  fill  the  mug  with  boiling  water.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  nutmeg 
and  serve  with  a  spoon. 
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BLUE  BLAZER  (HOT) 

1  small  tsp.  of  powdered  sugar 
1  wine-glass  of  boiling  water 
1  wine-glass  of  Scotch  whiskey 

Dissolve  sugar  in  the  boiling  water  and  put  in  a  silver-plated 
mug.  Put  the  whiskey  in  another  mug,  ignite  it,  and,  while  it  is 
blazing,  mix  it  with  the  syrup  by  pouring  the  two  ingredients 
from  one  mug  to  the  other  four  or  five  times. 

NAVY  PUNCH 

1  quart  of  Jamaica  rum 

1  pint  of  brandy 

3  pints  of  champagne 

1  quart  of  sparkling  water 
%  of  a  pint  of  lemon  juice 
1^2  pounds  of  sugar 
Juice  of  three  oranges 

Y^  pint  of  peach  brandy 
Ice  and  serve 

FISH  HOUSE  PUNCH 

2  quarts  of  Jamaica  rum 
1  quart  of  brandy 

YZ  pound  of  granulated  sugar 

Juice  of  12  lemons 

ll/2  ounces  of  maraschino 

1  wine  glass  of  peach  brandy 

Mix  in  punch  bowl  with  ice  and  decorate  with  fruit 

RHINE  WINE  CUP 

2  liqueur  glasses  of  brandy 
1  liqueur  glass  of  curagao 

1  wine  glass  of  maraschino 
1  quart  of  Rhine  wine 
Y-2  pint  of  sparkling  water 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  a  two-quart  pitcher  of  ice,  fruits,  and 
mint. 
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MOSELLE  CUP 

1  quart  of  Moselle  wine 
1  pint  of  sparkling  water 
1  glass  of  sherry 
1  jigger  of  brandy 
1  jigger  of  anisette 

3  slices  of  pineapple  (fresh) 

1  lemon  rind 
Powdered  sugar  to  taste 

Mix  in  a  pitcher  of  ice  and  garnish  with  fresh  mint. 

SAUTERNE  CUP 

2  liqueur  glasses  of  brandy 
1  liqueur  glass  of  curagao 

1  liqueur  glass  of  maraschino 

1  quart  of  Sauterne  wine 

Y-2  pint  of  sparkling  water 

Mix  in  a  pitcher  of  ice  with  fresh  fruit  and  mint. 

APPLE-JACK  HIGH  BALL 

1  jigger  of  apple-jack 

Juice  of  YT.  of  a  lemon  or  lime 

1  tbsp.  of  powdered  sugar 

Put  the  ingredients  in  a  high-ball  glass,  fill  with  club  soda,  add 
a  maraschino  cherry  and  serve  with  cracked  ice. 

TOM  COLLINS 

4  dashes  of  lemon  juice 
1  small  spoon  of  sugar 
1  drink  of  gin 
Lemon  peel  and  ice 

Serve  in  ten  ounce  glass  with  soda  and  ice 

SHERRY  FLIP 
1  spoon  of  sugar 
1  part  sherry  wine 
1  egg 
Mix  the  ingredients,  ice,  shake  well,  and  serve 
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PLANTER'S  PUNCH 
Juice  of  Y?.  lime 
Dash  of  sugar 
ll/t  ounces  of  sherry  wine 
l/2  slice  of  lemon 
l/2  slice  of  orange 
Serve  with  a  cherry  in  the  glass  and  top  off  with,  rum. 

Hot  and  Cold  Weather  Drinks 

(NON-ALCOHOLIC) 
BOILED  COFFEE 

1  heaping  tbsp.  of  coffee 

1  cup  of  boiling  water 

Shell  of  one  egg 

Small  portion  of  the  white  of  the  egg 

l/4  cup  of  cold  water 

Measure  the  ground  coffee  and  moisten  with  a  little  cold  water, 
add  the  egg  shell  and  the  white.  (Too  much  egg  white  will 
weaken,  the  coffee.)  Place  the  mixture  in  a  heated  coffee-pot  and 
pour  over  it  the  freshly-boiled  water.  Boil  five  minutes,  add  cold 
water  and  remove  from  the  fire.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  before  serving.  Coffee  may  be  reheated  before  serving  if 
necessary. 

FILTERED  OR  DRIP  COFFEE 
1  heaping  tbsp.  of  coffee 

1  cup  of  boiling  water 

Place  the  coffee  in  the  upper  part  of  the  drip-o-lator  and  pour 
the  boiling  water  through  it.  Keep  the  pot  in  a  warm  place  while 
making  the  coffee.  It  is  advisable  to  heat  the  drip-o-lator  before 
using  it. 

ICED  COFFEE 

2  heaping  tbsp.  of  coffee 
1  cup  of  boiling  water 

Filter,  percolate  or  boil  the  coffee,  pour  it  while  hot  over 
crushed  ice  in  glasses  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar  if  desired. 
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TEA 

1  tsp.  of  tea 

1  cup  of  freshly-boiled  water 

Heat  an  earthen  pot,  put  in  the  tea  and  pour  the  boiling  water 
over  it.  Allow  it  to  stand  a  few  minutes.  Never  boil  tea.  Serve 
with  lemon  and  cloves  or  cream  and  sugar.  A  dash  of  rum  gives 
the  tea  an  excellent  flavor. 

ICED  TEA 

2  tsp.  of  tea 

1  cup  of  boiling  water 
Y$  lemon 

Sugar  to  taste 

Pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  tea,  steep  a  few  minutes  and 
pour  into  a  pitcher.  Fill  glasses  with  crushed  ice  and  serve  with 
sliced  lemon.  Tea  may  also  be  poured  hot  into  glasses  filled  with 
crushed  ice. 

HOT  CHOCOLATE 

2  squares  of  chocolate 
1^2  cups  of  water 

3  cups  of  milk 

Break  the  chocolate  into  small  pieces  and  dissolve  in  the  hot 
water.  Add  the  milk,  a  dash  of  salt,  and  stir  constantly  until  it 
boils  and  thickens.  Beat  with  an  egg  beater  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream  or  marshmallows. 

ICED  CHOCOLATE 

Prepare  as  for  hot  chocolate,  cool  and  pour  over  cracked  ice 
in  pitcher  or  glasses.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

LEMONADE 

Juice  of  one  lemon 

1  cup  of  cold  water 

Sugar  sirup  to  taste 

Shake  well  and  serve  with  cherries  or  mint 

ORANGE  LEMONADE 
8  oranges 
14  lemons 
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1  quart  of  hot  water 
1%  Ibs.  of  loaf  sugar 

3  pints  of  water 

Peel  two  oranges  and  two  lemons  as  thin  as  possible  and  steep 
four  hours  in  one  quart  of  hot  water.  Boil  the  sugar  in  three 
pints  of  water,  and  skim.  Mix  the  orange  and  lemon  liquor  with 
the  sugar,  add  the  juice  of  six  oranges  and  twelve  lemons.  Strain 
and  serve  ice  cold. 

CHOCOLATE  EGGNOG 

1  square  of  chocolate 

2  tbsp.   water 

1  tbsp.  of  malted  milk 

1  egg 

1  tbsp.  of  sugar 

Milk  for  each  glass 

Dissolve  the  sugar  and  chocolate  in  water  and  cook  to  a  paste, 
add  the  malted  milk  and  egg  and  beat  well.  Put  crushed  ice 
in  a  glass,  pour  the  mixture  over  the  ice,  and  fill  the  glass  with  milk, 
stir  and  serve. 

BROWN  Cow 

y*.  pint  of  ice  cream 

1  small  bottle  of  sarsaparilla 

Put  the  ice  cream  in  a  tall  glass,  pour  over  it  the  sarsaparilla, 
mix  well  and  serve. 

GRAPE  JUICE  AND  GINGER  ALE 

4  tbsp.  of  grape  juice 
Dash  of  lemon 
Crushed  ice 

Ginger  ale 

Put  the  grape  juice,  lemon,  and  crushed  ice  in  a  tall  glass  and 
pour  over  it  the  ginger  ale. 

FRUIT  PUNCH 

YT.  cup  of  lemon  juice 

2  cups  of  chopped  pineapple  or  1  can  of  pineapple 
1  cup  of  orange  juice 
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1  quart  of  water 

2  cups  of  sugar 

Boil  water,  sugar,  and  pineapple  fifteen  minutes,  add  the  fruit 
juice  and  strain.  Dilute  with  ice  water.  Add  cherries  and  various 
fruits  as  a  garnish. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

KINDS  OF  SPOILAGE 

1.  Fermentation:    This  type  occurs  in  insufficiently  cooked  foods 
containing  considerable  sugar,  and  is  usually  due  to  the  action 
of  yeasts  on  sugar.     There  is  a  characteristic  odor  from  fer- 
mentation, also  a  flavor,  and  when  the  jar  is  opened  the  cover 
may  spring  away  with  considerable  force  due  to  pressure  from 
within. 

2.  Putrefaction:   This  type  occurs  nearly  always  in  non-acid  foods 
containing  plenty  of  protein,  such  as  corn,  peas,  meats  and 
other  flesh  and  sea  foods.    Foods  that  have  undergone  putre- 
faction are  readily  identified  because  of  the  unpleasant  odor 
and  unattractive,  darkened  appearance. 

3.  Flat  Sour:    This  type  is  found  most  often  in  foods  and  corn, 
string  beans,  and  peas.     It  is  characterized  by  a  sour  taste, 
and  a  cloudy  liquid  is  present.     Spoilage  of  this  kind  is  not 
dangerous  to  health;  however,  the  food  should  not  be  used. 

EQUIPMENT 

1.  Measuring  spoons  11.  Wooden  spoons 

2.  Covered  garbage  pail  12.  Colander 

3.  Work  tables  13.  Wire  strainers 

4.  Dish  pans  14.  Towels 

5.  Cheesecloth  15.  Dishcloths 

6.  Paring  knives  16.  Soap 

7.  Various  sized  sauce  pans         17.  Cleanser  • 

8.  Wire  baskets  18.  Teakettle 

9.  Measuring  cups  19.  Scrubbing  brushes 
10.  Quart  measure  20.  Household  scales 

21.  Glass  jars  or  tin  cans. 
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PREPARATION  OF  FOOD 

After  picking,  food  should  be  canned  as  soon  as  possible, 
especially  vegetables  such  as  string  beans,  peas,  and  corn.  These 
deteriorate  very  rapidly  after  they  are  taken  from  the  garden. 
Be  certain  that  the  food  you  buy  is  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  can 
it  immediately.  Never  can  a  product  which  you  do  not  consider 
first-class,  since  canning  does  not  improve  the  quality.  Wash  the 
food  very  carefully,  and  discard  any  fruits  or  vegetables  that  are 
difficult  to  clean,  because  the  bacteria  contained  in  the  soil  are 
likely  to  resist  the  heat  and  spoil  the  food.  Remove  all  blemishes. 

BLANCHING:  This  is  a  short  cooking  method  and  a  preliminary 
treatment  given  to  some  foods  before  canning.  It  is  used  for 
various  purposes.  To  remove  the  skin  from  peaches  easily,  cover 
the  fruit  with  hot  water  and  rinse  in  cold.  Blanching  is  also 
used  to  soften  some  foods  in  order  to  pack  more  easily.  When 
blanching,  be  sure  that  the  food  is  left  in  hot  water  for  the  exact 
time  specified  in  the  recipe.  A  wire  basket  is  convenient  for 
blanching  foods  such  as  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  pare  or  peel  foods  until  just  before  cooking,  other- 
wise they  will  turn  dark.  To  prevent  apples  from  turning  brown 
after  paring,  put  them  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water  to  which  has  been 
added  l/^  cup  of  salt. 

METHOD  1.  Open  Kettle  Method:  This  method  is  used  for 
fruits,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  sauerkraut  and  pickles.  For  other  foods 
a  higher  temperature  is  required.  By  this  method  the  food  is 
thoroughly  sterilized  in  the  process  of  cooking.  The  jars  must  be 
sterilized  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water  and  the  food  transferred 
to  them  at  once,  using  sterilized  utensils  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
tamination. It  is  the  only  canning  method  by  which  evaporation 
of  the  liquid  during  cooking  can  be  accomplished,  and  is,  there- 
fore, always  used  in  making  preserves. 

Be  sure  to  test  the  rubbers  for  the  jars  by  stretching  them, 
and  never  use  them  more  than  once.  The  jars  must  be  examined 
for  cracks  or  chips  that  might  let  in  air  and  spoil  the  food. 

To  sterilize  the  jars  place  them  on  their  sides  with  tops  off 
in  a  kettle  with  a  rack  in  the  bottom  to  prevent  them  from  touch- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  Put  the  tops  in  at  the  same  time. 
Half  fill  the  kettle  with  cold  water,  and  be  sure  that  the  jars  are 
completely  immersed.  Cover  the  kettle,  and  boil  for  twenty  min- 
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utes.    Jars  and  food  should  be  ready  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
food  may  be  transferred  at  once. 

METHOD  2.  Cold- Water  Method:  This  method  is  the  safest 
and  most  economical  process  for  canning.  Water-bath  equip- 
ment can  be  purchased  at  any  hardware  or  department  store.  The 
food  and  the  jars  must  be  clean  but  not  sterilized.  The  food  is 
placed  in  the  jars  one  inch  from  the  top,  giving  room  for  the 
liquid  to  expand.  The  jars  are  then  partially  sealed  and  placed 
in  a  bath  of  boiling  water.  The  kettle  or  water-bath  is  then 
tightly  covered  and  the  water  allowed  to  boil  for  the  length 
of  time  specified  in  the  recipe.  The  jars  are  then  removed  from 
the  bath  and  sealed  at  once.  This  method  is  used  for  fruits, 
pickled  beets,  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  and  sauerkraut. 

PACKING 

When  the  Open  Kettle  Method  is  used,  packing  requires  care. 
First  lift  the  jars  and  covers  from  the  boiling  water  with  a  ster- 
ilized utensil.  Drain  the  water  from  the  jars  and  place  them 
upright  in  a  pan  with  a  little  boiling  water  in  the  bottom,  to  pre- 
vent the  jars  breaking.  They  must  remain  in  boiling  water  until 
they  are  ready  to  be  filled.  After  the  food  is  packed  in  the  jar, 
pour  on  the  sirup  until  it  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  jar.  Be  sure 
that  no  solid  matter  is  on  the  rubber  ring,  then  place  the  cover 
on  tightly  and  turn  the  jar  upside  down  for  24  hours.  If  no 
leakage  occurs,  the  seal  is  satisfactory. 

SIRUP  FOR  CANNING 
Thin  Sirup:     Water  4  cups 
Sugar  1^2  cups 
Boil  for  five  minutes. 

Useful  for  canning  apples,  pears,  raspberries  and  other  sweet 
berries  when  a  rich  product  is  not  required. 
Medium  Sirup:    Water  4  cups 
Sugar  2^4  cups 
Boil  for  five  minutes. 

This  sirup  is  for  boiling  fruits  such  as  sweet  plums,  blackberries, 
and  sweet  cherries  when  the  fruit  is  to  be  neither  decidedly  rich 
nor  thin. 

Thick  Sirup:   Water  4  cups 
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Sugar  4  cups 

Boil  for  three  minutes. 

This  sirup  is  best  for  peaches,  cherries,  pineapples,  etc.,  when 
a  very  sweet  product  is  desired.  Very  sour  fruits  may  need  a 
sweeter  sirup,  which  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  thick  sirup  to 
225°  F.,  or  until  it  spins  a  thread. 

COOKING  FRUIT  IN  SIRUP 

The  fruit  must  be  boiled  in  sirup  until  barely  tender;  if  it  is 
too  well  done  it  may  lose  its  flavor,  and  will  go  to  pieces  in 
packing.  When  the  fruit  is  sour,  cook  it  in  water  until  tender, 
and  then  boil  in  sirup  for  a  few  minutes.  When  it  is  cooked,  re- 
move any  scum  or  foam  that  has  appeared,  and  pack  about  two- 
thirds  fruit  with  one-third  sirup  into  the  jar. 

TABLE  FOR  CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

APPLES  :  Peel  and  core  the  apples,  cut  into  slices  and  pack  into 
pint  or  quart  jars.  Cover  with  a  sirup  either  thin,  medium  or  thick, 
according  to  the  sweetness  of  the  apple,  and  process  (method  of 
cooking;  see  Methods  1  and  2)  in  boiling  water  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

PEACHES:  Remove  the  skins  by  blanching.  For  about  ten 
minutes  simmer  the  fruit  in  a  sirup  of  the  proper  sweetness,  and 
pack  whole  in  the  jars,  adding  boiling  sirup.  Process  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  boiling  water.  (Method  of  cooking;  see  Methods  1  and 
2.) 

APRICOTS:  This  fruit  is  prepared  practically  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  peaches.  Remove  the  skin  by  blanching,  simmer  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  sirup  a  trifle  sweeter  than  that  used  for  peaches. 
Pack  in  the  jars,  adding  the  boiling  sirup  and  process  for  fifteen 
minutes.  (Method  of  cooking;  see  Methods  1  and  2.) 

PEARS:  Peel  the  pears  and  boil  them  in  medium  sirup  ten 
minutes.  Add  a  few  sticks  of  cinnamon  for  flavoring.  Pack  them 
in  jars  with  the  sirup  and  process  for  twenty  minutes.  (Method 
of  cooking;  see  Methods  1  and  2.) 

BERRIES:  Wash  the  berries,  being  careful  not  to  crush  them. 
Boil  them  for  five  minutes,  adding  one-half  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  berries.  Pack  at  once  and  process  for  five  minutes. 
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(Method  of  cooking;  see  Methods  1  and  2.)     All  berries  with 
the  exception  of  strawberries  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Boil  these  berries  slowly  for  four  or  five  min- 
utes adding  one  cup  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  berries.  Let  them 
stand  overnight,  and  boil  them  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
The  following  morning,  reheat  and  pack  at  once,  processing  for 
five  minutes.  (Method  of  cooking;  see  Methods  1  and  2.) 

CHERRIES:  Remove  the  pits  from  the  cherries,  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  every  two  cups  of  fruit,  and  boil  for  four  or  five  minutes. 
Place  in  jars  and  process  twenty  minutes.  (Method  of  cooking; 
see  Methods  1  and  2.) 

SAUERKRAUT:  Purchase  well- fermented  kraut,  bring  it  nearly 
to  a  boiling  point,  pack  into  jars,  and  process  for  IS  minutes. 
(Method  of  cooking;  see  Methods  1  and  2.) 

RHUBARB:  Cut  tender  stalks  into  one  inch  lengths  and  boil 
until  tender  in  a  thick  sirup.  Pack  in  jars,  add  the  sirup,  and 
process  for  five  minutes.  (Method  of  cooking;  see  Methods  1  and 
2-) 

TOMATOES:  Remove  the  skin  of  the  tomato  by  blanching.  If 
you  wish  to  pack  them  whole,  choose  tomatoes  of  a  medium  size. 
Pack  them  in  jars  with  the  tomato  juice,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  each  quart  of  juice.  Process  for  sixty  minutes.  (Method 
of  cooking;  see  Methods  1  and  2.) 

COLD  PICKLES  (no  processing) : 

1  quart  of  water 

3  quarts  of  vinegar 

1  cup  of  dry  mustard 

1  cup  of  salt 

V/2.  teaspoons  of  saccharine 

Wash  the  pickles  and  pack  them  into  quart  jars,  adding  a  small 
piece  of  horseradish  to  each  quart.  Pour  the  mixture  over  the 
pickles  and  seal  the  jars  tightly. 

FURTHER  REFERENCE 

FOOD  PRESERVATION Chenoweth,  W.  W.,  N.  Y.,  Wiley,  1930. 

CANNING,  PRESERVING  AND  JELLY,MAKING,  NEW  REV.  ED., 

1933 Hill,  3.  McK. 

SUCCESSFUL  CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  ED.  4 

1930  Malcolm,  O.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Lippincott. 
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Game  and  Poultry 


TO  PRESERVE  game  and  poultry,  draw  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  they  are  killed,  wash  in  several  waters,  and  plunge 
them  into  boiling  water,  drawing  them  up  and  down  by  the  leg 
so  that  the  water  may  pass  freely  through  them.  Do  this  for 
five  minutes.  When  perfectly  cold,  wash  well  in  soda  water, 
rinse  in  soda  water,  and  place  inside  the  game  several  pieces  of 
charcoal,  cover  with  a  cloth  and  hang  in  a  dark  cool  place.  If  game 
or  poultry  is  at  all  strong  let  it  stand  for  several  hours  in  water 
containing  either  soda  or  charcoal.  The  latter  will  sweeten  them 
when  they  are  apparently  spoiled.  In  all  game  and  poultry  the 
female  is  the  choicest.  Sportsmen  who  wish  to  keep  wild  fowl 
from  spoiling  in  hot  weather,  or  wish  to  ship  the  game  long  dis- 
tances, should  draw  the  bird  as  soon  as  it  has  been  killed.  Force 
two  or  three  peppers  down  the  throat,  tying  a  string  around  the 
throat  above  the  peppers,  and  sprinkle  inside  the  fowl  a  little 
powdered  charcoal.  Then  fill  the  cavity  of  the  body  with  very 
dry  grass.  Avoid  green  or  wet  grass,  which  heats  and  hastens 
decay.  If  birds  are  to  be  shipped  without  drawing,  force  a 
piece  of  charcoal  into  the  vent,  and  tie  a  string  closely  around 
the  neck  so  as  to  exclude  all  air.  Make  a  loop  in  the  string,  by 
which  to  hang. 

DUCKS 

Young  ducks  are  tender  under  the  wings;  the  web  of  the  foot 
is  transparent.  Those  with  thick,  hard  breasts  are  best. 

GEESE 

In  young  geese  the  bills  and  feet  are  yellow  and  supple,  and 
the  skin  may  be  easily  broken.  The  breast  is  plump,  and  the 
fat  is  white. 

WILD  DUCK 

If  fishy,  and  the  flavor  is  disliked,  wild  duck  should  be  scalded 
for  a  few  minutes  in  salt  and  water  before  roasting.  If  the 
flavor  is  strong,  the  duck  may  be  skinned,  since  the  oil  in  the  skin 
is  the  objectionable  part.  After  skinning,  spread  with  butter  and 
thickly  dredge  with  flour  before  placing  in  a  very  quick  oven. 
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TURKEYS 

Turkeys  are  in  season  in  fall  and  winter.  When  fresh,  the  eyes 
are  bright  and  full  and  the  feet  supple.  Hen  turkeys  are  in- 
ferior in  flavor  to  the  cock. 

CHICKENS 

When  chickens  are  fresh  they  have  full  bright  eyes,  pliable  feet 
and  a  soft,  moist,  tender  skin.  The  top  breast  bone  is  soft,  and 
may  be  easily  bent  with  the  fingers.  The  feet  and  neck  are  large 
in  proportion  to  the  body. 


Table  Service 


BREAKFAST 


1.  Centerpiece  of  flowers  or  fruit. 

2.  Tray  with  coffee,  hot  milk,  cream,  sugar,  cups  and  saucers 
and  spoons. 

3.  Plate  under  the  egg  cup,  fruit  dish  or  orange  juice  glass. 

4.  Service  plate. 

5.  Medium  sized  fork.    (Prongs  up.) 

6.  Medium  sized  knife.     (With  the  edge  always  toward  the 
plate.) 

7.  Spoon. 

8.  Water  glass. 
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9.  Butter  plate  and  knife. 

10.  Napkin. 

11.  Salt  and  pepper. 

The  breakfast  cloth  may  be  in  white  or  in  gay  colors.  Doilies 
are  also  permissible. 

The  coffee  tray  with  its  service  is  placed  before  the  hostess 
who  pours  the  coffee.  The  maid  stands  at  her  right  and  serves. 
She  should  hold  a  fresh  napkin  in  her  left  hand,  and  any  dish 
passed  should  be  held  with  this  napkin  under  it. 

If  the  service  is  informal,  the  napkin  may  be  placed  at  the 
left  of  the  fork,  and  the  fruit  put  in  place  before  breakfast  is 
announced. 

At  a  more  formal  breakfast  the  fruit  is  brought  in  after  the 
guests  have  been  seated  and  the  napkin  is  folded  in  a  triangle  on 
the  service  plate. 

The  fruit  is  removed  and  cereal,  hot  or  cold,  is  served  next. 
The  service  plate  remains. 

The  main  course  follows  the  cereal  and  the  service  plate  is 
removed  and  a  hot  plate  put  in  its  place.  This  course  may  con- 
sist of  liver,  or  eggs  and  bacon,  sausage  and  pancakes,  or  fish  with 
toast  and  marmalade,  or  muffins.  If  boiled  eggs  are  served,  an 
extra  spoon  should  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate.  (For 
Breakfast  Tray,  see  the  article  on  "How  to  Make  the  House 
Guest  Comfortable.") 

LUNCHEON 


Small  Fork - 

Sabel 


ONE, 
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The  luncheon  table  may  be  covered  with  a  lace  or  a  fine  lace  and 
linen  cloth.  Doilies  also  make  an  attractive  table.  The  very 
small  doilies  give  the  hostess  the  opportunity  to  show  her  beauti- 
ful table,  if  she  has  one,  if  not,  larger  doilies  are  permissible.  The 
linen  for  this  meal,  which  is  never  as  formal  as  dinner,  may  be 
in  colors.  Candles  are  never  used  on  the  luncheon  table. 

The  diagram  is  arranged  for  four  courses,  which  is  adequate 
for  a  luncheon.    The  following  menu  is  used  merely  as  a  means 
to  facilitate  the  explanation  of  the  service. 
First  Course,  Oyster  Cocktail  or  Bouillon 

Second  Course,  Creamed  Chicken,  two  vegetables,  rolls  and  jelly 
Third  Course,  Fruit  Salad  and  cheese  crackers 
Fourth  Course,  Ice  Cream,  cake,  and  black  coffee 

The  table  may  have  a  centerpiece  of  flowers  or  fruit,  but  should 
one  have  an  old  heirloom  of  silver  or  fine  pottery,  the  piece  may 
be  used  by  itself.  The  service  plates,  butter  plates  and  knives, 
salts  and  peppers,  silver  and  glasses  are  then  arranged  on  the 
table.  All  silver  is  placed  with  the  exception  of  the  dessert  silver. 
(If  wine  is  to  be  served,  see  the  chapter  on  Wine  Etiquette.)  A 
napkin  is  folded  and  placed  on  the  service  plate.  Compotes  for 
candies  and  nuts  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  centerpiece.  Nuts 
may  also  be  put<  into  individual  dishes  at  each  place.  Place  cards 
are  not  used  unless  the  luncheon  is  for  more  than  eight. 

If  the  first  course  is  an  oyster  cocktail,  it  is  served  in  a  cock- 
tail glass,  placed  on  a  small  plate,  and  put  on  the  service  plate. 
The  oyster  fork  is  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  service  plate.  If 
soup  is  served,  soup  cups  on  saucers  are  placed  on  the  service 
plate,  a  bouillon  spoon  or  teaspoon  then  takes  the  place  of  the 
oyster  fork.  This  course  is  then  removed,  including  the  service 
plate,  and  a  warm  plate  put  in  its  place. 

The  second  or  main  course  finds  the  knife  at  the  right,  next  to 
the  plate,  and  the  fork  on  the  extreme  left.  The  chicken  is  then 
passed  followed  by  the  vegetables,  rolls  and  jelly.  If  the  lunch- 
eon, is  to  be  followed  by  a  theater  party  and  time  is  an  important 
element,  the  service  is  hastened  by  arranging  the  food  on  the 
plates  in  the  kitchen. 

The  main  course  is  then  removed  and  the  salad  served.  This 
course  may  also  be  served  on  salad  plates  from  the  kitchen 
or  the  salad  plate  laid  when  the  hot  plate  is  removed  and  the 
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salad  passed  in  a  bowl.  The  salad  fork  is  on  the  left  and  next 
to  the  plate  and  the  butter  plate  remains  until  the  course  is 
finished. 

The  table  is  now  cleared,  including  the  salts  and  peppers.  The 
crumbs  are  brushed  away  with  a  napkin  onto  a  small  plate,  in 
preparation  for  the  fourth  or  dessert  course. 

The  dessert  plates  are  arranged  with  doilies,  finger-bowls,  forks, 
and  spoons  and  placed  in  readiness  on  the  sideboard.  The  doily 
is  placed  under  the  finger-bowl  with  the  fork  on  the  left  and  the 
spoon  on  the  right  of  the  bowl. 

This  is  placed  in  front  of  the  guest  who  is  expected  to  remove 
the  fork  and  spoon  to  the  table  on  each  side  of  the  plate  and  the 
doily  and  bowl  to  the  left  above  the  plate.  If  a  guest  fails  to  do 
so  the  servant  must  be  ready  to  remove  it  before  the  dessert  is 
passed.  Black  coffee  is  usually  served  at  the  table  by  the  hostess 
or  passed  by  the  maid.  It  is  permissible,  however,  to  serve  it  later 
in  the  living  room. 

DINNER 
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A  damask  cloth  with  a  silence  pad  underneath  is  always  cor- 
rect for  dinner,  though  lace  cloths  or  even  doilies  are  sometimes 
used. 

The  diagram  shown  is  arranged  for  six  courses  and  the  menu 
is  used  to  explain  the  service. 
First  Course,  Oyster  Cocktail  or  Fruit  Cocktail. 
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Second  Course,  Clear  Soup. 

Third  Course,  Fish  with  cucumber  sauce. 

Fourth  Course,  Filet  Mignon,  three  vegetables,  buttered  rolls  and 

jelly. 

Fifth  Course,  Tomato  Aspic  Salad  with  cheese  straws. 
Sixth  Course,  Ice  Cream,  cake  and  black  coffee. 

A  butter  plate  is  not  in  evidence  at  a  formal  dinner.  The 
centerpiece  may  be  flowers  or  fruit,  a  beautiful  piece  of  old  silver 
or  pottery.  Candles  in  candelabrum  are  arranged  on  both  sides 
of  the  centerpiece;  or  if  individual  candlesticks  are  used,  they  are 
placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  centerpiece. 

The  table  is  set  with  service  plates,  salts  and  peppers,  water 
goblets,  wine  glasses  (see  Wine  Etiquette)  and  necessary  silver 
up  to,  the  dessert  silver,  which  is  not  included.  Nuts  in  individual 
dishes  at  each  place  and  mints  in  compotes  on  each  side  of  the 
centerpiece  are  permissible.  Nothing  else  is  put  on  the  formal 
dinner  table,  everything  being  served  from  the  kitchen.  A  folded 
dinner  napkin  is  placed  on  the  service  plate. 

If  oysters  are  served  as  a  first  course  they  are  brought  in  on 
individual  plates  which  are  laid  on  the  service  plate.  The  fork 
is  shown  on  the  extreme  right.  If  a  fruit  cocktail  is  served  a 
teaspoon  takes  the  place  of  the  oyster  fork.  When  the  first  course 
is  removed  the  service  plate  remains  and  the  soup  plate  is  placed 
on  it.  The  soup  spoon  is  on  the  right,  and,  as  the  diagram  indi- 
cates, is  placed  between  the  oyster  fork  and  the  entree  or  fish 
knife. 

With  the  removal  of  the  soup  course  the  service  plate  is  also 
taken  and  the  entree  plate  laid  in  its  place.  The  fish  is  served 
with  its  accompanying  sauce,  and  the  knife  for  this  course  is 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  dinner  knife,  and  the  fork  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  plate.  When  this  course  is  removed  a  hot  dinner 
plate  is  put  on  the  table,  and  the  meat,  vegetables,  buttered  rolls, 
and  jellies  served.  The  dinner  knife  is  on  the  right  and  next  to 
the  plate,  and  the  dinner  fork  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  salad 
fork.  The  dinner  plate  is  next  removed  and  a  salad  plate  is  placed 
on  the  table.  The  salad  may  be  arranged  on  individual  plates  in 
the  kitchen  or  may  be  passed.  The  salad  fork  is  on  the  left  and 
next  to  the  plate.  If  game  is  served  with  it,  the  game  knife  is 
placed  on  the  right  and  next  to  the  plate. 
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When  the  salad  plate  is  removed  the  table  is  cleared,  removing 
the  salts  and  peppers  and  brushing  off  the  crumbs. 

The  dessert  plate  is  arranged  with  a  small  lace  doily  and  finger- 
bowl.  The  dessert  fork  is  placed  on  the  left  of  the  finger-bowl 
and  the  dessert  spoon  on  the  right.  This  is  placed  before  the 
guest  who  removes  the  fork,  spoon,  doily,  and  finger-bowl.  The 
servant  must  be  prepared  to  remove  the  silver,  finger-bowl  and 
doily  in  the  event  of  an  absent-minded  guest.  The  ice  cream 
is  passed  and  then  the  cake.  The  coffee  is  served  in  the 
drawing-room  to  the  ladies,  and  at  the  table  or  in  the  library  to 
the  gentlemen. 


Social  Letters 

TETTERS  often  reveal  more  of  the  writer's  character  than  does 
I  >  his  speech.  This  fact  may  be  either  an  asset  or  a  detriment, 
but  in  either  case  a  letter  of  any  sort,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
sympathy,  congratulations,  appreciation,  et  cetera,  depends  greatly 
upon  the  relationship  between  the  writer  and  the  one  to  whom  he 
writes.  Therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  any  hard  and  set 
rules  beyond  certain  forms  of  salutations  and  conclusions.  These 
forms  may  be  radically  changed  by  the  individual,  depending  on 
the  relationship  between  him  and  the  one  whom  he  addresses. 

The  use  of  nicknames,  various  terms  of  affection  or  endearment, 
and  the  degree  of  formality  in  the  content  of  the  letter,  as  well 
as  in  the  salutation  and  conclusion,  must  be  governed  by  the 
correspondents.  Perhaps  the  safest  general  rule  for  writing  a 
letter  of  any  sort  is  to  express  oneself  in  writing  as  one  would  in 
conversation  with  the  person  addressed;  a  point  that  has  special 
importance  in  formal  correspondence,  since  the  possibility  of 
showing  less  respect  in  writing  than  in  speech  is  thus  avoided. 
Unless  one  is  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms  to  use  an  intimate  form 
of  address,  there  are  definite  forms  for  writing  to  persons  of  high 
rank  or  a  dignitary  of  any  sort. 

The  following  forms  may  be  used  for  letters,  notes,  and  less 
formal  invitations. 

The  writer  as  well  as  the  addressee  may  be  either  a  man  or 
woman. 
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INFORMAL 

October  26,  1936 
Dear  Frank: 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen. 

The  salutation  and  conclusion  in  this  example  may  be  more 
intimate  if  the  writer  so  desires. 

December  24,  1936 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Sincerely  yours, 

Martha. 
LESS  INTIMATE 

December  24,  1936 
My  dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Sincerely  yours, 
Louise  Clay, 

or 

Louise  Raymond  Clay. 

The  writer's  signature  in  full  is  more  formal  than  the  given  name 
alone.  In  conclusion  the  pronoun,  yours,  should  always  be  in- 
cluded with  such  adverbs  as,  sincerely,  very  truly,  and  so  forth. 
Sincerely,  or  very  truly,  John  Smith  is  not  correct.  Titles  should 
not  be  in  the  signature  except  in  parentheses,  as  (Miss)  Anne 
May. 

April  3,  1936 
Mrs.  Edwin  Wells, 
Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Wells: 

Sincerely  yours, 
Gladys  Elliott. 
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Correct  Letter  Forms 

HEADING 

The  following  contains  the  address  of  the  sender  and  the  date 
of  the  writing. 

Example:     900  Boone  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
June  1,  1934. 

INTRODUCTION 

Addressing  a  firm:    Messrs.  Harris  and  Harris, 
500  Main  Street, 
Buffalo, 

New  York. 

Addressing  an  individual:     Mr.  Thomas  Brown, 

Brown  Street, 

Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Addressing  a  firm  of  women:     Mesdames  Black  and  Black, 

106  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
SALUTATION 

In  addressing  a  firm  it  should  be,  Gentlemen  or  Dear  Sirs. 
In  addressing  a  firm  of  ladies  it  should  be  Mesdames.  For  in- 
dividuals: Dear  Sir  or  Dear  Mr. .  For  addressing  an  un- 
married woman  it  should  be  Dear  Miss  Smith  or  My  dear  Miss 
Smith.  In  addressing  a  man  and  a  woman  use  the  form,  Dear 
Sir  and  Madame.  The  husband's  title,  as  Professor,  Doctor  or 
Reverend,  should  never  be  prefixed  to  the  wife's  name. 

BODY  OF  LETTER 

It  should  be  well  centered,  with  margins  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  approximately  equal.  The  margins  at  the  sides  should 
be  kept  equal,  and  paragraphing  should  be  reasonably  short. 

THE  COMPLIMENTARY  CLOSE 
Very  truly  yours, 
Yours  very  truly, 
Respectfully  yours, 
Faithfully  yours, 
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SAMPLE  LETTER 
520  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
New  York. 

April  1,  1930 

Messrs.  Poston  and  Poston, 
1010  State  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs:  or  Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  one  copy  of  Mr.  Smith's  book  on  How 
TO  KEEP  WELL. 

Yours  -very  truly, 


Formal  Invitations,  Acceptances, 
and  Regrets 

A  FORMAL  WEDDING  INVITATION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Joseph 

request  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the 

marriage  of  their  daughter 

Mabel 

to 

Mr.  Andrew  Jack 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  the  seventeenth, 

at  three  o'clock 

Saint  Mary's  On-the-Hill  Church 
Baltimore 

A  FORMAL  INVITATION  TO  A  DINNER  AND  DANCE 

The  Epsilon  Sorority 

requests  your  presence  at  the 

dinner  and  dance  to  be  held  at 

The  Colonial  Club 

Thursday  evening,  April  the  fifth, 

at  half  past  eight 
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REGRET  FOR  A  FORMAL  WEDDING  INVITATION 

For  acceptance  use  the  phrase  accepts  with  pleasure  instead  of 
regrets  his  inability  to  accept. 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Hand 
regrets  his  inability  to  accept 

the  invitation  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Joseph 

to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  their 

daughter  Mabel 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  FORMAL  INVITATION  TO  A  DANCE 

Mr.  James  Makley 
accepts  with  pleasure  the  invitation  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Davis 

for  Wednesday  evening,  March  the  fifth, 

at  eight  o'clock 

FORMAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Joseph 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Mabel 

to 

Mr.  Andrew  Jack 

on  Wednesday,  June  the  seventeenth, 
Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-five 

16  J  Street 
Washington,  D.C. 


Proper  Forms  of  Addressing  Officials 
and  Dignitaries 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Name  and  Address — The  President,  Executive  Mansion,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Salutation — Mr.  President:  or,  Sir: 
Conclusion — Respectfully  yours,  or,  Very  truly  yours, 
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THE?  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Name  and  Address — The  Honorable  ,  Vice  President  of 

the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Salutation — Sir:  or,  Dear  sir: 

Conclusion — Very  truly  yours,  or,  Respectfully  yours, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  CABINET 

Name  and  Address — The  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
Salutation — Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 
Conclusion — Yours  very  truly, 

MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

Name  and  Address — The  Honorable  John  Smith,  Senate  Cham- 
ber, Washington,  D.C. 

Salutation — Sir:  or,  Dear  sir: 

Conclusion — Very  truly  yours, 

FOREIGN  MINISTERS 

Name  and  Address — His  Excellency,  Robert  Jones,  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  London,  England. 

Salutation — Your  Excellency:  or,  Sir: 

Conclusion — Very  truly  yours, 

GOVERNORS 

Name  and  Address — His  Excellency,   the   Governor  of  New 
York,  Albany,  New  York. 

Salutation — Your  Excellency:  or,  Sir: 

Conclusion — Very  truly  yours, 

MAYORS 

Name  and  Address — The  Honorable  George  Wright,  Mayor 
of  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Salutation — Sir:  or,  Dear  sir: 

Conclusion — Very  truly  yours, 

STATE  OFFICIALS 

Name  and  Address — The  Honorable ,  Attorney  General  of 

New  York,  Albany,  New  York. 

Salutation — Sir:  or,  Dear  sir: 

Conclusion — Very  truly  yours, 
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JUDGE  OF  SUPREME  COURT 

Name  and  Address — The  Honorable  Herbert  Hand,  State  Capi- 
tol, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Salutation — Dear  Mr.  Justice: 

Conclusion — Yours  very  truly, 

CARDINAL 

Name  and  Address — His  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O'Donnel, 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  SO  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Salutation — Your  Eminence: 

Conclusion — Faithfully  your  Eminence's  servant,  or,  Sincerely 
yours;  if  the  writer  is  a  Catholic,  the  words  "in  Christ"  are!  added. 

BISHOP 

Name  and  Address — The  Right  Reverend  James  H.  McHugh, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Salutation — Right  Reverend  and  dear  Bishop:  or,  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop:  or,  Sir: 

Conclusion — Very  truly  yours,  or  if  the  writer  is  a  Catholic, 
Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

WOMEN  IN  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS 

Name  and  Address — The  Reverend  Mother  Margaret,  or  Sister 
Margaret,  followed  by  address. 

Salutation — Reverend  Mother:  or,  Reverend  Madam:  or,  Dear 
Madam: 

Conclusion — Yours  sincerely, 

PROTESTANT  CLERGYMAN 

Name  and  Address — The  Reverend  Harry  R.  Aitken,  1215  Hoge 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Salutation — Sir:  or,  Dear  sir: 

Conclusion — Yours  very  truly,  or,  Yours  sincerely, 

MILITARY  OFFICER 

Name  and  Address — General  John  Smith,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Salutation — Sir:  or,  Dear  sir: 

Conclusion — Yours  truly,  or,  Sincerely  yours,  or,  Very  truly 
yours, 
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NAVAL  OFFICER 

Name  and  Address — Rear  Admirable  David  Latimer,  Naval 
Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  or,  if  at  sea,  U.S.S.  Ohio,  c/o 
Postmaster,  New  York,  New  York. 

Salutation — Sir:  or,  Dear  sir: 

Conclusion — Yours  truly,  or,  Sincerely  yours,  or,  Very  truly 
yours, 


Ten  Novel  Engagement  Announcements 

1.  Place  in  the  center  of  the  dining  table  a  cardboard  model  of 
a  ship,  attractively  painted  and  with  open  portholes.    Ribbons 
should  be  run  from  the  portholes  to  each  place,  and  at  the 
place  end  of  each  ribbon  a  card  is  tied,  with  the  name  of  the 
guest.    At  the  other  end  of  the  ribbon  in  the  porthole  is  a 
card  on  which  the  engagement  is  announced.    When  the  host- 
ess gives  the  signal,  the  cards  announcing  the  engagement  are 
drawn  from  the  ship  by  the  guests. 

2.  Sketches  of  the  prospective  bride  and  groom  are  drawn  on 
bridge  scores  or  place  cards.    If  a  great  number  of  cards  are 
to  be  used  a  plate  or  wood  block  may  be  made. 

3.  A  telegram  is  delivered,  by  messenger,  to  one  of  the  guests, 
who  reads  the  announcement. 

4.  When  cocktails   and  hors  d'ceuvres  are  served   before   the 
dinner,  the  announcement,  written  on  a  bit  of  paper,  is  tied 
to  one  of  the  small  rounds  of  toast  and  the  guest  who  is  to 
read  it  is  asked  to  take  the  hors  d'oeuvre  tied  with  a  ribbon. 

5.  Spread  tea  sandwiches  with  any  sandwich  filler,  roll  into 
finger  shape  and  tie  with  a  ribbon  that  holds  a  card  on  which 
the  names  of  the  betrothed  are  written. 

6.  After  a  formal  dinner  or  luncheon,  pass  roses  to  the  ladies  and 
carnations  to  the  men.    The  flowers  should  be  on  silver  trays, 
with  the  announcement  card  tied  to  each  flower. 

7.  The  spider  web  is  a  more  informal  way  of  announcing  an 
engagement,  but  it  is  great  fun.    Make  the  web,  starting  from 
the  first  floor,  with  a  string  for  each  guest.    Weave  the  string 
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in  and  out  of  each  room,  upstairs  if  you  like,  under  furniture, 
forward  and  backward,  leading  all  strings  to  one  destination. 
Each  guest  at  a  given  signal  starts  to  follow  his  or  her  string. 
When  the  final  place  is  reached,  a  large  box,  to  be  unwrapped 
by  the  first  arrival,  is  found  there.  The  announcement  card  will 
be  inside.  The  guests  should  all  start  at  the  same  time. 

8.  During  an  evening  of  informal  games  each  guest  is  presented 
with  a  cross-word  puzzle.    When  the  puzzle  is  completed  it 
announces  the  engagement. 

9.  A  corsage  bouquet  is  laid  on  the  luncheon  table,  at  each  place, 
with  the  announcement  card  tucked  inside. 

10.  Individual  cakes  are  passed  with  the  ice  cream.    The  names 
of  the  betrothed  are  written  in  icing  on  each  cake. 


Bridal  Etiquette 


ENGAGEMENT  customs:  It  is  believed  that  a  short  engage- 
ment is  preferable  to  a  long  one,  three  to  five  months  being 
customary.  There  are  obligatory  conventions  to  be  observed  by 
the  families  of  both  the  bride  and  the  groom. 

The  family  of  the  prospective  bride  makes  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement,  but  before  this,  the  prospective  groom's 
family  should  entertain  the  bride's  family,  introducing  the  groom's 
relatives. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  may  be  given  formally 
or  informally,  and  various  newspapers  should  be  notified.  If 
pictures  are  requested,  it  is  courteous  to  supply  them,  especially  if 
the  prospective  bride  does  not  live  in  the  same  city  as  the  groom. 

Engagement  presents  are  sent  to  the  future  bride  by  friends 
and  relatives.  Showers  are  popular,  but  if  the  young  lady  is  en- 
tertained by  a  limited  circle  of  friends,  many  showers  should  not 
be  given,  because  the  same  friends  are  requested  to  give  presents 
too  many  times. 

CLOTHES  FOR  THE  TROUSSEAU:  The  trousseau,  being  the  gift 
of  the  bride's  family,  naturally  varies  with  the  wealth  of  the  family 
and  the  household  over  which  she  is  to  preside.  A  suggested 
trousseau  follows: 
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Tailor-made  or  traveling  Handkerchiefs 

costume  Street  shoes 

Topcoat  Evening  slippers 

Evening  wrap  Boudoir  slippers 

Afternoon  dresses  Bath  robe 

Sport  clothes  Negligee 

Dinner  gowns  Nightgowns  or  pajamas 

Evening  gowns  Lingerie  in  vogue 

Lounging  pajamas  or  tea  gowns     Stockings  (sheer  for  evening) 

Gloves    (street,    formal,  infor- 
mal) 

LINENS:  For  each  bed  there  should  be  six  sheets,  two  pairs  of 
blankets,  one  quilt,  two  spreads,  two  blanket  covers,  one  mattress 
cover,  one  box  springs  cover,  six  bolster  cases,  and  two  small 
slumber  pillows. 

For  the  bathroom  there  should  be  bath  towels,  hand  towels, 
guest  towels,  bath  mats,  wash  cloths,  and  a  bathroom  rug. 

Miscellaneous  linen  should  include  bureau  covers,  table  covers, 
tablecloths  and  napkins  (large  and  small),  doily  sets,  tray  covers, 
breakfast  tray  sets,  dish  towels,  dusters,  roller  towels,  and  dish 
cloths. 

If  the  bride  desires  her  husband's  initials,  instead  of  her  own, 
marked  on  her  linen  and  silver,  it  is  permissible.  Sometimes  a 
combination  of  the  bride's  and  the  groom's  initials  is  used. 

SILVER:  The  following  may  be  purchased  in  sets  of  six,  eight, 
or  twelve: 

Dinner  Knives  Fish  Forks 

Dessert  Knives  Oyster  Forks 

Butter  Knives  Salad  Forks 

Fish  Knives  One  Meat  Fork  (stainless  tines) 

One  Meat  Knife  (stainless  One  Steak  Fork  (stainless  tines) 

steel)  for  carving  One  Cold  Meat  Fork 

One  Steak  Knife  (stainless  One  Salad  Fork  (serving) 

blade)  Ice  Cream  Forks 

One  Steel  (for  carving  knife)  Teaspoons 

One  Butter  Knife  Tablespoons 

Dinner  Forks  Cream  Soup  Spoons 

Dessert  Forks  Bouillon  Spoons 
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Coffee  Spoons 

One  Ice  Tongs 

Iced-Tea  Spoons 

Fruit  Spoons 

One  Almond  Spoon 

One  Berry  Spoon 

One  Bonbon  Spoon 

One  Cream  Ladle 

One  Gravy  Ladle 

One  Olive  or  Relish  Spoon 

Three  Serving  Spoons 

One  Sugar  Spoon 


One  Salad  Spoon  (serving) 

One  Cake  Server 

One  Cheese  Server 

One  Cucumber  Server 

One  Jelly  Server 

One  Pie  Server 

One  Ice  Cream  Server 

One  Game  Shears 

One  Grape  Scissors 

One  Sugar  Tongs 

One  Asparagus  Tongs 


Hints  for  Formal  Ceremonies 
WEDDINGS 

BEFORE  proceeding  with  plans  for  a  wedding,  the  clergyman 
should  be  consulted  first,  and  the  church  engaged. 

All  orders  for  engraved  announcements  or  invitations  should 
be  placed  with  the  engraver  at  least  a  month  prior  to  the  cere- 
mony. 

Before  invitations  are  extended,  the  bride's  mother  should  con- 
sult with  either  the  groom  or  the  groom's  mother  to  determine  the 
guest  list. 

If  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place  in  a  church,  and  it  is  desired, 
the  invited  guests  should  include  all  acquaintances  and  business 
friends. 

Lists  should  be  prepared  early  by  the  bride  and  her  family, 
and  the  groom  and  his  family,  so  that  the  invitations  may  be 
mailed  in  time  to  receive  a  response.  The  lists  are  (1)  List  for 
the  house.  (2)  List  for  the  church.  (3)  List  for  announcement 
cards. 

For  a  small  home  wedding,  if  the  participants  are  to  kneel 
during  the  ceremony,  a  small  prayer  bench  must  be  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  living  room.  Decorations  of  flowers  or  plants 
may  be  arranged  according  to  one's  taste.  It  is  better  to  consult 
a  florist  concerning  these  plans,  for  the  florist  may  erect  such  a 
chancel  at  a  minimum  cost. 
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Dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  number  of 
guests  invited,  refreshments  may  be  served  to  the  guests  while 
they  are  seated  at  tables  or  from  a  tea  table  while  they  are 
standing. 

Lavishness  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  a  wedding  is  judged. 
A  wedding,  above  all,  should  be  simple  and  formal,  and  the  ex- 
penditure should  be  in  keeping  with  one's  resources. 

If  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  church,  the  bridal  pair 
never  receives  congratulations  at  the  altar.  The  bride  may  be 
kissed  immediately  following  the  ceremony  by  her  husband.  They 
then  retire  to  the  vestry  of  the  church,  or  elsewhere,  where  con- 
gratulations are  received  first  from  the  bride's  family,  and  after- 
ward from  her  husband's  family. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  bride  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the 
entire  wedding,  including  the  refreshments,  et  cetera.  The  groom 
pays  the  minister,  buys  the  bride's  flowers,  bestows  a  gift  upon 
her,  provides  boutonnieres  for  the  ushers;  and,  if  he  wishes,  he 
may  supply  them  with  gloves,  ties,  and  spats  if  the  wedding  is  in 
the  daytime.  It  is  also  customary  for  the  groom  to  present  a  gift 
to  his  best  man  and  to  each  of  his  ushers. 

Invitations  to  the  wedding  should  be  mailed  at  least  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  wedding.  Those  who  receive  invitations  to  attend  the 
wedding  should  send,  gifts,  which  should  be  directed  to  the  bride's 
house.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  gift  the  bride  should 
enter  the  name  of  the  gift  and  of  the  sender  in  a  gift  book.  It 
is  important  that  the  bride  write  a  personal  letter  of  gratitude 
to  the  sender  for  each  gift. 

Gifts  may  be  displayed  by  the  bride  if  the  house  of  her  parents 
is  sufficiently  large.  A  display  of  gifts,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

If  duplicate  gifts  are  received  by  the  bride,  it  is  permissible 
and  proper  for  her  to  exchange  them. 

The  bride  should  honor  her  bridesmaids  by  giving  each  one 
some  remembrance. 

Circumstances  should  determine  whether  the  groom  invites  the 
bride  to  accompany  him  when  he  purchases  the  engagement  ring. 

It  is  customary  to  mark  the  wedding  ring  with  something  suit- 
able, such  as  the  initials  of  the  bride  and  groom,  also,  the  date 
of  the  ceremony. 
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It  is  customary  for  the  groom  to  give  the  bride  a  gift,  prefer- 
ably one  for  her  personal  adornment. 

CHRISTENINGS 

If  the  parents  wish  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  per- 
sonal card  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  father  and  mother,  with  a 
smaller  card  bearing  the  baby's  name  and  date  of  birth,  attached 
by  a  white  ribbon  to  the  parent's  card,  may  be  sent  to  the  friends 
of  the  child's  parents,  and  to  the  friends  of  their  families. 

Invitations  to  a  christening  are  never  formally  given.  They  are 
customarily  given  over  the  telephone  or  in  person.  Usually  only 
members  of  the  families  and  intimate  friends  are  invited. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  godparents,  who  are  selected  because 
of  their  intimate  friendship,  to  give  the  baby  a  present,  either  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  of  the  christening.  An  appropriate  gift  would 
be  a  silver  mug,  porringer,  or  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  which  are 
usually  marked  with  the  child's  name. 

It  is  customary  to  have  the  baby's  clothes  made  of  white  ma- 
terial for  the  christening. 

Wedding  Anniversaries 

1st  Paper  llth  Steel 

2nd  Cotton  12th  Silk  and  Linen 

3rd  Leather  13th  Lace 

4th  Fruit  and  Flowers  14th  Ivory 

5th  Wooden  15th  Crystal  (Glass) 

6th  Sugar  20th  China 

7th  Woolen  25th  Silver 

8th  India  Rubber  30th  Pearl 

9th  Willow  40th  Ruby 

10th  Tin  50th  Golden 
75th  Diamond 

T7OLLOWING  are  a  few  suggestions  for  gifts  for  the  anniver- 
I?  saries  from  the  first  to  the  tenth,  inclusive: 

FIRST:  Engraved  visiting  cards;  artificial  flowers;  stationery; 
playing  cards;  scrap  basket;  books;  pictures;  paper  dishes;  guest 
books;  diaries;  albums;  calendars. 
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SECOND:  Rag  rugs;  quilts;  bedspreads;  table  runners;  doilies; 
curtains;  guest  powder  puffs;  tea  aprons;  mats  and  towels;  shirts 
for  men;  neckwear  for  women;  wardrobe  bags;  laundry  bags. 

THIRD:  Desk  accessories,  book  ends,  book  covers;  purses; 
leather-bound  books;  luggage  and  traveling  cases;  portfolios; 
gloves ;  cigarette  cases ;  belts. 

FOURTH  :  Perfume ;  potted  flowers ;  candied  fruits ;  corsage  bou- 
quets; stuffed  dates;  figs;  canned  and  fresh  fruits;  fancy  preserves; 
jellies. 

FIFTH:  Lacquered  trays;  boxes;  bowls;  furniture;  picture 
frames;  rolling  pins;  clothes  hangers;  candlesticks;  salad  fork 
and  spoon;  beer  mugs;  cedar  chest. 

SIXTH:    Candy;  fancy  cookies;  candied  fruits. 

SEVENTH:  Blankets;  hooked  rugs;  scarfs;  auto  robes;  articles 
of  clothing;  afghans;  tapestries. 

EIGHTH:  Bathroom  accessories;  kitchen  accessories;  fountain 
pen;  rubber  plant;  rubber  gloves;  traveling  kit;  rubber  stamp. 

NINTH:   Furniture;  baskets;  clothes  hamper. 

TENTH:  Kitchen  utensils,  trays;  painted  flower  pots;  ash  trays. 

Suggestions  for  Gifts 
WOMEN 


Breakfast  tray  set 

Luncheon  set 

Dinner  set 

After-dinner  coffee 
cups  and  saucers 

Candlesticks 

Salt  and  pepper  set 

Card  table  screen 

Bed  trays 

Refreshment  trays 
(liquid  proof) 

Rock  crystal  (glass- 
ware) 

Silver  hollow  ware 

Flat  silver 

Lamps  and  shades 


Mirrors 
Etchings 
Occasional  tables 

and  chairs 
Wall  cabinets 
Book  stands 
Magazine  racks 
Bed  spreads 
Chaise  longue  cover 
Electrical  kitchen 

equipment 
Electrical  laundry 

equipment 
Pillows  for  the 

davenport  and 

chaise  longue 


Bath  rugs 
Bath  towels 
Wash  cloths 
Bath  scales 
Set  of  toilet  bottles 
Cedar  chest 
Kitchen  clock 
Traveling  clock 
Heating  pad 
Waste  basket 
Stockings 
Gloves 
Scarfs 

Handkerchiefs 
Evening  bag 
Shopping  bag 
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Knitting  bag 

Playing  cards 

Lingerie 

Rain  cape  or  coat 

Stationery 

Costume  jewelry 

Bridge  table  and 

chairs 

Slippers  (boudoir) 
Flannel  robe 
Lounging  pajamas 
Comforts 
Auto  robe 
Plant  stands 
Sweaters 
Linens 
Candy 
Fruit 
Flowers 


Hose 

Supporters 

Shirts 

Pajamas 

Braces 

Neckties 

Cuff  links 

Dress  sets 

Lounging  robes 

Waterproof  jacket 

Automobile  robe 

Golf  clubs 

Traveling  bag 

Traveling  toilet  set 

Mufflers 

Pipes 

Golf  bag 

Cigarette  case 


Box  of  miscellaneous 
necessities  (pen- 
cils, scratch  pads, 
eraser,  blotter,  ink 
eradicator,  glue, 
clips,  note  book, 
desk  calendar, 
rubber  bands,  etc.) 

Books 

Dictionary 

Fire  screen 

Thermos  bottle 

Cigarette  box 

Picnic  equipment 

Cosmetics 

Desk  pen 

Bath  salts 

Umbrella 

Bathing  suit 

MEN 

Cigarette  lighter 
Ash  trays 
Tobacco  pouch 
Bill  fold 
Sweaters 
Slippers 
Golf  hose 
Umbrella 
Walking  stick 
Shotgun 
Hunting  jacket 
Hunting  boots 
Fishing  boots 
Fishing  rod  and 

tackle 

Shaving  set 
Gloves 
Driving  gloves 


Bath  robe 

Bath  slippers 

Address  book 

Engagement  book 

Magazine  subscrip- 
tions 

Sun  lamp 

Sewing  table 

Sewing  kit 

Garden  equipment 

Bed  jacket 

Compact 

Perfumes 

Fur  pieces 

Dennison  box 

Dresser  set 

Mules 

Skiing  and  skating 
apparel 


Leather  traveling 
case  for  photo- 
graphs 

Leather  belt 

Belt  buckles 

Radio 

Shaker 

Beer  mugs 

Bottler  opener 

Flask 

Handkerchiefs 

Smoking  jacket 

Automobile  acces- 
sories 

Easy  chair 

Cigarette  box 

Humidor 

Bar  accessories 
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Watch 
Watch  chain 
Desk  pad 
Desk  clock 
Desk  pen 
Pen  and  pencil  set 
Bathing  suit 
Bath  robe 
Bath  slippers 
Books 


Military  brushes 
Book  ends 
Address  book 
Motion-picture  cam- 
era 

Pipe  holder 
Necktie  rack 
Suit  case 
Key  case 
Key  chain 
Stationery 


Magazine  subscrip- 
tions 

Large  bath  towel  for 
swimming 

Knife 

Carving  set 

Clothes  brush 

Shoe  brush 

Razor 

Traveling  clock 


Money 

Leather  jacket 
Sweaters 
Fishing  rod  and 

tackle 
Guns 

Golf  bag  and  clubs 
Tennis  racket 
Tennis  shoes 
Skis 
Mufflers 
Neckties 
Hose 
Gloves 

Ping  Pong  set 
Ice  skates 
Boxing  gloves 
Roller  skates 
Shirts 
Belt 

Belt  buckle 
Bath  robe 
Slippers 
Punching  bag 


BOYS  12  TO  18 

Baseball  gloves 

Football 

Hunting  boots 

Handerchiefs 

Traveling  bag 

Traveling  clock 

Toboggan 

Framed  maps 

Globe  of  world 

Bill  fold 

Stationery 

Bathing  suit 

Desk 

Pajamas 

Pen  and  pencil  set 

Knife 

Radio 

Bicycle 

Canoe  and  paddles 

Canoe  sail 

Motion-picture  cam- 
era 

Camera  and  develop- 
ing equipment 


Dress  sets 

Cuff  links 

Musical  instruments 

Tie  clasp 

Collar  pin 

Pedometer 

Compass 

Stocking  cap 

Watch 

Watch  chain 

Books 

Bookcase 

Games 

Camping  equipment, 
tents,  etc. 

Tool  chest 

Magazine  subscrip- 
tions 

Bed  lamp 

Typewriter 

Boy  Scout  equipment 

Hiking  boots 
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Jewelry 

Sweaters 

Cosmetics 

Money 

Gloves 

Lingerie 

Bathing  suit 

Snow  suit 

Stockings 

Handkerchiefs 

Scarfs 

Fur  piece 

Driving  gloves 

Manicure  set 

Compacts 

Perfume 

Books 

Stationery 

Riding  boots 

Hiking  boots 


GIRLS  12  TO  18 

Jodhpurs 
Engagement  book 
Address  book 
Diary 
Dictionary 
Desk 

Magazine    subscrip- 
tions 
Cameras 
Boudoir  pillows 
Pen  and  pencil  set 
Desk  set 
Bookcase 
Dresser  set 
Evening  bags 
Traveling  bags 
Atomizer 
Traveling  clock 
Shopping  bag 
Slippers 


Lounging  pajamas 

Candy 

Sewing  table 

Umbrella 

Bed  lamp 

Electric  iron  for 

traveling 
Snow  cap 
Leather  case  for 

photograph 
Gold  pencil 
Gold  pen 
Typewriter 
Flowers 
Golf  bag,  clubs  and 

balls 

Tennis  racket 
Tennis  balls 


HOLLOW  WARE  AND  FLAT  WARE  GIFTS 


Mayonnaise  bowl 

and  ladle 
Salad  bowl 
Centerpiece  with 

flower  holder 
Candlesticks 
Fruit  bowl 
Cocktail  shaker 
Ice  tub 
Punch  bowl 
Compote 
Cake  dish 
Candy  dish 
Ice  cream  dish 
Sandwich  plate 


Bread  tray 
Syrup  pitcher 
Jam  jar 
Salt  stand 
Pepper  shaker 
Double  vegetable 

dish 

Vegetable  dish 
Asparagus  dish 
Relish  dish 
Celery  and  olive  dish 
Tea  set  (kettle,  pot, 

cream,  sugar  and 

waste   bowl,   and 

tray) 


Coffee  set  ( pot,  cream 
and  sugar  and 
tray) 

Water  pitcher 

Goblets 

Gravy  boat 

Card  tray  or  waiter 

Tea  caddy 

Tea  ball 

Tea  strainer 

Tea  drip 

Butter  dishes 

Coaster 

Pie  and  cake  knives 

Bottle  opener 
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Silver  and  Its  Care 

GAS  and  sulphur  from  heating  plants  and  stoves  will  readily 
tarnish  silver. 

Beautiful  silver  should  be  washed  a  piece  at  a  time,  and,  if  the 
surface  of  the  sink  is  hard,  a  towel  should  be  placed  over  it  to 
prevent  scratching. 

Grease  should  first  be  removed  with  very  soft  paper  towels,  as 
greasy  water  will  smear  the  surface  and  prevent  a  high  polish. 

Hot  water  and  thick  suds  are  needed  to  cleanse  the  articles 
thoroughly. 

When  the  silver  is  dry  a  soft  polishing  cream  or  powder  should 
be  applied,  preferably  with  a  sponge.  If  a  cream  is  used,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  silver  and  then  should  be  rubbed  off  with 
a  soft  cloth  or  chamois  skin.  Be  careful  never  to  use  an  inferior 
polish ;  if  not  certain  of  the  quality,  consult  your  jeweler. 

Eggs,  olives,  salt,  rubber,  et  cetera,  will  corrode  silver,  and 
stains  from  such  substances  should  be  instantly  removed. 

If  the  article  is  to  be  used  for  eating  or  to  hold  food,  it  should 
be  washed  after  the  polish  has  been  removed,  but  if  it  is  to  hold 
flowers  or  cigarettes  the  second  washing  is  not  necessary,  and  the 
article  will  remain  bright  for  a  longer  period  if  the  last  polish  is 
only  rubbed  off  and  not  washed. 

Use  the  silver  frequently  to  keep  it  lustrous  and  bright. 
Scratches  can  be  burnished  off  by  a  jeweler. 

Articles  that  are  heavily  engraved  should  be  cleaned  with  a 
soft  brush  to  prevent  polishing  material  from  becoming  embedded. 

Do  not  polish  the  silver  unless  it  is  necessary,  as  the  silver 
tarnishes  more  rapidly  after  polishing. 

Washed  out  flannel,,  old  knitted  cotton  woolens,  silk  jersey,  and 
chamois  skin  are  excellent  materials  to  use  for  polishing. 

For  silver  that  is  seldom  used,  a  chemically  treated  tissue  paper 
can  be  purchased  at  any  department  store.  If  carefully  wrapped 
in  this,  so  that  no  air  can  reach  the  article,  it  will  remain  bright  a 
long  time. 

To  store  silver  it  should  be  dry  and  clean,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  Tarnish  will  not  corrode  silver  unless  caused  by  sulphur, 
salt,  or  some  other  substance  which  causes  corroding. 
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Care  of  Furs 

THE  length  of  time  furs  will  serve  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  care  given  them.  They  should  never  be  dry  cleaned. 
The  processes  used  only  dry  the  natural  oils  of  the  skin.  To 
preserve  the  luster,  life,  and  beauty  of  furs,  consult  an  expert,  who 
is  versed  in  the  proper  processes  of  cleaning  without  injuring  the 
fur  or  removing  the  lining. 

Frequent  cleaning  is  recommended  for  all  furs  which  are  sub- 
jected to  continued  wear.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  constant 
friction  on  any  one  spot  of  the  furs.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  seams 
will  open  and  leather  will  tear.  This  is  true  regardless  of  the  skill 
employed  in  the  making,  the  quality  used,  or  the  price  paid.  If 
this  occurs,  an  expert  should  be  consulted.  It  is  also  to  be  ex- 
pected that  furs  will  shed,  since  the  hair  breaks.  This  occurs  even 
to  the  best  pelts  and  cannot  be  prevented.  Chinchilla,  leopard, 
leopard  cat,  panther,  lynx,  fox,  wolf,  and  rabbit  shed  more  than 
other  furs,  but  this  shedding  should  not  alarm  the  owner. 

If  the  fur  becomes  wet  or  damp  from  rain  or  snow,  it  should  be 
placed  on  a  hanger  or  a  chair  in  a  cool  room  where  the  air  is 
circulating.  It  should  be  dried  slowly,  and  never  quickly  by 
placing  it  over  a  radiator  or  near  a  heater.  If  the  fur  is  partly 
dry  after  being  wet  or  damp,  brush  it  gently  with  a  damp  brush  in 
the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  hair. 

Since  sun  will  fade  furs,  do  not  subject  them  to  too  much  light 
or  heat,  but  keep  them  in  partially  dark  and  cool  places.  This 
will  preserve  their  color  and  life.  After  wearing  a  fur  garment  it 
should  be  shaken,  always  downward  with  the  flow  of  the  hair.  It 
is  essential,  if  one  wishes  to  preserve  furs  and  prolong  the  life  of 
the  pelts,  that  they  be  placed,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  in 
cold,  dry  storage,  and  with  a  responsible  merchant. 


Household  Hints 

1.  Spots  can  be  removed  from  gingham  by  wetting  the  stain  with 
milk,  then  abundantly  sprinkling  with  common  salt.  This 
remedy  will  not  injure  the  gingham  or  remove  its  color. 
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2.  Grease  spots  on  clothing  can  be  removed  by  a  solution  of  salt 
dissolved  in  alcohol. 

3.  Mud  stains  can  be  removed  from  silk  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  linen  which  has  been  dampened  with 
alcohol. 

4.  Hot  milk  is  more  effective  than  boiling  water  in  removing 
fruit  stains. 

5.  White  spots  can  be  removed  from  furniture  by  applying  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  mixed  with  water.    Rub  off  with 
a  soft  cloth.    To  impart  the  original  luster  to  the  furniture, 
a  polish  should  be  used  afterward. 

6.  Peroxide  will  bleach  scorched  linen. 

7.  Chloroform  or  ether  will  remove  grease. 

8.  Coffee  stains  can  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  spot  with  glyc- 
erine. 

9.  A  flannel  cloth  moistened  in  alcohol  will  remove  grease  spots 
from  wallpaper. 

10.  Paint  on  clothing  can  be  removed  by  saturating  the  stain  two 
or  three  times  with  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and 
turpentine.    The  clothing  must  then  be  washed  in  soapsuds. 

11.  Tar  or  car  grease  on  a  garment  can  be  removed  by  rubbing 
the  stain  with  plain  lard,  and,  afterward,  washing  it  in  warm 
soapsuds. 

12.  To  remove  ink  stains  from  white  material,  cover  the  spot  with 
milk,  add  salt  or  more  milk  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  rinse. 

13.  To  remove  grass  stains  from  a  garment,  rub  it  with  molasses 
or  alcohol. 

14.  In  removing  mildew  the  following  formula  should  be  used: 
one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  in  two  gallons  of 
water. 

15.  Meat  juice  and  blood  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  cold 
water ;  soap  and  cold  water ;  or  starch  paste. 

16.  Chocolate  and  cocoa  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  borax 
and  cold  water. 

17.  Cream  and  milk  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  cold  water, 
then  soap  and  cold  water. 

18.  Egg  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  cold  water. 
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19.  Iodine  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  warm  water  and  soap; 
alcohol;  or  ammonia. 

20.  Iron  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  oxalic  acid;  hydrochloric 
acid ;  salts  of  lemon ;  or  lemon  juice  and  salt. 

21.  Kerosene  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  warm  water  and 
soap. 

22.  Lamp  black  and  soot  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  kerosene, 
benzine,  chloroform,  ether,  gasoline,  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 

23.  Medicine  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  alcohol. 

24.  Perspiration  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  soap  and  warm 
water  and  by  bleaching  in  the  sun. 

25.  Black  shoe  polish  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  soap  and 
water,  or  turpentine. 

26.  Tan  shoe  polish  can  be  removed  by  using  alcohol. 

27.  Syrup  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  water. 

28.  Stove  polish  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  cold  water  and 
soap,  kerosene,  benzine,  or  gasoline. 

29.  Vaseline  stains  can  be  removed  by  using  kerosene  or  turpen- 
tine. 

30.  Water  stains  can  be  removed  by  steaming  or  sponging  the 
entire  surface. 

31.  Candle  grease  can  be  removed  by  using  blotting  paper  and  a 
hot  iron. 

32.  A  faded  dress  can  be  made  white  by  washing  it  with  water  in 
which  cream  of  tartar  has  been  placed.     Begin  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  adding  such  amounts  as  is  neces- 
sary to  completely  remove  the  color. 

33.  When  washing  clothes,  a  small  quantity  of  orris  root  placed 
in  the  water  will  impart  a  delicate  odor  to  the  clothes. 

34.  Borax  added  to  hard  water  will  soften  it  for  laundering  pur- 
poses. 

35.  It  is  economical  to  buy  bars  of  soap  in  great  quantities  and 
dry  them  before  using. 

36.  Take  all  the  bits  of  soap  that  are  too  small  to  use,  shave  them 
into  flakes  and  let  them  soak  over  night  in  enough  soft  water 
to  cover  them.    Add  more  soft  water  the  next  day  and  boil 
the  ingredients  until  melted,  pour  into  moulds  or  any  small 
container.    This  is  an  economical  method  of  using  odd  bits 
of  soap. 
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37.  When  velvet  is  crushed  hold  the  crushed  part  over  a  basin  of 
steaming  water  with  the  wrong  side  toward  the  steam. 

38.  To  prevent  all  shades  of  blue  from  fading,  put  an  ounce  of 
sugar  of  lead  into  a  pail  of  water,  soak  the  material  in  the 
solution  for  two  hours  and  allow  it  to  dry  before  being  washed 
or  ironed. 

39.  To  prevent  fine  laces  and  satins  from  becoming  yellow,  wrap 
them  in  dark  blue  paper. 

40.  Linen  shades  can  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with  powdered 
bath  brick. 

41.  Muslin  dipped  in  alcohol  will  clean  ivory  articles. 

42.  In  order  to  obtain  a  luster  on  windows  and  mirrors,  mix  a 
thin  paste  of  water  and  starch  and  apply  it  to  the  glass.    After 
it  has  dried  remove  it  with  a  soft  cloth. 

43.  Plain  gold  articles  can  be  cleaned  by  placing  them  in  a  mix- 
ture of  three  parts  water  and  one  part  ammonia.    Allow  them 
to  remain  for  a  brief  time,  then  remove,  and  polish  with  a 
chamois  cloth. 

44.  The  life  of  a  broom  can  be  lengthened  by  dipping  it  into 
soapy  water  every  two  or  three  days.    A  broom  so  treated  will 
also  be  of  benefit  to  the  rugs. 

45.  New  tinware  will  not  rust  if  rubbed  with  lard  and  heated 
thoroughly  in  an  oven. 

46.  To  keep  rice  white  when  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  to  the  water. 

47.  Cheese  if  placed  in  an  icebox  will  dry  out.    It  should  be  kept 
in  a  container  in  the  cupboard. 

48.  A  cup  of  vinegar  placed  on  the  back  of  the  range  will  aid  in 
eliminating  any  odor  from  cooking.    Orange  peel  simmering 
on  the  stove  will  produce  the  same  result. 

49.  When  baking,  a  dish  of  hot  water  placed  in  the  oven  prevents 
cakes,  et  cetera,  from  scorching. 

50.  All  vegetables  should  snap  crisply  when  fresh;  if  they  bend 
or  present  a  wilted  appearance,  they  are  not  fresh.    If  wilted, 
they  can  be  partly  restored  by  being  sprinkled  with  water 
and  laid  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

51.  A  few  drops  of  glycerine  around  the  edges  of  a  fruit  jar  will 
keep  mold  from  gathering  on  top  of  preserves. 

52.  If  food  becomes  scorched  in  cooking,  place  the  container 
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immediately  in  cold  water.     This  will  remove  the  scorched 
flavor  from  the  food. 

53.  A  small  portion  of  rice  or  cornstarch  added  to  the  salt  in  a 
shaker  will  prevent  the  salt  from  clogging  the  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  shaker. 

54.  If  shoes  become  stiff  after  being  wet  they  can  be  softened  by 
washing  them  with  saddle  soap  and  then  oiling  them  with 
castor  oil. 

55.  A  straw  hat  can  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  it  with  a  half  of  a 
lemon.    Allow  the  hat  to  dry,  then  brush  thoroughly. 

56.  To  clean  carpets  or  woolens  the  following  mixture  may  be 
used:    four  ounces  of  ammonia,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether, 
one  ounce  of  glycerine,  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  four  ounces 
of  flaked  Castile  soap.    Add  to  the  soap  one  quart  of  warm 
water  and  heat  until  the  soap  is  dissolved,  then  add  three 
quarts  of  warm  water.    After  this  cools,  add  other  ingredients, 
then  bottle  and  cork  tightly.    In  using  this  compound  to  clean 
woolens,  rub  on  with  a  sponge  and  wipe  with  a  clean  cloth. 
To  clean  carpets,  add  one  quart  of  water  to  the  above  mixture. 
Scrub  and  rub  dry. 

57.  Several  sliced  onions  in  a  bucket  of  water  placed  in  a  freshly 
painted  room  will  remove  the  odor  of  paint. 

58.  A  spoonful  of  mustard  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  destroy 
insects  in  the  earth.    This  is  particularly  helpful  in  preserving 
potted  plants. 

59.  Fruit  can  be  polished  to  a  high  luster  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
cloth  on  which  a  small  amount  of  olive  oil  has  been  placed. 


Household    Handkit 


Gum  labels 
Glue 

China  cement 
Cord 

Thumb  tacks 
Carpet  tacks 
Nails  (all  sizes) 
Screw  driver 


Hammer 

Hatchet 

Pliers 

Small  saw 

Monkey  wrench 

Brace  and  set  of  bits 

File 

Hack  saw 


Knife 

Folding  rule  (6  feet) 

Picture     wire     and 

hooks 

Shipping  tags 
Tape  measure 
Ink  eradicator 
Paper  clips 
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Extra  light  bulbs  Wrapping  paper  Rubber  bands 

Scissors        (several  Light  wire  Pens  and  pencils 

sizes)  Screw  eyes  Blotters 

Canvas  gloves  Machine  oil  Scratch  pads 

Rubber  gloves  Toggle  bolts  Light  fuses 

Friction  tape  Gum  tape  Light  plugs 


How  to  Prepare  and  Keep  a  Budget 

A  BUD  GET,  to  be  practical,  should  be  planned  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  The  object  of  a  budget  is  to  create  a  savings 
account.  It  should  be  designed  not  only  to  provide  amply  but 
to  effect  a  surplus. 

The  essentials  such  as  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  should  be 
considered  first.  Headings  such  as  miscellaneous  and  sundries  are 
beyond  one's  control,  and  should  be  avoided  in  a  well-planned 
budget. 

If  the  budget  contains  allowances  for  children,  it  should  be 
definite  in  purpose  and  adhered  to  closely. 

The  wife  in  the  average  family  should  control  the  budget,  which 
should  be  elastic,  and  altered  from  time  to  time,  adding  and  de- 
ducting, in  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  a  particular  household. 

A  budget  also  makes  a  study  of  investments,  as  to  whether  the 
home  should  be  owned  or  rented ;  also  it  gives  one  the  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  these  investments  should  be  made  for  a 
quick  turnover  in  case  of  need,  or  for  security  in  old  age. 

The  following  percentages  and  charts  are  set  up  most  con- 
servatively, and  can  be  altered  according  to  the  size  of  the  family. 

(1)  Shelter — 25% — rent,  taxes,  interest,  repairs. 

(2)  Food — 20% — milk,  ice,  groceries,  meats,  et  cetera. 

(3)  Household — 10%   to   15% — heat,   light  supplies,  water, 
servants,  telephone,  laundry. 

(4)  Clothing— 15%. 

(5)  Development — 5%  to  15% — medicine  and  medical  advice, 
education,  church,  charity,  gifts,  recreation,  automobile, 
vacation,  club  or  lodge,  books  and  music. 

(6)  Insurance— 5%  to  10%. 

(7)  Savings— 10%  to  15%. 
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$100.00  PER  MONTH  INCOME 

Develop- 
Persons      Food         Shelter      Household     Clothing ments       Insurance       Savings 

2  $30.00       $30.00         $5.00         $10.00         $10.00         $7.00 

3  32.00         30.00  5.00  11.50  8.50  7.00 

4  35.00        30.00          6.00          13.50 5.50          7.00 

$150.00  PER  MONTH  INCOME 


Persons      Food 


Develop- 
Shelter      Household    Clothing ments          Insurance      Savings 


2 
3 

$35.00 
45.00 

$38.00 
38.00 

$15.00 
17.00 

$25.00 
25.00 

$15.00 
10.00 

$22.00 
15.00 

4 

50.00 

38.00 

20.00 

27.00 

8.00 

7.00 

$200.00  PER  MONTH  INCOME 


Persons 

Food 

Shelter 

Household 

Clothing 

Develop- 
ments 

Insurance 

Savings 

2 
3 
4 

$40.00 
50.00 
58.00 

$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

$18.00 
20.00 
20.00 

$30.00 
35.00 
38.00 

$27.00 
23.00 
17.00 

$25.00 
22.00 
19.00 

$250.00  PER  MONTH  INCOME 


Persons     Food 


Develop- 
Shelter      Household    Clothing          ments       Insurance       Savings 


2  $45.00       $60.00 

3  50.00         60.00 

4  60.00         60.00 


$25.00        $35.00        $35.00        $35.00 
30.00          40.00  25.00  35.00 

30.00  45.00  25.00  30.00 


BUDGETS: 

SPENDING  THE  FAMILY  INCOME 

Donham,  S.  A.,  New  ed.  1933.    Boston,  Little,  Brown. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAMILY Kirk,  Hazel,  N.  Y.,  Harper,  1933. 

PLANNING  AND  RECORDING  FAMILY  EXPENDITURES 

Woodhouse,  C.  G.,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.    Farmers'  bulletin,  1927. 


Woods  and  Their  Uses 

WHITE  OR  NORTHERN  PINE:  Inexpensive  but  fine  for  finishing 
purposes  and  building.  Retains  glue  readily,  which  makes  it 
valuable  to  the  joiner. 

GEORGIA  PINE  :  Used  as  a  finishing  material  because  of  a  well- 
marked  grain.  Is  not  recommended  owing  to  its  decaying  qualities 
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in  damp  places,  and  is  not  a  good  absorber  of  paint.  Is  heavy  but 
strong.  SOUTHERN  PINE  should  not  be  confused  with  GEORGIA 
PINE.  It  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Georgia  variety. 

TEXAS  PINE:  A  coarse-grained  wood,  used  largely  in  southern 
states  for  framework  or  interior  finishing. 

OREGON  PINE:  Used  chiefly  for  long  spans  and  flagstaffs.  Is 
light  in  weight  and  easily  worked. 

BLACK  SPRUCE:  Is  light  in  weight,  easy  to  work,  but  tough  in 
fiber.  Used  for  submerged  cribs  and  piles,  preserves  well  under 
water,  and  is  resistant  to  parasitic  destruction. 

WHITE  SPRUCE:   Used  for  lathing,  framing  and  flooring. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE:  A  tough,  straight-grained  wood,  used  chiefly 
for  masts  of  ships. 

RED  SPRUCE:  Has  same  qualities  as  BLACK  SPRUCE. 

HEMLOCK:  Inferior  to  SPRUCE  in  quality.  Is  brittle,  splits 
easily,  and  is  likely  to  be  shaky.  Is  used  only  as  a  cheap,  rough 
framing  timber. 

WHITE  CEDAR:  Soft,  light,  very  durable,  lacks  strength  and 
toughness.  Used  mainly  for  shingles,  and  for  boat  building. 

RED  CEDAR:  Its  main  use  and  value  is  for  shelving  for  closets 
and  linings  for  chests  and  trunks,  because  its  odor  repels  moths 
and  parasites.  Is  more  compact  and  durable  than  WHITE  CEDAR. 

CYPRESS:  One  of  our  most  durable  woods..  Well  adapted  for 
either  out  or  inside  work.  In  seasoning  it,  special  care  should  be 
employed  not  to  force  its  drying. 

REDWOOD:  Takes  an  exceedingly  high  polish.  Its  color  im- 
proves with  age. 

WHITE  OAK:  Heavy,  hard,  strong,  and  durable.  Is  the  hardest 
of  American  oaks. 

RED  OAK:  Brittle,  somewhat  coarser  and  of  a  more  porous 
texture  than  WHITE  OAK.  Quarter-sawed  oak  is  especially  prized 
as  a  material  for  cabinet  work. 

HICKORY:  Toughest  and  hardest  of  American  woods.  Is  dif- 
ficult to  work  and,  therefore,  not  used  extensively  as  a  building 
material.  Is  flexible  but  easily  attacked  by  boring  insects.  Used 
in  automobile  tops. 

ASH  :  Coarse-grained,  heavy,  hard  and  elastic.  Its  tendency  to 
decay  and  become  brittle  renders  it  impractical  for  structural 
work.  The  WHITE  ASH  is  used  for  interior  trim. 
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LOCUST:  Is  used,  principally,  in  exposed  places  where  dura- 
bility is  required.  Its  hardness  increases  with  age.  LOCUST  is 
used  mainly  for  ornaments  and  cabinet  work. 

BLACK  WALNUT:  Strong,  durable,  and  not  subject  to  attacks 
by  insects.  Chiefly  used  for  interior  decoration,  cabinet  work  and 
gun  stocks. 

CHERRY:  Moderately  heavy,  hard,  very  durable  and  has  a 
close,  fine  grain.  This  wood  is  used  for  fine  interior  trim,  be- 
cause it  is  susceptible  to  a  high  polish. 

BIRCH:  BLACK  or  CHERRY  BIRCH  furnishes  the  best  lumber. 
However,  it  is  not  durable,  and  is  affected  by  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. 

MAPLE:  Strong,  heavy  wood.  Is  used  for  flooring  and  interior 
trim,  and,  in  fine  work,  for  veneers.  Especially  adapted  to  fine 
cabinet  work. 

CHESTNUT:  Very  soft  and  brittle,  but  very  durable  when  ex- 
posed to  weather.  Used  some  for  interior  trim. 

BUTTERNUT:  Comes  only  in  short  lengths,  soft  and  easy  to 
work.  Used  mostly  in  cabinet  work  because  of  its  propensity  to  a 
high  polish. 

BEECH:   Hard  and  tough.    Used  mainly  for  tool  handles. 

POPLAR:  Light,  soft,  and  brittle.  Because  of  its  cheapness,  it 
is  used  for  inexpensive  carpentry,  although  it  warps  and  shrinks 
if  the  weather  changes. 

BUTTONWOOD  or  SYCAMORE:  Hard,  heavy,  susceptible  of  high 
polish.  Warps  and  twists,  but  is  best  used  for  veneers. 

BOXWOOD:  Very  desirable  for  carving  and  turned  work. 
Especially  fine  for  wood  carving. 

BASSWOOD:  Resembles  pine,  but  is  much  more  flexible.  It 
shrinks  easily,  but  is  used  for  cowled  panels. 

MAHOGANY:  Very  hard,  and  used  for  expensive  and  fine  interior 
trim.  Cross-grained  varieties  used  for  veneering. 

ROSEWOOD:  Heavy,  hard,  and  brittle.  When  highly  polished, 
makes  most  beautiful  finish  known.  Used  as  a  veneer  for  very 
fine  cabinet  work. 

EBONY:  Very  hard  and  strong.  Takes  very  high  polish  and 
used  mostly  for  veneers. 

LIGNUM- VIT.E:   Very  hard,  and  resinous.    Difficult  to  split  and 
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is  mostly  used  for  pulley  wheels,  tool  handles  and  small  turned 
articles. 

GUM  WOOD:  Soft,  but  tough  and  strong.  When  properly 
finished,  makes  handsome  interior  trim. 

Birthstones 

JANUARY GARNET FRIENDSHIP 

FEBRUARY AMETHYST LOVE 

MARCH  BLOODSTONE WISDOM 

APRIL DIAMOND PURITY 

MAY    EMERALD HAPPINESS 

JUNE PEARL MODESTY 

JULY  RUBY COURAGE 

AUGUST SARDONYX FELICITY 

SEPTEMBER SAPPHIRE CONSTANCY 

OCTOBER OPAL HOPE 

NOVEMBER   TOPAZ HONESTY 

DECEMBER   TURQUOISE PROSPERITY 

GARNET:  Semiprecious  stone  for  January,  symbolizing  friend- 
ship. The  name  garnet  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  granatus, 
meaning  grain,  and  was  so  named  because  it  looked  like  the  seed 
of  a  pomegranate.  Its  substance  is  very  hard  and  well  adapted 
for  jewelry.  The  most  beautiful  gems  are  found  in  Siam  and  are 
used  as  royal  gems.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  stone  had 
power  to  protect  the  wearer  from  accidents  when  traveling. 

AMETHYST:  Semiprecious  stone  for  February,  symbolizing 
love.  The  amethyst  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  amethustos, 
meaning  sobriety.  In  the  past  it  was  believed  that  whoever  wore 
it  would  be  immune  from  inebriety.  Brazil  supplies  the  largest 
number  of  gems  today,  but  the  rarest  specimens  come  from 
Siberia.  Excellent  stones  are  also  mined  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  olden  times  the  Egyptians  carved 
these  stones  into  various  forms  of  animals,  and  wore  them  as 
ornaments.  Its  charm  was  believed  to  protect  the  wearer  in  battle 
and  against  thieves,  and  witchcraft.  Cleopatra  wore  a  signet  ring 
of  amethyst,  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a  Persian  deity  represent- 
ing the  divine  idea,  the  source  of  light  and  life. 
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BLOODSTONE:  Semiprecious  stone  for  March,  symbolizing  wis- 
dom. The  bloodstone's  other  name,  heliotrope,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  words  meaning  sun-turning.  The  Greeks  believed  that 
when  this  stone  was  immersed  in  water,  the  color  of  the  sun  would 
change  to  blood  red,  and  the  water  around  the  stone  would  boil. 
The  best  stones  come  from  India,  others  are  found  in  Australia 
and  Brazil.  This  stone  is  not  used  in  the  jewelry  of  modern  times 
as  much  as  it  was  in  the  past.  Its  charm  was  believed  to  ward 
off  demons,  and  to  cure  hemorrhages. 

DIAMOND:  Precious  stone  for  April,  symbolizing  purity.  The 
name  diamond  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  adamas,  meaning 
unconquerable.  It  is  made  of  carbon,  and,  according  to  scientists, 
has  become,  under  tremendous  pressure,  crystallized  carbon.  Its 
charm  was  supposed  to  bring  victory  to  the  wearer  by  giving  him 
strength,  fortitude,  and  courage.  Although  diamonds  are  found 
in  various  colors,  including  red,  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  the 
colorless  stones  are  the  rarest.  The  finest  gems  come  from  the 
Jagersfontein  Mine  in  Africa.  Other  sources  are,  Brazil,  India, 
and  the  United  States.  The  Cullinan  diamond,  which  weighs 
302.75  carats,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  found  in  1905. 

EMERALD:  Precious  stone  for  May,  symbolizing  happiness. 
This  stone  is  a  variety  of  beryl,  of  a  rich  green  tint,  slightly  harder 
than  quartz.  Its  excellent  color  is  due  to  the  chemical  reaction 
of  chromium.  The  finest  gems  are  found  in  Colombia.  Other 
sources  are,  Australia,  Russia  and  North  Carolina.  In  ancient 
times  the  supply  came  from  the  mines  of  Egypt.  In  olden  days  it 
was  believed  that  the  wearer  of  an  emerald  would  be  protected 
against  evil  spirits  and  epilepsy. 

PEARL:  Precious  stone  for  June,  symbolizing  modesty.  A  tiny 
grain  of  sand  or  other  irritant  washed  into  the  shell  of  an  oyster 
or  mollusk  forms  the  nucleus  around  which  a  substance  is  secreted. 
This  substance,  known  as  nacre,  forms  the  pearl,  which  appears 
in  many  shapes,  including  round  and  oblong.  Pearls  have  various 
colors,  black,  white,  grey,  yellow,  blue,  and  pink.  The  finest  ones 
have  a  lustre  like  satin,  and  are  either  perfectly  round  or  pear- 
shaped.  The  best  sample  of  this  gem  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  from  the  coasts  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  La  Pelle  Grina, 
weighing  28  carats,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  pearls.  It  is  on  dis- 
play in  the  Museum  of  Zosina  in  Moscow. 
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RUBY:  Precious  stone  for  July,  symbolizing  courage.  The 
ruby  is  composed  of  corundum,  a  word  derived  from  the  Hindu. 
The  finest  specimens  are  found  in  Burma,  the  darker  specimens 
in  Siam.  Stones  of  an  inferior  grade  come  from  Ceylon  and  India. 
The  charm  of  the  ruby  was  supposed  to  lie  in  its  power  to  warn 
its  wearer  of  poison,  by  growing  cloudy  and  dark.  It  was  also 
believed  to  protect  a  wearer  from  evil  and  misfortune. 

SARDONYX:  Semiprecious  stone  for  August,  symbolizing 
felicity.  When  the  parallel  layers  of  onyx  are  white  and  reddish- 
brown  it  is  called  a  sardonyx,  and  greatly  prized  by  the  makers  of 
cameos.  The  parallel  layers  allow  the  carver  to  cut  white  or  red- 
brown  figures  on  opposite  backgrounds.  The  mineral  of  which 
the  sardonyx  is  composed,  namely  onyx,  is  mined  in  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Algeria. 

SAPPHIRE:  Precious  stone  for  September,  symbolizing  con- 
stancy. This  stone,  like  the  ruby,  is  derived  from  corundum,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  gems.  The  finest  stones  come  from 
Siam,  which  also  yields  the  greatest  number.  Some  stones  of  in- 
ferior quality  are  found  in  the  state  of  Montana.  The  charm 
of  the  sapphire  was  believed  to  cure  eye  trouble  and  to  render 
ineffective  all  poisons,  as  well  as  to  keep  demons  away  from  the 
wearer.  The  Star  Sapphire  is  a  translucent  gem,  with  a  bluish- 
grey  color,  in  which  may  be  seen  six  rays  forming  a  star.  Henry 
van  Dyck  wrote  an  interesting  tale  around  the  sapphire,  called, 
"The  King's  Jewel."  A  remarkable  star  sapphire  weighing  over 
500  carats,  may  be  seen  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City. 

OPAL:  Precious  stone  for  October,  symbolizing  hope.  This 
stone  is  a  dried  up  silica  jelly  found  in  the  cavities  of  rocks  and 
in  deposits  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  It  is,  generally,  of  an 
opaque  substance  in  brown,  yellow,  green,  or  white,  but  sometimes 
can  be  found  in  transparent  colors.  Fine  opals  are  found  in 
Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Nevada.  The  most  excellent  specimens 
come  from  Hungary,  and  New  South  Wales.  Its  charm  was  sup- 
posed to  ward  off  sickness.  The  superstitions  held  in  regard  to 
this  stone  are  rapidly  being  overcome  as  men  acquire  more  edu- 
cation. Our  belief  represents  the  opal  as  unlucky.  Probably  this 
superstition  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  Anne  of 
Gier stein.  The  unfortunate  princess  in  this  story  always  wore  a 
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beautiful  opal  in  her  hair.  There  is  no  authority  for  believing 
that  Scott  meant  to  indicate  that  the  stone  was  unlucky,  but  it 
is  claimed  that  others  made  the  connection,  and,  owing  to  the 
popularity  of  the  book,  the  idea  spread  rapidly.  The  Empress 
Josephine  owned  a  very  rare  specimen. 

TOPAZ  :  Semiprecious  stone  for  November,  symbolizing  honesty. 
This  stone  is  a  crystalline  mineral,  produced  in  Russia,  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  and  India.  A  few  specimens  are  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  favorite  color  is  a  rich  yellow.  Its  charm  was  sup- 
posed to  ward  off  enchantment  and  heal  skin  diseases. 

TURQUOISE:  Semiprecious  stone  for  December,  symbolizing 
prosperity.  The  word  turquoise  was  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  stone,  though  found  in  Persia,  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
from  Turkey.  The  word  means  Turkish-stone.  The  stone  is  an 
aluminum  phosphate,  whose  exquisite  blue  was  formed  naturally 
by  the  chemical  reaction  of  copper.  The  finest  specimens  come 
from  Persia,  though  beautiful  stones  are  found  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Colorado.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  believed  that  the  wearer  not  only  would  be  prevented  from 
falling  but  could  be  cured  of  blindness.  For  many  reasons  it  was 
regarded  as  a  lucky  stone. 

REFERENCES  : 

THE  CURIOUS  LORE  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES 

Kunz,  G.  P.,  Chap.  IX,  p.  307-337,  Lippincott,  1913. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  YOUR  BIRTHSTONE 

Swengel,  H.  L.,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  1928.  108p. 

NATAL  STONES.  Sub-title — "SENTIMENTS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  ASSOCIATED 

WITH  PRECIOUS  STONES." 

.  .Kunz,  G.  F.    Made  up  of  lists  and  tables.    No  systematic  discussion,  as 

in  his  other  book.    Tiffany  and  Co.  n.d.  3Sp. 


Correct  Dress  for  Men 

FORMAL  DAY  WEAR 

COAT:  Cutaway  in  black  or  oxford  grey  finished  or  unfinished 
worsteds,  vicunas,  or  cheviots — alternate  grey  sharkskin. 

WAISTCOAT  :  Single  or  double  breasted  to  match  coat — single  or 
double  breasted  of  washable  or  finished  material,  white,  grey  or 
buff. 
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TROUSERS:  Black  and  white  or  black  and  grey  stripes,  black 
and  white  Shepherd's  checks,  or  to  match  coat. 

SHIRT:  Stiff  or  pleated  bosom  or  soft  neckband,  white  or  solid 
colors;  white  fold  collar  or  bold  wing  collar,  white  cuffs. 

NECKTIE:  Throw-over  or  ascot-bow  tie,  pointed  ends  pref- 
erable; four-in-hand,  dark  colors,  stripes  or  checks — pastel  for 
weddings. 

HOSE:   Black  silk  or  lisle,  ribbed,  plain  or  with  self  clock. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Black  varnished  or  patent  leather  with  black 
kid  or  cloth  tops;  black  kid  or  calf  oxfords,  plain  toe  caps;  white 
linen  spats  for  weddings. 

HAT:  High  silk  hat  with  2^ -inch  band  or  grey  topper  for 
racing. 

GLOVES:  White,  grey  or  buff  button  through,  to  match  waist- 
coat. 

TOPCOAT  OR  OVERCOAT  :  Single  or  double  breasted  black  or  dark 
oxford  topcoat. 

JEWELRY:  Stickpin,  pearl;  cuff  links  to  match;  studs  to  match; 
pocket  watch. 

MUFFLER  AND  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF:  White  silk  or  crepe 
throw-over  scarf;  white  linen  pocket  handkerchief. 

FORMAL  WEAR  AFTER  SIX  P.  M. 

COAT:  Tailcoat  with  dull  silk  lapels,  cloth  or  dull  silk  collar; 
bone  or  silk  covered  buttons;  black  or  midnight  blue  finished  or 
unfinished  worsteds. 

WAISTCOAT  :  Single  or  double  breasted  white  washable  material, 
V-front. 

TROUSERS  :  Same  material  as  coat ;  two  medium  wide  braids  set 
closely. 

SHIRT:  One  or  two  stud  stiff  bosom  white  pique  in  simple  de- 
sign, or  plain  linen,  two  stud  preferable;  single  cuffs;  poke  or 
bold  wing  collar. 

NECKTIE:  White  washable  material  to  match  shirt  or  waist- 
coat; long  effect,  pointed  ends,  rounded  ends  or  semi-butterfly. 

HOSE:    Solid  black  silk,  plain  or  clocked. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Patent  leather  ties;  long  vamp  patent 
leather  pumps. 

HAT:    High  silk;  high  collapsible  opera. 
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GLOVES:  White  mocha,  button  through;  white  kid,  one  button 
to  show,  for  dancing. 

TOPCOAT  OR  OVERCOAT:  Black  single  breasted  fly  front  silk- 
faced  lapel  topcoat  or  black  double  breasted  or  Inverness  coat. 

JEWELRY:  One  or  two  studs,  pearls  or  precious  stones;  cuff  links 
to  match;  pocket  watch. 

MUFFLER  AND  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF:  White  or  pale  yellow 
silk  or  crepe  scarf;  white  linen  pocket  handkerchief. 

SEMI-FORMAL  DAY  WEAR 

COAT:  Oxford  grey  or  black  jacket,  single  or  double  breasted, 
of  finished  or  unfinished  worsted,  plain  weave. 

WAISTCOAT:  Single  or  double  breasted  to  match  jacket,  double 
or  single  breasted  of  washable  or  finished  material,  white,  buff 
or  grey. 

TROUSERS:  Black  and  white  stripes,  solid  grey,  grey  diagonal, 
black  and  white  Shepherd's  checks. 

SHIRT:  Stiff  or  pleated  bosom  of  white  or  solid  color  or  soft 
colored  neckband;  white  fold  collar,  white  wing  collar;  white 
double  cuffs. 

NECKTIE:    Four-in-hand,  ascot,  throwover  or  bow. 

HOSE:   Black  silk  or  lisle,  plain  or  with  white  or  black  clocks. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Black  calf  with  tan  calf  or  cloth  top  uppers; 
black  calf  oxfords,  plain  toe  caps. 

HAT:   High  silk,  derby,  grey  or  black  Homburg. 

GLOVES:  White,  grey  or  buff — button  or  slip-on  to  match 
waistcoat. 

TOPCOAT  OR  OVERCOAT:  Single  or  double  breasted  oxford  grey 
or  navy  blue. 

JEWELRY:  Pearl  stickpin;  cuff  links  of  gold,  modest  design; 
pocket  watch. 

MUFFLER  AND  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF:  White  or  pale  yellow 
or  grey  figure  silk  scarf;  white  linen  pocket  handkerchief. 

SEMI-FORMAL  WEAR  AFTER  SIX  P.  M. 

COAT:  Dinner  jacket,  single  or  double  breasted,  of  black  or 
midnight  blue  finished  or  unfinished  worsted;  peaked  or  shawl 
collar  of  dull  silk;  bone  or  silk  covered  buttons;  double  breasted 
jacket  preferable  for  country  club  or  resort  wear. 
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WAISTCOAT:  Single  or  double  breasted  of  white  washable  ma- 
terial; black  silk  or  to  match  the  coat;  cummerbund  for  double 
breasted  jacket. 

TROUSERS:   Same  as  coat — one  broad  silk  braid. 

SHIRT:  Stiff  bosom,  white,  of  pique  in  simple  design  or  plain 
linen ;  single  cuffs ;  poke,  wing,  or  fold  collar  with  double-breasted 
jacket. 

NECKTIE:  Plain  black  silk  or  to  match  lapels;  long  effect, 
pointed  end,  rounded  end  or  semi-butterfly. 

HOSE:    Plain  black  silk  or  lisle,  with  white  or  colored  clocks. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Patent  leather  ties;  long  vamp,  patent 
leather  pumps. 

HAT:   High  silk;  high  collapsible  opera;  black  Homburg. 

GLOVES:    White  buck  slip-on  or  button  through. 

TOPCOAT  OR  OVERCOAT:  Black  single  breasted  fly  front  with  or 
without  silk-faced  lapels. 

JEWELRY:  Two  or  three  studs — black  enamel,  plain  gold,  mother 
of  pearl  or  semi-precious  stone;  links  to  match;  pocket  watch. 

MUFFLER  AND  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF:  White  or  yellow  silk 
ascoted  scarf;  white  linen  pocket  handkerchief. 

TOWN  AND  BUSINESS  WEAR 

COAT:  Single  or  double  breasted  jacket  of  plain  or  fancy 
worsteds,  cheviots,  Saxonys,  cashmeres,  etc. 

WAISTCOAT:  Single  or  double  breasted  to  match  jacket  or  to 
contrast. 

TROUSERS:   To  match  jacket,  with  or  without  cuffs. 

SHIRT:  Pleated  bosom  of  solid  colors;  white  fold  or  wing 
collar,  striped  madras,  chambray,  broadcloth,  oxford,  etc.;  white 
starched  collar  with  colored  soft  shirt;  tab  collar  to  match  or 
round  collar  attached  shirts. 

NECKTIE:    Four-in-hand;  bow  tie  with  wing  collar. 

HOSE:  Silk  or  wool  to  harmonize  with  ensemble — fancy,  solid 
color,  or  clocked. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Black  or  brown  calf  oxfords,  plain  or 
perforated  toe  caps;  black  calf  with  tan  leather  or  cloth  uppers. 

HAT:   Homburg  or  derby,  snap  brim. 

GLOVES:  White  buck,  natural  chamois  tan  cape,  button  or 
slip-on. 
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TOPCOAT  OR  OVERCOAT:  Single  or  double  breasted,  set-in  or 
Raglan  sleeve. 

JEWELRY:  Collar  pin;  cuff  links  of  modest  character;  bold 
link  watch  chain;  pearl  stickpin;  pocket  watch  or  wrist  watch. 

MUFFLER  AND  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF:  Foulard  or  cashmere 
scarf  to  harmonize  or  contrast  with  hat  and  coat;  handkerchief 
of  silk  madder  foulard  or  white  linen  with  colored  border. 

SPORTS  AND  COUNTRY  WEAR 

COAT:  Single  breasted  jackets  of  cashmere,  homespun,  tweed  or 
cheviot;  vented  backs,  Norfolks,  riding  coats  of  plain  or  checked 
tweed  or  Shetlands. 

WAISTCOAT:  Like  jacket  or  of  soft  leather;  Tattersalls  in  bright 
coloring. 

TROUSERS:  To  match,  or  odd  slacks  in  rough  cloths  to  har- 
monize; knickerbockers;  breeches;  jodhpurs. 

SHIRT:  Soft  white  or  colored  flannel,  cheviot  or  oxford,  collar 
attached  or  to  match. 

NECKTIE:  Bow  tie,  crocheted  silk  or  cashmere;  riding  stock 
or  ratcatcher  for  saddle  kits. 

HOSE:   Woolen  socks  or  stockings. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Black  or  brown  calf  laced  shoes,  wing  tips; 
brown  buckskin  shoes,  crepe  soles  and  heels;  Newmarket  boots 
or  puttees;  field  boots;  calf  riding  boots. 

HAT:   Soft  felt  or  tweed  cap;  derby  for  riding. 

GLOVES:  Soft  wool  or  string,  white  or  yellow;  buck  or  pigskin 
slip-on. 

TOPCOAT  OR  OVERCOAT:  Balmacaan  or  Raglan  shoulder,  single 
breasted. 

JEWELRY:   Only  what  is  essential. 

MUFFLER  AND  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF:  Hacking  scarf  of 
foulard;  cotton  or  silk  fancy  print  handkerchief. 
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Wardrobe  for  a  Man  on 
a  World  Cruise 


THE  following  outline  may 
to  individual  taste. 
Dark  suit 
Light  suit 
Knicker  suit 

Two  pairs  of  flannel  trousers 
Felt  hat 
Two  pairs  of  kid  gloves,  one 

pair  of  chamois  gloves 
Two  pairs  of  walking  shoes 
Two  pairs  of  sport  shoes 
One  cap 
Dark  top-coat 
Tweed  top-coat 
Buy  linen  suits  and  sun  helmet 

in  tropics 
Three  light-weight  sweaters 


be  extended  or  limited  according 

Dinner  jacket  and  evening  ac- 
cessories 

Bathing  suit,  robe,  and  shoes 
Mufflers,  shirts,  neckwear,  hand- 
kerchiefs 

Pajamas,  dressing  gown,  slippers 
Folding  umbrella 
Underwear    (thin   for  tropics) 
One  dozen  pairs  of  silk  hose, 

six  pairs  of  woolen  hose 
Toilet  accessories 
Masquerade  costume 
Golf  and  tennis  clothes 
Accessories    for    your    favorite 

sports 
Dark  glasses 


Wardrobe  for  a  Woman  on 
a  World  Cruise 

THE  following  outline  may  be  extended  or  limited  according 
to  individual  taste. 


Interlined  traveling  coat 
Large  handbag 
Wool  scarfs 
Felt  hat  to  match  coat 
Two  pairs  of  walking  shoes 
Two  pairs  of  dark  gloves 
One  wool  knitted  suit  and  long- 
sleeve  sweaters 

One  silk  knitted  suit  and  sleeve- 
less sweaters 


One  tailored  suit,  three  blouses 

(two  tailored  and  one  for  the 

afternoon) 
Two  washable  linen  suits  and 

blouses 
Two  printed  silk  or  georgette 

dresses 
Top-coat  for  cool  or  inclement 

weather,  rubbers  and  folding 

umbrella 
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Three  or  four  washable  summer  Handkerchiefs 

dresses  Bathing  suit,  robe,  and  slippers 

Shade  hat  in  natural  straw  Masquerade  costume 

Two  crush  hats,  light  in  color  Two    dinner    gowns,    one    of 

and  weight  chiffon 

Two    pairs    of    summer    sport  Two  formal  evening  gowns,  one 

shoes;   three  pairs  of  wash-         of  chiffon 

able  kid  gloves  Bags  and  slippers  for  evening 

Two  pairs  of  woolen  socks  to  Interlined  velvet  evening  wrap 

draw  over  feet  when   shoes  Summer  evening  wrap 

must  be  removed  in  temples  Chiffon  scarfs 

Your  favorite  cosmetics  (plenty  Warm  bath  robe  and  slippers 

of  them,  for  they  cannot  be  Light-weight  negligee 

purchased  in  every  country)  Lingerie  of  silk  that  may  be 
Eighteen  pairs  of  stockings  for         rinsed  and  needs  no  pressing 

daytime  and  evening  wear  Dark  glasses 


Packing  for  the  Week-end 

Check  with  this  list  before  leaving 

WOMEN 

Shoes  Dinner  dress 

Stockings  Evening  dress 

Lingerie  Evening  coat 

Night-robe  Coats  for  sports  and  afternoon 
Negligee  wear 

Slippers  Hats 

Handkerchiefs  Gloves 

Sport  dress  Bags 

Suit  Scarfs 

Jewelry  Accessories 

Cosmetics  Bathing  suit,  bath  robe,  slippers 
Afternoon  dress 

MEN 

Shoes  Pajamas 

Hose  Shirts 

Underwear  Cuff  links,  collar  buttons 
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Tie  clasp,  studs 

Sweaters 

Bath  robe 

Toilet  articles 

Slicker 

Collars 

Neckwear 

Handkerchiefs 

Suits 


Dinner  coat 
Dress  suit 

White  flannel  trousers 
Golf  clubs,  tennis  racket 
Slippers 
Top  coat 

Bathing  suit,  slippers,  dressing 
gown 


Suggestions  for  Costumes  for 
Fancy  Dress  Balls 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  helpful  suggestions  for  fancy  cos- 
tumes, but  owing  to  lack  of  space  they  cannot  be  described. 
These  suggestions  may  be  taken  to  any  costumer,  who  can  readily 
supply  one's  demand,  or  descriptions  of  them  may  be  obtained 
from  any  public  library. 

MEN 


Costermonger 
Tramp 
Mozart 

Wooden  soldier 
Paris 

Cave  man 
Hamlet 
Moorish  man 
Artist  of  Latin 

quarter 

Florentine  man 
Indian  chief 
Machine  age 
Carnival 
Lohengrin 
Siegfried 
Hansel 
Blue  Beard 
Arabian    Nights' 

characters 


Man  of  Gay  90's 
Dickens'  characters 
William  Penn 
Aztec  man 
American  trapper 
Daniel  Boone 
Kit  Carson 
Ali  Baba 
Captain  Kidd 
World  War  figures 
Napoleonic  guard 
Disraeli 

The  Forty-Niner 
Irishman 

Duke  of  Wellington 
Monsieur  Beaucaire 
Ulysses 
Macbeth 
Roman  man 
Swiss  peasant  man 


Hendrick  Hudson 

Rip  Van  Winkle 

British  army  officer 
of  1776  period 

Lord  Nelson 

Jack,  the  giant 
killer 

Shylock 

Pan 

Puck 

Strong  man 

Southern  general  of 
Civil  War  period 

Christopher  Colum- 
bus 

Don  Juan 

Oberon 

Orpheus 

Jupiter 

Mars 
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Hercules 

Oscar  Wilde 

Sir  Joseph  Porter 

Solomon 

Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham 

Samson 

Tristram 

Woltan 

Welshman 

William  Tell 

Medieval  king 

Naval  officer 

Sailor 

West  Point  cadet 

Hotel  doorman 

Southern  plantation 
Negro  of  pre-Civil 
War  days 

Gypsy 

Uncle  Tom 

Marks,  the  Lawyer 

Simon  Legree 

The  Pied  Piper 

Ringmaster 

Clown 

Lion  tamer 

Mercury 

John  Paul  Jones 

Convict 

Mail  carrier 

Policeman 

Shepherd 

Football  player 

Fop  of  Gay  90's 

Deck  of  cards 

Buffalo  Bill 

Riding  club  member 


MEN 

Hungarian  peasant 

Aviator 

Steve  Brody 

Chuck  Connors 

Other  Bowery  char- 
acters 

Beef  eaters'  guard 

Spanish  peasant 

Arabian  chief 

Louis  Philippe 

Mephistopheles 
(Devil) 

Cowboy 

Chinese  Mandarin 

Chinese  coolie 

Chanticleer 

Le  Marquis 

Medieval  man 

Pierrot 

Page 

Apache 

Italian  peasant 

Astrologer 

Pirate 

Troubadour 

Greek  man 

Colonial  man 

Turkish  man 

Maharajah 

Jockey 

Hussar 

Toreador 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Napoleon 

Alsatian  peasant 
man 

Normandy  man 

Russian  Cossack 


Scotchman 

Civil  War  man 

Jazz 

Prince  Charming 

Neapolitan  man 

Romeo 

Mercutio 

Robin  Hood 

Mikado 

Chinese  emperor 

Marco  Polo 

Antony 

Walter  Raleigh 

King  Henry  VIII 

Pelleas 

Louis  XVI 

King  Arthur 

Knights  of  the 

Round  Table 
Othello 
Russian   Grand 

Duke 
Rasputin 

George  Washington 
Friar  Tuck 
Will  Scarlet 
Little  John 
John  Alden 
Captain  John  Smith 
Cardinal  Richelieu 
Mexican  man 
Three  Musketeers 
King  of  Hearts 
Mad  Hatter 
Man  of  the  Empire 

period 
Villon 
Faust 
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Puritan 

Cavalier 

Charles  I 

Man  of  1870  period 

Beau  Brummel 

Court  jester 

Sheik 

Coster  woman 

Alice  in  Wonder- 
land 

Cameo  girl 

Becky  Sharp 

Madame  DuBarry 

Lady  Teazle 

Mrs.  Malaprop 

Helen  of  Troy 

Trilby 

Cave  woman 

Geisha  girl 

Czarina 

Catherine  the  Great 
of  Russia 

Moorish  woman 

Florentine  woman 

Squaw 

Semiramis  (Prin- 
cess) 

Gretel 

Wife  of  Blue  Beard 

Cow  girl 

Woman  of  Gay  90's 

Aztec  woman 

Burlesque  girl  of 
Gay  90's 

Irish  colleen 

Little  Women  char- 
acters 
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MEN 
Aladdin 
Monk 

Salvation  Army  man 
Coal  miner 
Chef 
Bell  hop 

WOMEN 


Porter 

Butcher 

Gold  Dust  twin 

Jiggs 

Polo  player 
Northwestern 
mounted  police 


Diana 

Little  Eva 

Lady  Macbeth 

Girl  of  1917  period 

Cinderella 

(short  skirt) 

Mother  Goose  char- 

Mae West 

acters 

Circus  bareback 

Ai'da 

rider 

Roman  woman 

Stick  of  striped 

Swiss  peasant 

candy 

woman 

Hungarian    Peasant 

Betsy  Ross 

woman 

Lady  Hamilton 

Modernistic  art 

Gainsborough  char- 

Queen Victoria 

acters 

Gypsy 

South  American 

Spanish  peasant 

Tango  dancer 

Fantasy  night 

Portia 

Egyptian  slave  girl 

Titania 

Rococo  woman 

Eve 

Flower  girl 

Madam  Butterfly 

Japanese  woman 

Eurydice 

Oriental  dancer 

Juno 

1  7th  century  woman 

Hippolyte 

Venetian  court 

Queen  of  Sheba 

woman 

Esther 

Chrysanthemum 

Delilah 

Color  cascade 

Briinnehilde 

Bacchante 

Isolde 

Russian  peasant 

Welsh  woman 

Dutch  peasant 

A  Valkyrie 

Hindu  peasant 

Medieval  queen 

Nymple  peasant 
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Medieval  woman 
Pierrette 
Italian  peasant 

woman 

Riding  club  member 
Aviatrix 
Flower    girl,    Louis 

XVI  period 
Young  girl,  1830 
Breton  girl 
Norwegian    peasant 

girl 

Watteau  woman 
Longhi  woman 
Columbine 
Court  woman,  Louis 

XVI  period 
Marquise,  Louis 

XVI  period 
Shepherdess 
Woman  pirate 
Greek  woman 
May  queen 
Persian  damsel 
Colonial  woman 
Turkish  woman 

Rabbit 

Tiger 

Dog 

Fox 

Wolf 

Pig 

Lion 

Monkey 

Fairy 

Swan 

Bird 


WOMEN 

Liberty 

Empress  Josephine 

Alsatian  peasant 

woman 

Normandy  woman 
Scotch  woman 
Russian  Cossack 

woman 
Witch 

Civil  War  woman 
Globe  trotter 
Columbia 

Kate  Greenaway  girl 
La  Mode 

Neopolitan  woman 
Juliet 

Maid  Marian 
Chinese  empress 
Cleopatra 
Queen  Elizabeth 
Mary  Queen  of 

Scots 

Ann  Boleyn 
Marie  Antoinette 
Desdemona 

CHILDREN 

Butterfly 

Cupid 

Cat 

Cigar 

Radio 

Question  mark 

Snow 

Tomato 

Peacock 

Peter  Pan 

Gold 


Russian  Grand 
Duchess 

Martha  Washington 

Hiawatha 

Priscilla 

Mexican  woman 

Queen  of  Hearts 

Salome 

Carmen 

Woman  of  the  Em- 
pire period 

Marguerite  (Faust) 

Puritan 

Nell  Gwynne 

Woman  of  1870 
period 

Woman  of  1840 
period 

Joan  of  Arc 

Red  Cross  nurse 

Sis  Hopkins 

Harlem  girl 

Gibson  girl 

Hula  Hula  girl 

Salvation  Army  girl 

Manon  Lescaut 

Faun 

Moth 

Clown 

Jester 

Goblin 

Red  Riding  Hood 

Puritan 

Cowboy 

Yankee  Doodle 

Bo  Peep 

Cinderella 
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CHILDREN 

Milkmaid  Jockey  Miss  Muffet 

Witch  Boy  Blue  Page 

Baker  Cock  Robin  Puss   in    Boots 

Indian  Jack  Horner  Sailor 

Mexican  Jack  &  Jill  Simple  Simon 

Scarecrow 

Tipping 

T  T  7HEN  traveling,  everyone  should  definitely  take  into  account 
V  V  the  matter  of  tipping,  for  the  person  who  ignores  it  is  likely 
to  suffer  several  ways,  principally  from  the  kind  of  service  he 
receives.  In  many  cases  he  will  not  receive  any  at  all,  and  lack 
of  respect  from  those  who  serve  him  will  be  inevitable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cover  the  entire  ground  giving  the  dif- 
ferent amounts  dictated  by  custom;  for  example,  an  emergency 
may  demand  a  greater  service  than  is  usual.  In  such  a  case  the 
common  sense  of  the  individual  must  regulate  the  amount  of  the 
tip.  The  matter  will  be  easily  adjusted  if  he  has  some  knowledge 
of  the  normal  scale,  the  proportion  of  payment  to  service  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  other  extreme  is  the  idea  that  a  service 
is  too  small  to  demand  a  tip,  notwithstanding  a  generally  admitted 
custom. 

The  scale  ranges  from  what  is  called  the  minimum  tip  to  the 
maximum.  This,  of  course,  can  be  regulated  according  to  one's 
means.  But  the  one  who  has  not  included  at  least  the  minimum 
tip  in  his  traveling  expense  account,  or  who  overlooks  the  matter 
altogether  will  experience  results  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 

The  amounts  in  the  following  list  are  classified  as  maximum 
tips  under  ordinary  conditions. 

PORTER: 

1  person  day  ride $  .25 

1  person  night  ride 50 

On  Pullman  and        l  QT  more  persons  drawing.room_ 

day  or  night  ride $1.00  to  1.50 

Long  trips  in  proportion  to  above 
WAITER  (Dining  Car) : 

T>      i_r  1  person  5 Oc  breakfast 15 

2  persons  $1.00  breakfast 25 
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Luncheon  or 
Dinner 

WAITER 

(Large  Hotels) : 


RED  CAP: 

1  person 
TAXI: 


1  person  light  lunch  or  dinner. . .     .25 

2  persons  light  lunch  or 

dinner  .  ..25  or  .50 


$1.00  or  $2.00  meal— 1  person. . .  .25 
$1.00  or  $2.00  meal — 2  persons..  .50 
Breakfasts  and  luncheons.  ..15  or  .25 


1  or  2  bags — from  cab  to  train. . . 
More  in  proportion  to  distance 


.25 


Ordinarily .10 

Large  fare   15  or     .20 

Charterer  only          (Constant  theater  commuters 

seldom  tip) 
SHIP  BOARD: 

1  room  steward 2.50 

2  dining  room  stewards each  2.50 

One  Passage  1  deck  steward  2.50 

Per  Person  1  bath  steward   1.50 

First  Class  1  head  dining  room  steward 2.50 

On  short  cruises  $1.50  tip  for 
Main  Steward  is  ample. 

WEEK-END  HOUSE  GUESTS: 

Butler  )  More  according  to 

Minimum  for  Lady's  Maid  )       service    1.00 

2  persons  Cook   1.00 

Chauffeur (only  if  used)   1.00 

AIR  LINE: 

According  to  length  of 

Stewardesses  *ipf  : .........  ?1 .00  to  3.00 

(Most  companies  do  not 

permit  tipping) 
Pilots  Never 
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HOTELS: 

1  or  2  bags 25 

Bell  Boys  Ice  water  10 

Telegrams 10 

Chambermaids  Per  day 25 

BARBER  SHOP: 

Shave    10 

Haircut 25 

Haircut  and  shave  together 25 

Porter   05 

If  shoes  shined 10 

MANICURISTS  : 

According  to  the  establish- 
ment   25  or     .50 

Don'ts  for  the  Winter  Motorist 

1.  Don't  consider  the  cooling  system  protected  if  the  radiator, 
pump,  or  cylinder-head  gasket  leaks ;  especially  if  the  radiator 
is  filled  with  anti-freeze  liquid. 

2.  Don't  carry  the  level  of  the  cooling  solution  higher  than  two 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  radiator  overflow  pipe  when  anti- 
freeze is  used. 

3.  Don't  judge  the  condition  of  a  water-hose  connection  by  its 
external  appearance. 

4.  Don't  try  to  get  through  the  winter  without  using  a  radiator 
hydrometer. 

5.  Don't  expect  the  brakes  to  be  equalized  and  safe  in  cold 
weather  until  they  have  been  warmed  through  careful  use. 

6.  Don't  consider  the  engine  and  radiator  safe   against  zero 
weather  unless  the  proportion  of  anti-freeze  is  thirty  per  cent 
if  denatured  alcohol  is  used  and  fifty  per  cent  if  glycerine  is 
selected. 

7.  Don't  forget  that  an  exhausted  battery  will  freeze. 

8.  Don't  endeavor  to  start  the  motor  without  first  pushing  out 
the  clutch  pedal  in  order  to  spare  the  starter  the  work  of 
turning  over  the  transmission  gears. 
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9.  When  stopping,  don't  pull  out  the  choke  in  order  to  get  a 
quick  start  later,  unless  the  battery  is  very  low  and  you  are 
not  able  to  get  it  charged  or  replaced  at  once. 

10.  Don't  start  the  winter  without  having  the  car  heater  connec- 
tions   carefully    checked.      Flexible    tubing    rots,    releasing 
monoxide  fumes  into  the  car,  unless  a  hot  water  heater  is 
being  used. 

11.  Don't  use  more  than  a  30%  solution  of  alcohol  or  glycerine 
to  protect  the  radiator  for  13  to  14  degrees  below  zero. 

12.  Don't  set  the  emergency  brake  too  tight  and  cause  it  to 
freeze. 


Driving  Hints  for  Motorists 

1.  Always  keep  to  the  right,  especially  if  moving  slowly. 

2.  Never  pass  cars  or  vehicles  on  hills  or  curves,  especially  at 
the  crest  of  a  hill. 

3.  Don't  operate  any  type  of  motor  vehicle  at  night  without 
proper  lights. 

4.  Never  drive  while  intoxicated. 

5.  Don't  ignore  traffic  lights  and  road  signals. 

6.  Don't  park  or  change  tires  on  the  traveled  portion  of  the 
highway. 

7.  Always  sound  the  horn  when  passing  another  vehicle. 

8.  Always  see  that  the  brakes  are  in  perfect  condition. 

9.  When  walking  on  a  highway  always  walk  on  the  left,  ap- 
proaching traffic. 

10.  Always  drive  carefully  in  congested  areas. 

1 1 .  Dim  your  lights  when  approaching  another  vehicle. 

12.  Watch  intersections  for  approaching  cars.     Some  states  give 
right  of  way  to  those  approaching  from  the  right. 

13.  Always  use  a  hand  signal  when  turning,  stopping,  or  backing. 

14.  A  spotlight  is  permitted  in  some  states  but  only  when  its  rays 
are  directed  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  not  over  50  feet  ahead. 

15.  Always  stop  at  least  20  feet  behind  a  school  bus  unloading 
or  taking  on  children,  allowing  those  alighting  to  reach  the 
nearest  side  of  the  highway ;  this  also  applies  to  an  approach- 
ing bus. 
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16.  When  motoring  to  Canada  be  sure  to  take  your  bill  of  sale 
and  registration  certificate. 

17.  In  hot  weather  always  have  your  tires  checked  and  the  pres- 
sure low  to  allow  for  expansion.     If  a  tire  blows  out  don't 
apply  your  brakes  but  use  all  your  strength  to  hold  your  car 
on  the  road  and  allow  it  to  slow  down  gradually. 


Automobile  Clubs  and  Their  Locations*  in 
Fifty  Leading  Cities  of  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  New  York Hotel  Pennsylvania,  19th  floor 

(Branch — same  hotel — mezzanine) 

Chicago,  Illinois 66  East  South  Water  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 23  South  23rd  Street 

(Also  K  of  C  Headquarters) 

Detroit,  Michigan 139  Bagley  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California Auto  Club  of  Southern  California 

2601  South  Figueroa  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio 712  Superior  Avenue,  N.  E. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 4228  Lindell  Building 

Baltimore,  Maryland . . .  Mount  Royal  Avenue  &  Cathedral  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts Statler  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 5905  Baum  Boulevard 

(Branch — 440  Oliver  Avenue) 

San  Francisco,  California 150  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 759  North  Broadway 

Buffalo,  New  York Hotel  Lafayette 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia Pennsylvania  Avenue  at 

17th  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota LaSalle  at  13th  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 932  Gravier  Street 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Central  Parkway  at  Walnut  Street 

Newark,  New  Jersey 343  High  Street 

Kansas  City,  Missouri , Broadway  &  Linwood 

Seattle,  Washington 1009  Pine  Street 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 1840  North  Meridian  Street 

*  Subject  to  change. 
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Rochester,  New  York 127  East  Avenue 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 3010  Hudson  Boulevard 

Louisville,  Kentucky 428  West  Broadway 

Portland,  Oregon 440  Morrison  Street 

Houston,  Texas San  Jacinto  Hotel 

Toledo,  Ohio Commodore  Perry  Hotel 

Columbus,  Ohio Southern  Hotel 

Denver,  Colorado 138— 16th  Street 

Oakland,  California 399  Grand  Avenue 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 85  East  Kellogg  Boulevard 

Atlanta,  Georgia 336  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.  W. 

Dallas,  Texas Baker  Hotel 

Birmingham,  Alabama 526  North  18th  Street 

Akron,  Ohio 368  South  Broadway 

Memphis,  Tennessee ,.  .Hotel  Peabody 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 159  Broad  Street 

San  Antonio,  Texas Gunter  Hotel 

Omaha,  Nebraska 118  South  18th  Street 

Syracuse,  New  York Onondaga  Hotel 

Dayton,  Ohio Hotel  Gibbons 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 15  Portland  Street 

(Bancroft  Auto  Club) 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma Oklahoma-Baltimore  Hotel 

Richmond,  Virginia Ill  North  5th  Street 

Youngstown,  Ohio West  Boardman  Street 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan Pautlind  Hotel  Building 

Hartford,  Connecticut Heublein  Hotel 

Fort  Worth,  Texas Texas  Hotel 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 32-34  Whitney  Avenue 

Flint,  Michigan Industrial  Bank  Building,  428  Saginaw  Street 


Points  of  Interest  in  the  United  States 

ARIZONA 

Crater  Mound 

Walpi 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument 

Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument 
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ARIZONA — continued 

Chiricahua  National  Monument 
Casa  Grande  National  Monument 
Tumacacori  National  Monument 
Tonto  National  Monument 
Walnut  Canyon  National  Monument 
Wapatki  National  Monument 
Petrified  Forests  National  Monument 
Canyon  De  Chelly  National  Monument 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
Pipe  Spring  National  Monument 
Navajo  National  Monument 
Painted  Desert 

ARKANSAS 

Hot  Springs  National  Park 
CALIFORNIA 

Palm  Canyon 

Mount  Whitney 

Mount  Wilson 

Lava  Beds 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument 

Yosemite  National  Park 

General  Grant  National  Park 

Devil's  Postpile  National  Monument 

Cabrillo  National  Monument 

Sequoia  National  Park 

Death  Valley 

Salton  Sea 

Pinnacles  National  Monument 

Lake  Tahoe 

Mohave  Desert 

Imperial  Valley 

Mount  Rubidoux 

COLORADO 

Currecanti  Needle 
Garden  of  the  Gods 
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COLORADO — continued 
Grand  Canyon 

Rocky  Mountains  National  Park 
Colorado  National  Monument 
Holy  Cross  National  Monument 
Pikes  Peak  National  Monument 
Great  Sand  Dunes  National  Monument 
Yucca  House  National  Monument 
Hovenweep  National  Monument 
Wheeler  National  Monument 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Matanzas  National  Monument 
Fort  Marion  National  Monument 

GEORGIA 

Stone  Mountain 

Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Park 

Chickamauga  Park 

Bechota  National  Monument 

Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument 

IDAHO 

Shoshone  Falls 

Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument 

ILLINOIS 

Field  Museum  (Chicago,  Illinois) 
Starved  Rock 

INDIANA 

Wyandotte  Cave 

KENTUCKY 

Mammoth  Cave 

Lincoln's  Birthplace  National  Monument 

LOUISIANA 

Chalmette  National  Monument 
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MAINE 

Arcadia  National  Park 
Katahdin  Mountain 

MARYLAND 

United  States  Naval  Academy  (Annapolis,  Maryland) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bunker  Hill  Monument 

Faneuil  Hall 

North  Church  Boston>  Massachusetts 

Kings  Chapel 

Plymouth 

Provincetown 

Salem 

Concord 

Lexington 

MINNESOTA 
Pepin  Lake 

MISSISSIPPI 

Vicksburg  National  Park 

B rices  Crossroads  National  Monument 

Tupelo  National  Monument 

MONTANA 

Glacier  National  Park 
Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument 
Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument 
Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument 

NEBRASKA 

Scott's  Bluff  National  Monument 

NEVADA 

Black  Rock  Desert 

Lehman  Caves  National  Monument 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Crawford  Notch 
Franconia  Notch 
Monadnock  Mountain 

NEW  MEXICO 

Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Monument 
Grand  Quivira  National  Monument 
Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument 
Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument 
Elmorro  National  Monument 
Gila  Cliff  National  Monument 
Bandelier  National  Monument 
Capulin  Mountains  National  Monument 
Enchanted  Mesa 

NEW  YORK 

Catskill  Mountains 

Lake  Champlain 

Lake  George 

Grant's  Tomb 

Niagara  Falls 

Sagamore  Hill 

Mount  White  Face  f 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Bald  Face  Mountain 
Kitty  Hawk  National  Monument 
Moores  Creek  National  Park 
Guilford  Court  House  National  Park 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Verendrye  National  Monument 
OHIO 

Harding's  Tomb  (Marion,  Ohio) 
OREGON 

Oregon  Caves 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 

Mount  Hood 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Gettysburg  National  Park 
Valley  Forge 
Delaware  Water  Gap 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Kings  Mountain 

Castle  Pinckney  National  Monument 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Jewel  Cave  National  Monument 

Custers  State  Park 

Fossil  Cycod  National  Monument 

Wind  Cave  National  Park 

Battle  Mountain  National  Monument 

Black  Hills 

TENNESSEE 

Lookout  Mountain 

Muscle  Shoals 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 

Shiloh  National  Park 

Fort  Donelson  National  Park 

Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument 

The  Hermitage 

UTAH 

Great  Salt  Lake  Desert 

Dinosaur1  National  Monument 

Zion  National  Park 

Timpanogo's  Cave  National  Monument 

Arches  National  Monument 

Bryce  Canyon  National  Park 

Natural  Bridges  National  Monument 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument 

VERMONT 

Lake  Champlain 
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VIRGINIA 

Endless  Caverns 
Luray  Cavern 
Monticello 
Arlington  Cemetery 
Mount  Vernon 
Shenandoah  National  Park 
Petersburg  National  Park 
Colonial  National  Monument 

WASHINGTON 

Mount  Olympus  National  Monument 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park 

WYOMING 

Devil's  Tower  National  Monument 
Yellowstone  National  Park 
Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monument 
Grand  Teton  National  Park 

TRAVEL  BOOKS  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

STARS  FELL  ON  ALABAMA 

Carmer,  C.   L.,  N.  Y.,   Farrar   and  Rinehart,    1934. 

THE  OVERLAND  TRAIL Laut,  Agnes,  N.  Y.,  Stokes,   1929. 

ROAMING  AMERICAN  HIGHWAYS  .  Paris,  J.  T.,  N.  Y.,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1931. 

TRAVEL  BOOKS  FOR  CANADA 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  LABRADOR Grenfell,  Sir  Wilfred,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1934. 

MARCHES  OF  THE  NORTH Powell,  E.  Alexander,  N.  Y,  Century,  1931. 

QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  AND  OTTAWA Longstreet,  T.  M.,  N.  Y.,  Century,  1933. 


Art  Museums  and  Their  Locations 

Akron  Art  Institution O'Neil   Building Akron,  Ohio 

Albany  Institute  of 

History  and  Art 125  Washington  Avenue Albany,  New  York 

Albright  Art  Gallery Delaware  Park Buffalo,  New  York 

Art  Association  of 

Indianapolis    Penn  and  16th  Street Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Art  Association  of  New 

Orleans,  Delgado  Museum. City  Park New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Art  Club  of  Erie 245  East  16th  Street Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago ....  Michigan  Avenue  near 

Adam  Street Chicago,  Illinois 
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Art  Institute  of  Miami 5975  N.  E.  6th  Court Miama,  Florida 

Art  Institute  of  Peoria 201  Randolph  Avenue Peoria,  Illinois 

Art  Institution  of  Seattle 1117  Harvard  Avenue, 

North Seattle,  Washington 

Atlanta  Art  Association 

(High  Museum  of  Art)...  1262  Peachtree  Street Atlanta,  Georgia 

Baltimore  Museum  of  Art...Wyman  Park  (Charles 

Street  at  31st) Baltimore,  Maryland 

Butler   Art   Institute 524  Wick  Avenue Youngstown,  Ohio 

Carnegie  Institute Scheuley  Park Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Chattanooga  Art  Association .  Lookout  Mountain Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Cincinnati  Museum 

Association   Eden  Park Cincinnati,  Ohio 

City  Art  Museum Forest  Park St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art East  Boulevard  and 

Wade  Park   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus  Gallery  of 

Fine  Arts   East  Broad  Street Columbus,  Ohio 

Connecticut  Arts  Association. 20  Atwood  Street Hartford,  Connecticut 

Dayton  Art  Institute Riverview  Avenue  at 

Forest  Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver  Art  Museum 1300  Logan  Street Denver,  Colorado 

Des  Moines  Association  of 

Fine   Arts Public  Library Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit  Institute  of  Art 5200  Woodward  Avenue Detroit,  Michigan 

Everhart  Museum  of  Natural 

History,  Science,  and  Art.  .Nay  Aug  Park Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Fine  Arts  Society  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Jacksonville    Building  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Flint  Institute  of  Arts 205^   West   1st  Avenue Flint,   Michigan 

Fort  Wayne  Art  Museum 1026  W.  Berry  Street Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Fort  Worth  Art  Association .  Carnegie  Library Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gallery  of  Fine  Arts New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Gallery  of  Fine  Arts Balboa  Park San  Diego,  California 

Grand  Rapids  Art 

Association   230  Fulton  Street,  E..  .Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Harvard  Society  for  1400  Massachusetts 

Contemporary  Art  Inc.  . . .     Avenue Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Highland  Park  Society  of 

Arts    4700  Drexel  Drive Dallas,  Texas 

Jersey  City  Museum 

Association   472  Jersey  Avenue.  .Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Kansas  City  Art  Trust 4415  Warwick 

Boulevard Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Knoxville  Art  League 1319  Lowrel  Avenue Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Long  Beach  Art  Association. .  128  Hermosa  Avenue.  .Long  Beach,  California 
Los  Angeles  Museum  of 

History,  Science  and  Art ..  Exposition  Park Los  Angeles,  California 

Louisville  Art  Association  ...  125  East  Jacob  Street Louisville,  Kentucky 

Lowell  Art  Association Whistler  House, 

243  Worthen  Street.  .Lowell,  Massachusetts 

Memorial  Art  Gallery University  Avenue Rochester,  New  York 

Memphis  Art  Association 690  Adams  Avenue Memphis,  Tennessee 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  5th  Avenue  at  82nd  Street..  New  York  City 
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Milwaukee  Art  Institution. ..  773  North  Jefferson 

Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art.  201  E.  24th  Street Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts Huntington  Avenue. . .  .Boston,  Massachusetts 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts Main  &  Montrose 

Boulevard Houston,  Texas 

Nashville  Museum  of  Art Bradford  Avenue  and 

Franklin  Road Nashville,  Tennessee 

Newark  Museum  Association .  49   Washington   Street.  .Newark,  New  Jersey 

Norfolk  Society  of  Arts 816  Westover  Avenue Norfolk,  Virginia 

Oakland  Art  Gallery Municipal  Auditorium Oakland,  California 

Okland  Art  League Carnegie  Library  .  .Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art.  Broad  Street Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Portland  Museum  of  Art West  Park  and  Madison 

Streets Portland,  Oregon 

Reading  Public  Museum  & 

Art  Gallery Reading,    Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  School  of 

Design   224  Benefit  Street. .  .Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Richmond  Academy  of  Arts.  .1110  Capitol  Street Richmond,  Virginia 

San  Antonio  Art  League. . . .  Brockenridge   Park San   Antonio,   Texas 

San  Francisco  Museum  of 

Art   Civic  Center San  Francisco,  California 

Society  of  Fine  Arts  and 

History    216   N.    W.   2nd    Street ..  Evansville,   Indiana 

Society  of  Liberal  Arts 22nd  and  Dodge  Streets Omaha,  Nebraska 

Spokane  Art  Association 628  Hutton  Building Spokane,  Washington 

Springfield  Museum  of 

Fine  Art Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine 

Arts    Carnegie  Library  Building .  Syracuse,  New  York 

Taft  Museum 316  Pike  Street Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tampa  Art  Institute Municipal  Auditors 

Building Tampa,  Florida 

Toledo  Museum  of  Arts Monroe  Street  and 

Scottwood   Avenue Toledo,    Ohio 

Tulsa  Art  Association 3rd  and  South 

Cheyenne   Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Wichita  Art  Association Western  Lithograph 

Building    Wichita,   Kansas 

Wilmington  Society  of 

Fine  Arts Library  Building Wilmington,  Delaware 

Worcester  Art  Museum Salisbury  and 

Fuckeman  Streets.  .Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Yonkers  Art  Association 124  Morris  Street Yonkers,  New  York 
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Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States 


Name  of 
State 

Origin  and           Date  of          Where 
Meaning  of        Acquisition       Settled 
Name              or  Admis- 
sion 

When,  by 
Whom 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles 

Alabama 

Indian  —  Here 

1819 

Mobile  Bay 

1702  French 

51,998 

We  Rest 

Arizona 

Spanish-Indian 

1912 

Tucson 

1776  Spanish 

113,956 

—Little  Creeks 

Arkansas 

From  a  Tribe 

1836 

Arkansas 

1685  French 

53,335 

of  Indians 

Post 

Colorado 

First  Used  in 

1850 

San  Diego 

1769  Spanish 

158,297 

a  Spanish  Ro- 

mance IS  10 

Colorado 

Spanish  —  Red, 

1876 

Auraria 

1859  Americans 

103,948 

or  Colored 

Connecticut 

Indian  —  Long 

1788 

Windsor 

1633  English 

4,965 

River 

Delaware 

Named  for 

1787 

Wilming- 

1638 Swedes 

2,370 

Lord  Dela- 

ton 

ware 

Florida 

Spanish 

1845 

St.  Augus- 

1565 Spanish 

58,666 

Flower 

tine 

Georgia 

Named  for 

1788 

Savannah 

1733  English 

59,265 

George  II 

Idaho 

Indian  —  Gem 

1890 

Coeur  d' 

1842  Americans 

83,888 

of  the  Moun- 

Alene 

tains 

Illinois 

Indian  —  The 

1818 

Kaskaskia 

1700  French 

56,665 

Men 

Indiana 

Indian's 

1816 

Vincennes 

1727  French 

36,354 

Ground 

Iowa 

Indian  — 

1846 

Dubuque 

1833  Americans 

56,147 

Drowsy  Ones 

Kansas 

From  a  Tribe 

1861 

Leaven- 

1854  Americans 

82,158 

of  Indians 

worth 

Kentucky 

Indian  —  Dark 

1792 

Boones- 

1775  English 

40,598 

and  Bloody 

boro 

Ground 

Louisiana 

Named  for 

1812 

New 

1718  French 

48,506 

Louis  XIV 

Orleans 

Maine 

The  Main 

1820 

Saco 

1622  English 

33,040 

Land 

Maryland 

Named  for 

1788 

St.  Marys 

1634  English 

12,327 

Queen  Henrietta 

Maria 
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Name  of 
State 

Origin  and            Date  of          Where 
Meaning  of        Acquisition       Settled 
Name              or  Admis- 
sion 

When,  by 
Whom 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles 

Massachu- 

The Place  of 

1788 

Plymouth 

1620  English 

8,266 

setts 

Great  Hills 

Michigan 

Indian  —  Great 

1837 

Sault  Ste. 

1668  French 

57,980 

Water  or  Lake 

Marie 

Minnesota 

[ndian  —  Cloudy 

1858 

St.  Paul 

1838  Americans 

84,682 

Water 

Mississippi 

Indian  — 

1817 

Biloxi 

1699  French 

46,865 

Father  of 

Waters 

Missouri 

Indian  —  Great 

1821 

St.  Gene- 

1735  French 

69,420 

Muddy 

vieve 

Montana 

Spanish  —  A 

1889 

Yellow- 

1809 Americans 

146,997 

Mountain 

stone  River 

Nebraska 

Indian  — 

1867 

Bellevue 

1847  Americans 

77,520 

Shallow  Water 

Nevada 

Spanish  — 

1864 

Genoa 

1850  Americans 

110,690 

Snow  Covered 

New 

Hampshire, 

1788 

Ports- 

1623 English 

9,341 

Hampshire 

England 

mouth 

New  Jersey 

For  Governor 

1787 

Elizabeth- 

1617  Dutch 

8,224 

of  Jersey 

town 

Island 

New  Mexico 

Mexitl,  Aztec 

1912 

San 

1598  Spanish 

122,634 

War  God 

Gabriel 

New  York 

Duke  of  York 

1788 

New  York 

1613  Dutch 

49,204 

North 

Charles  II 

1789 

Albermarle 

1653  English 

52,426 

Carolina 

Sound 

North 

Indian  —  Allied 

1889 

Pembina 

1859  Americans 

70,837 

Dakota 

Ohio 

Indian  — 

1803 

Marietta 

1788  Americans 

41,040 

Beautiful  River 

Oklahoma 

Indian  —  Land 

1907 

Guthrie 

1890  Americans 

70,057 

of  Red  Men 

Oregon 

Spanish—  Wild 

1859 

Astoria 

1811  Americans 

70,057 

Marjoram 

Pennsylvania  Lathi  —  Penn's 

1787 

Chester 

1638  Sweeds 

45,126 

Woodland 

Rhode  IslandRhodes,  an 

1790 

Providence 

1636  English 

1,248 

Island  in 

Aegean  Sea 

South 

Charles  II 

1788 

Ashley 

1670  English 

30,987 

Carolina 

River 

South 

Indian  —  Allied 

1889 

Southeast 

1859  Americans 

77,615 

Dakota 

Part 
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Name  of 
State 

Origin  and              Date  of          Where 
Meaning  of         Acquisition      Settled 
Name               or  Admis- 
sion 

When,  by 
Whom 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles 

Tennessee 

Indian  —  River 

1796 

Watauga 

1769  Americans 

42,022 

with  the  Great 

Bend 

Texas 

Tribe  of 

1845 

San  Antonio 

1692  Spanish 

265,896 

Indians 

Utah 

Indian  — 

1896 

Salt  Lake 

1847  Americans 

84,990 

Mountain 

City 

Dwellers 

Vermont 

French  —  Green 

1791 

St.  Anne 

1665  French 

9,564 

Mountains 

Virginia 

Elizabeth,  the 

1788 

Jamestown 

1607  English 

42,627 

Virgin  Queen 

Washington 

George  Wash- 

1889 

Columbia 

1811  English 

69,127 

ington 

River 

West 

From  Virginia 

1863 

Berkeley 

1726  Americans 

24,170 

Virginia 

County 

Wisconsin 

Indian—  Wild 

1848 

Green  Bay 

1745  French 

56,066 

Rushing  Chan- 

nel 

Wyoming 

Indian  —  Ex- 

1890 

Cheyenne 

1867  Americans 

97,914 

tensive  Plain 

States— Their  Sobriquets  and  Mottoes 


State 


Motto 


Popular  Name         Popular  Name 
of  State  of  People 


Flower 


Alabama        Here  We  Rest.    Cotton 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Yellow 
Hammers 


Ditat  Deus. 

Regnant  Pop- 

uli. 

(The  people 

rule.) 

Eureka. 
(I  have  found 
it.) 

Nil  Sine 
Numine. 
(Nothing  with- 
out provi- 
dence.) 


Sunset,  Apache 
Bear,  Bowie 


Golden, 
Grizzly  Bear 

Centennial 


Goldenrod 

Saguaro 

Apple 

Blossom 


Gold  Hunters     California 
Poppy 


Rovers 


Blue   Colum- 
bine 
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State 

Motto 

Popular  Name 
of  State 

Popular  Name 
of  People 

Flower 

Connecticut 

Qui  Trans- 
tulit   Sustinet. 
(He  who  trans- 
planted still 
sustains.) 

Nutmeg,  Free- 
stone 

Wooden  Nut- 
megs 

Mountain 
Laurel 

Delaware 

Liberty  and 
Independence. 

Blue  Hen, 
Diamond 

Blue  Hen's 
Chickens 

Peach 
Blossom 

Florida 

In  God  We 

Trust. 

Flower,  Gulf 

Orange 
Blossom 

Georgia 

Wisdom,  Jus- 
tice, Moderft- 
tion. 

Empire  State 
of  South, 
Cracker 

Crackers 

Cherokee 
Rose 

Idaho 

Esto  Perpetua. 
(May  it  be  per- 
petual.) 

Gem 

Western 
Syringa 

Illinois 

State  Sover- 
eignty, Na- 
tional Union. 

Prairie,  Sucker 

Suckers 

Blue  Violet 

Indiana 

None. 

Hoosier 

Hoosiers 

Tulip  Tree 

Iowa 

Our  Liberties 
We  Prize,  and 
Our  Rights  We 
Will  Maintain. 

Hawkeye 

Hawkeyes 

Wild  Rose 

Kansas 

Ad  Astra  per 
Aspera. 
(To  the  stars 
through 
difficulties.) 

Sunflower, 
Garden,  Squat- 
ter 

Jayhawkers 

Sunflower 

Kentucky 

United  We 
Stand,  Divided 
We  Fall. 

Blue  Grass, 
Corncracker 

Corn  Crackers 

Goldenrod 

Louisiana 

Union,  Justice 
and  Confi- 
dence. 

Creole,  Pelican 

Creoles 

Magnolia 

Maine 

Dirigo. 
(I  direct.) 

Pine-Tree, 
Lumber 

Foxes 

Pine  Cone 
and  Tassel 

Maryland 

Fatti  Maschii, 
Parole  Femine. 
(Manly  deeds, 
womanly 
words.) 

Old-Line 

Black  Eyed 
Susan 
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State 

Motto 

Popular  Name         Popular  Name 
of  State                   of  People 

Flower 

Massachu- 

Ense Petit  Pla- 

Bay,  Old 

Trailing 

setts 

cidam  sub  Li- 

Colony 

Arbutus 

bertate 

Quietem. 

(With  the 

sword  she  seeks 

quiet  peace 

under  liberty.) 

Michigan 

Si  Quaeris  Pen- 

Wolverene,          Wolverenes 

Apple 

insulam  Amoe- 

Lake  State 

Blossom 

nam  Circum- 

spice. 

(If  thou  seek- 

est  a  beautiful 

peninsula  be- 

hold it  here.) 

Minnesota 

L'etoile  du 

Gopher,  North    Gophers 

Lady's- 

Nord. 

Star 

Slipper 

(The  star  of 

the  north.) 

Mississippi 

Virtute  et 

Bayou,  Mud       Tadpoles 

Magnolia 

Armis. 

Cat 

(By  valor  and 

arms.) 

Missouri 

Salus  Populi 

Bullion 

Hawthorn 

Suprema  Lex 

Esto. 

(Let  the  wel- 

fare of  the 

people  be  the 

supreme  law.) 

Montana 

Oro  y  Plata. 

Mountain, 

Bitterroot 

(Gold  and 

Treasure 

silver.) 

Nebraska 

Equality  be- 

Tree-Planter       Corn  Huskers 

Goldenrod 

fore  the  law. 

Nevada 

All  for  Our 

Sagebrush,           Sagebrushers 

Sagebrush 

Country. 

Silver 

New 
Hampshire 

None. 

Granite                Granite  Boys 

Purple  Lilac 

New  Jersey 

Liberty  and 

Garden,  Mos-      Jersey  Blues, 

Violet 

Prosperity. 

quito                    Clam 

Catchers 

New  Mexico  Crescit  Eundo.    Sunshine 
(It  increases 
as  it  advances.) 


Yucca 
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State                   Motto                **£§<£**        ''ffW*            F1— 

New  York 

Excelsior. 

Empire 

Knicker- 

Rose 

(Upward.) 

bockers 

North 

Esse  Quam  Vid- 

Turpentine, 

Tarheels 

Goldenrod 

Carolina 

eri. 

Old  North 

(To   be  rather 

than  to  seem.) 

North 

Liberty  and 

Sioux 

Tuckoes 

Prairie 

Dakota 

Union,  Now  and 

Rose 

Forever,  One 

and  Insepa- 

rable. 

Ohio 

Imperium  in 

Buckeye 

Buckeyes 

Scarlet 

Imperio. 

Carnation 

(An  empire 

within  an  em- 

pire.) 

Oklahoma 

Labor  Omnia 

None 

None 

Mistletoe 

Vincit. 

(Labor  con- 

quers all.) 

Oregon 

Alis  Volat  Pro- 

Beaver 

Webfeet 

Oregon 

priis. 

Grape 

(She  flies  with 

her  own 

wings.) 

Pennsylvania  Virtue,  Lib- 

Keystone 

Leatherheads, 

erty  and  In- 

Pennanites 

dependence. 

Rhode 

Hope. 

Little  Rhody 

Gunflints 

Violet 

Island 

South 

Animis  Opibus- 

Palmetto 

Yellow 

Carolina 

que  Parati. 

Jessamine 

Dum  Spiro, 

Spero. 

(Prepared  in 

mind  and  re- 

sources. 

While  I 

breathe  I 

hope.) 

South 

Under  God  the 

Coyote 

Pasque 

Dakota 

People  Rule. 

Flower 

Tennessee 

Agriculture, 

Volunteer 

Butternuts 

Passion 

Commerce. 

Flower 

Texas 

Friendship. 

Lone  Star 

Beefheads 

Bluebonnet 
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State 

Motto 

Popular  Name 
of  State 

Popular  Name 
of  People 

Flower 

Utah 

Industry. 

None 

None 

Sego  Lay 

Vermont 

Freedom  and 

Green 

Green 

Red  Clover 

Unity. 

Mountain 

Mountain 

Boys 

Virginia 

Sic  Semper 

Old  Do- 

Beadles 

Dogwood 

Tyrannis. 

minion 

(Ever  so  to 

tyrants.) 

Washington 

Ai-Ki. 

Evergreen, 

Clam  Diggers 

Pink 

(By  and  by.) 

Chinook 

Rhododen- 

dron 

West 

Montani  Sem- 

Panhandle 

Panhandlers 

Great 

Virginia 

per  Liberi. 

Rhododen- 

(Mountaineers 

dron 

are  always  free 

men.) 

Wisconsin 

Forward. 

Badger 

Badgers 

Violet 

Wyoming 

Cedant  arma 

Equality 

Indian  Paint- 

Togae. 

brush 

(Let  arms  yield 

to  the  garb  of 

peace.) 

Geographical  Statistics  of  the  World 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  POINTS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Above  Sea  Level 

Mount   McKinley,   Alaska 20,300' 

Mount  Aconcagua,  Chile — Argentina   23,080' 

Mount  Elbruz,  Russia 18,465' 

Mount  Everest,  India — China   29,002' 

Kilimanjaro,  British  East  Africa 19,320' 

Mount  Kosciusko,  New  South  Wales 7,777' 

Below  Sea  Level 

Death  Valley,  California  276' 

Caspian  Sea,  Russia  86' 

Dead  Sea,  Palestine  1,290' 

Desert  of  Sahara  ISO' 

Lake  Torrens,  South  Australia  25' 
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LARGEST  ISLANDS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Square  Miles 

Greenland    827,300 

New  Guinea 330,000 

Borneo    280,000 

Baffin   Land    236,000 

Madagascar   228,000 

Sumatra    160,000 

Great  Britain   88,608 

Honshiu    87,500 

Celebes   72,000 

Prince  Albert   Land    60,000 

South  Island,  New  Zealand.  .58,500 


Square  Miles 

Java    48,400 

North  Island,  New  Zealand.  .44,500 

Cuba    44,164 

Luzon  41,000 

Newfoundland    40,000 

Iceland   40,000 

Ellesmere  Land   37,000 

Mindanao    36,500 

Hokkaido 32,600 

Ireland    31,812 


PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Miles 

Nile  3,670 

Yangtze    3,400 

Amazon    3,400 

Yenisei    3,300 

Congo  3,000 

Niger    2,900 

Lena    2,860 

Hoangho    2,600 

Mackenzie    2,525 

Mekong      2,500 

Missouri  2,551 

Amur 2,500 

Mississippi   2,460 

Parana    2,450 

Volga    2,300 

La  Plata    2,300 

Ob   2,300 

Yukon    2,200 

St.  Lawrence 2,159 

Arkansas    2,000 

Madeira   2,000 

Rio  Gilande  1,800 


Miles 

Salwin    1,750 

Danube 1,725 

Euphrates    1,700 

Indus    1,700 

Brahmaputra    1,680 

Nelson    1,660 

Orinoco 1,600 

Zambezi   1,600 

Amu  Darya 1,500 

Ganges   1,500 

Paraguay    1,500 

Murray    1,450 

Columbia  1,400 

Dnieper 1,400 

Rio  Negro  1,400 

Ural    1,400 

Colorado    1,360 

Platte 1,260 

Irawadi    1,250 

Saskatchewan    1,205 

Red     1,200 

San  Francisco  1,200 


LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  WORLD  AND  THEIR  POPULATION 


City  Location 

London    England 

New  York United  States 

Berlin Germany 

Chicago   United  States 

Paris    France 

Shanghai  China 

Osaka Japan 

Buenos  Aires Argentina 


Census 
1929 
1930 
1925 
1930 
1926 
1928 
1925 
1927 


Population 
7,849,000 
6,930,446 
4,024,165 
3,376,438 
2,871,429 
2,677,100 
2,114,804 
2,030,765 
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LARGEST  CITIES 

IN  THE  WORLD  AND 

THEIR  POPULATION 

—cont'd 

City 

Location 

Census 

Population 

Moscow    

Russia 

1926 

2,025,947 

Tokyo    

.  .  .  Japan 

1925 

1,995,567 

Philadelphia   

....United  States 

1930 

1,950,961 

Vienna  

Austria 

1928 

1,857,400 

Leningrad   

Russia 

1926 

,614,008 

Detroit    

United  States 

1930 

,568,662 

Rio  de  Janeiro  .  . 

Brazil 

1925 

,479,054 

Peking   

....China 

1927 

,297,718 

Los  Angeles  

....United  States 

1930 

,238,048 

Bombay  

India 

1921 

,175,914 

Calcutta    

....  India 

1921 

,132,246 

Sydney  

....  Australia 

1928 

,127,470 

Hamburg  

Germany 

1925 

,079,126 

Hongkong  

....China 

1927 

1,075,890 

Cairo    

....Egypt 

1927 

1,064,567 

Glasgow  

....  Scotland 

1929 

1,061,900 

Melbourne  

....  Australia 

1928 

1,000,000 

Montreal  

....Canada 

1927 

989,835 

Budapest  

Hungary 

1928 

977,952 

Birmingham   

England 

1928 

968,000 

Naples  

....Italy 

1928 

966,425 

Milan  

....Italy 

1929 

961,979 

Warsaw  

Poland 

1921 

936,743 

Bangkok   

....  Siam 

1920 

931,171 

Rome  

Italy 

1929 

914,631 

Mexico  City  .... 

Mexico 

1921 

906,063 

Cleveland    

United  States 

1930 

900,429 

Liverpool    

England 

1928 

872,600 

Brussels  

Belgium 

1928 

825,783 

St.  Louis  

United  States 

1930 

821,960 

Hankow    

China 

1928 

818,800 

Madrid  

Spam 

1928 

816,928 

Canton    

China 

1928 

811,800 

Constantinople  .  . 

Turkey 

1927 

810,900 

Baltimore    

United  States 

1930 

804,874 

Tientsin    

China 

1926 

800,000 

Boston  

United  States 

1930 

781,188 

Nagoya    

Japan 

1925 

768,558 

Barcelona    

Spain 

1928 

767,774 

Manchester  

England 

1928 

755,900 

Wanhsien    

....  China 

1919 

751,834 

Amsterdam  

Netherlands 

1930 

743,404 

Santiago    

....  Chile 

1929 

739,492 

Copenhagen  

Denmark 

1925 

731,496 

Cologne    

....  Germany 

1925 

700,222 

Bucharest  

Roumania 

1927 

700,000 

Sao  Paulo  

Brazil 

1925 

700,000 

Munich    

Germany 

1925 

680,704 

Kyoto  

Japan 

1925 

679,963 

Leipzig    

....  Germany 

1925 

679,159 
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LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  WORLD  AND  THEIR  POPULATION — cont'd 

City                               Location                             Census  Population 

Prague  Czechoslovakia                       1921  676,663 

Pittsburgh    United  States                         1930  669,817 

Marseilles France                                    1926  652,196 

Kobe    Japan                                       1925  644,212 

San  Francisco United  States                          1930  634,394 

Chungking    China                                       1928  624,000 

Genoa    Germany                                1925  619,157 

Dresden    Italy                                         1928  570,173 

Kingchow    China                                       1919  586,870 

Toronto Canada                                    1928  585,628 

Havana    Cuba                                       1928  581,076 

Milwaukee    United  States                         1930  578,249 

Rotterdam    Netherlands                            1929  577,600 

Alexandria    Egypt                                       1927  573,663 

Buffalo    United  States                         1930  573,076 

Lyons    France                                    1926  570,840 

Turin Italy                                       1928  570,173 

Breslau    Germany                                 1925  557,139 

Singapore    Straits  Settlements                 1927  538,077 

Changsha    China                                       1928  535,800 

Lisbon   Portugal                                  1925  529,524 

Madras    India                                       1921  526,911 

Yokohama    Japan                                       1927  518,902 

Sheffield    England                                   1928  515,440 

Kiev  Ukraine                                  1926  513,789 

CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OVER  100,000  POPULATION 

City  1930  Population    Percentage  Increase 

1920-1930 

New  York  City,  New  York 6,930,446  23.3 

Chicago,  Illinois   3,376,438  25.0 

Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania    1,950,961  7.0 

Detroit,  Michigan    1,568,662  57.9 

Los  Angeles,   California 1,238,048  114.7 

Cleveland,  Ohio   900,429  13.0 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 821,874  6.3 

Baltimore,   Maryland    804,874  9.7 

Boston,  Massachusetts   781,188  4.4 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania   669,817  13.8 

San  Francisco,  California < . . .    634,394  25.2 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  578,249  26.5 

Buffalo,  New  York 573,076  13.1 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 486,869  11  [3 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota   464,356  22.0 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 458,762  18.5 

Cincinnati,   Ohio    451,160  12.4 

Newark,   New  Jersey 442,337  6.7 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 399,746  23.2 
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CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OVER  100,000  POPULATION — cont'd 

City  1930  Population    Percentage  Increase 

1920-1930 

Seattle,  Washington    365,583  15.9 

Indianapolis,  Indiana    364,161  15.9 

Rochester,  New  York 328,132  10.9 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 316,715  6.2 

Louisville,    Kentucky    307,745  31.0 

Portland,  Oregon   301,815  16.9 

Houston,  Texas    292,352  111.4 

Toledo,  Ohio   290,718  19.6 

Columbus,  Ohio   290,564  22.6 

Denver,   Colorado    287,861  12.2 

Oakland,  California  284,063  31.4 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 271,606  15.7 

Atlanta,   Georgia    270,366  13.0 

Dallas,  Texas    260,475  63.8 

Birmingham,  Alabama   259,678  45.2 

Akron,  Ohio 255,040  22.4 

Memphis,  Tennessee    253,143  55.9 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 252,981  6.5 

San  Antonio,  Texas 231,542  43.5 

Omaha,  Nebraska    214,006  11.7 

Syracuse,  New  York 209,326  21.9 

Dayton,  Ohio 200,982  31.7 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 195,311  8.7 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 185,389  103.1 

Richmond,  Virginia  182,929  6.6 

Youngstown,   Ohio    170,002  28.4 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 168,592  22.5 

Hartford,  Connecticut 164,072  18.9 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 163,447  53.5 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 162,655  0.1 

Flint,  Michigan    156,492  70.8 

Nashville,  Tennessee    153,866  30.0 

Springfield,  Massachusetts   149,900  15.7 

San  Diego,  California  147,995  99.0 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut  146,716  2.2 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 143,433  4.1 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 142,559  12.7 

Long  Beach,  California 142,032  155.5 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma   141,258  96.0 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 140,267  18.8 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 138,513  1.9 

Yonkers,  New  York 134,646  34.4 

Norfolk,  Virginia  129,710  12.0 

Jacksonville,  Florida  129,549  41.5 

Albany,  New  York 127,412  12.4 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 123,356  3.4 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 121,857  20.4 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  119,798  106.9 

Camden,  New  Jersey 118,700  2.1 
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CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OVER  100,000  POPULATION — cont'd 

City  .        1930  Population  Percentage  Increase 

1920-1930 

Spokane,  Washington   115,976  10.6 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 115,967  24.2 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 115,274  4.3 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 114,946  32.8 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 114,589  19.6 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts   113,643  3.6 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 112,597  7.1 

Reading,  Pennsylvania   111,171  3.1 

Wichita,  Kansas  111,110  53.9 

Miami,  Florida  110,637  274.1 

Tacoma,  Washington    106,817  10.9 

Wilmington,  Delaware   106,597  0.0 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  105,802  36.0 

Peoria,  Illinois    104,969  37.9 

Canton,  Ohio    104,906  20.5 

South   Bend,   Indiana 104,193  46.8 

Somerville,  Massachusetts    103,908  11.6 

El   Paso,    Texas 102,421  32.0 

Lynn,   Massachusetts    102,320  3.2 

Evansville,  Indiana    102,249  19.9 

Utica,   New  York 101,740  8.1 

Duluth,  Minnesota    101,463  2.6 

Tampa,  Florida    101,161  96.0 

Gary,  Indiana  100,426  81.3 

Lowell,  Massachusetts    100,234  11.1 

POPULATIONS  OF  STATES 

State  1930  Population        Per  Cent  Increase 

1920-1930 

New  York  12,588,066  21.2 

Pennsylvania   9,631,350  10.5 

Illinois 7,630,654  17.7 

Ohio 6,646,697  15.4 

Texas 5,824,715  24.9 

California 5,677,251  65.7 

Michigan 4,842,325  32.0 

Massachusetts    4,249,614  10.3 

New  Jersey  4,041,334  28.1 

Missouri   3,629,367  6.6 

Indiana 3,238,503  10.5 

North  Carolina 3,170,276  23.9 

Wisconsin   2,939,006  11.7 

Georgia 2,908,506  0.4 

Alabama 2,646,248  12.7 

Tennessee   2,616,556  11.9 

Kentucky   2,614,589  8.2 

Minnesota 2,563,953  7.4 
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POPULATION  OF  STATES — continued 

State  1930  Population        Percentage  Increase 

1920-1930 

Iowa    2,470,939  2.8 

Virginia 2,421,851  4.9 

Oklahoma 2,396,040  18.1 

Louisiana   2,101,593  16.9 

Mississippi    2,009,821  12.2 

Kansas    1,880,999  6.3 

Arkansas    1,854,482  5.8 

South  Carolina 1,738,765  3.3 

West  Virginia   1,729,205  18.1 

Maryland  1,631,526  12.5 

Connecticut   1,606,903  16.4 

Washington    1,563,396  15.2 

Florida 1,468,211  51.6 

Nebraska 1,377,963  6.3 

Colorado 1,035,791  10.2 

Oregon 953,786  21.0 

Maine   797,423  3.8 

South  Dakota 692,849  8.8 

Rhode  Island 687,497  13.7 

North  Dakota 680,845  53 

Montana 537,606  2.1 

Utah    507,847  13.0 

New  Hampshire 465,293  5.0 

Idaho 445,032  3.0 

Arizona  435,573  30.3 

New  Mexico 423,317  17.5 

Vermont 359,611  2.0 

Delaware    238,380  6.9 

Wyoming   225,565  16.0 

Nevada  91,058  17.6 

District  of  Columbia 486,869  11.3 

Continental  United  States 122,775,046  16.1 

POPULATION  AND  SQUARE  MILEAGE  OF  THE  CONTINENTS 

Population  Square  Miles 

Africa 140,000,000  11,605,000 

Europe 475,000,000  3,821,000 

Asia    890,000,000  17,052,000 

North  America 145,000,000  8,040,000 

South  America 61,000,000  7,018,000 

AREA  OF  GREAT  LAKES  AND  OCEANS 

Lakes                                         Location  Square  Miles 

Erie United  States-Canada  9,900 

Ontario United  States-Canada  7,240 

Superior United  States-Canada  31,200 
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AREA  OF  GREAT  LAKES  AND  OCEANS — continued 

Lakes                                        .Location  Square  Miles 

Michigan United  States-Canada  22,450 

Huron United  States-Canada  23,800 

Winnipeg Manitoba  9,000 

Great  Bear Canada  10,000 

Baikal Asia  13,000 

Great  Slave Canada  12,000 

Nyasa Africa  12,200 

Victoria  Africa                            .  26,500 

Tanganyika Africa  15,000 

Chad French  Sahara-Nigeria  50,000 

Oceans  Square  Miles 

Arctic 4,780,000 

Atlantic    34,801,400 

Antarctic  5,731,350 

Indian 17,084,000 

Pacific 67,699,000 
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Famous  Inventions 

Invention  Inventor  Date 

Lightning-rod Franklin   1752 

Steamboat    Fitch  1784 

Steamboat    Fulton    1793 

Nail  machine Perkins  1787 

Cast-iron  plough  Newbold    1797 

Cotton   gin    Whitney   1793 

Carding  (textile)  machine  Whittemore  1797 

High-pressure  steam  engine  Evans   1799 

Screw  propeller Stevens  1804 

Tack  machine  Blanchard    1806 

Electromagnet  Henry  1828 

Revolver  (pistol)   Colt    1835 

Electric  telegraph  Morse   1835 

Vulcanized  rubber Goodyear  1839 

Sewing  machine  Howe    1846 

Electric  locomotive Vail  1851 

Monitor  (warship)    Ericsson    1861 

Air   brake    Westinghouse    1869 

Celluloid Hyatt    1870 

Welt  machine  Goodyear  1871 

Block  signals  for  railways Robinson    1872 

Automatic  car-coupler   Janney   1873 

Typewriter    Sholes   1873 

Quadruplex  telegraph Edison    1874 

Water  gas   Lowe 1875 

Mowing  machine  (differential  gear) Eickemeyer  (R.) 1876 

Telephone    Bell   1876 

Talking  machine Edison    1877 

Incandescent  lamp  Edison 1878 

Arc  lamp Brush    1879 

Gasoline  motor  (auto) Selden  1879 

Automatic  no-tying  harvester  machine Appleby   1880 

Chrome  tanning Schulz 1884 

Trolley  car   Van  Depoele  &  Sprague.1884-87 

Type-bar  casting  (linotype)    Mergenthaler 1885 

Cash  register Patterson    1885 

Electric  furnace  reduction Cowles    1885 

Split-phase  induction  motor Tesla  1887 

Single-type  composing  machine Lanston 1887 

Rotary  converter Bradley 1887 

Recording  adding  machine Burroughs    1888 

Transparent  photograph  film Eastman    1888 

Calcium  carbide  Wilson    1888 

Electric  welding  Thomson    1889 

Electrolytic  alkali  production Castner 1890 

Carborundum    Acheson    1891 

Harveyized  armor  plate Harvey  1891 

Alternate-current   motor    Tesla  ...  . .  1892 
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Invention  Inventor  Date 

Motion-picture  machine  Edison    1893 

Dry-air  process  for  blast  furnace Gayley    1894 

Disk  ploughs  (modern  type) Hardy  1896 

High-speed  steel  Taylor  &  White 1901 

Aeroplane Orville  &  Wilbur  Wright.  .  1903 

Hydro-aeroplane    Glenn  H.  Curtiss 1911 

Machine  gun Isaac  N.  Lewis  1912 

Gas  engine  (compound)   Eickemeyer  (C.)  1921 

Television    Baird,  J.  L ..1926 


Provisions  and  Equipment  for  Four 
on  a  Ten  Day  Camping  Trip 

THIS  list  may  be  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  size 
of  the  party: 

18  Ibs.  of  bacon  1  box  of  pepper 

8  Ibs.  of  ham  12  Ibs.  of  sugar 

2  cans  of  tongue  3  Ibs.  of  prunes 

3  cans  of  corned  beef  5  doz.  eggs 

10  cans  of  assorted  soups  8  Ibs.  of  butter  (canned) 

6  cans  of  tomatoes  5  Ibs.  of  lard 

6  cans  of  corn  1  can  of  Crisco 

6  cans  of  peas  5  Ibs.  of  corn-meal          * 

10  cans  of  pork  and  beans  5  Ibs.  of  rolled  oats 

4  cans  of  peaches  24  Ibs.  of  flour 

4  cans  of  pears  1  can  of  baking-powder 

2  cans  of  pineapple  16  loaves  of  bread  (in  seamless 

2  jars  of  jam  muslin  bag) 

1  bottle  of  catsup  2  packages  of  pancake  flour 

1  bottle  of  pickles  30  Ibs.  of  potatoes 

2  Ibs.  of  cheese  4  Ibs.  of  onions 

2  large  boxes  of  crackers  Assorted   dehydrated   vege- 

5  Ibs.  of  coffee  tables 

1  Ib.  of  tea  4  doz.  small  chocolate  bars 

10  cans  condensed  milk  3  packages  of  matches 

1  box  of  salt 
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EQUIPMENT 


4  knives 
4  forks 
4  teaspoons 
2  tablespoons 
6  plates 

1  frying-pan 
4  cups 

4  stew  pots 

2  butcher  knives 

1  large  stirring  spoon 

1  can  opener 

Salt  and  pepper  shakers 

(metal) 
Corkscrew 

Pack  sacks— 28"  by  29" 
Duffel   bags— 12"   by   36"   or 

15"  by  36" 
Lines  for  duffel 
Collapsible  water  bucket 
4  bath  towels 

2  dish  towels 

2  pairs  of  blankets,  per  person 

1  pair  of  heavy  woolen  socks 
per  person 

2  pairs  of  light  socks  per  person 
First-aid  kit 

Slip-over  slicker  (waist  length) 

Duksback  trousers 

Moccasin  boots 

Tennis  shoes 

Sweat  shirt  (zipper  front) 

2  suits  of  light  underwear  per 

person 
1  suit  of  heavy  underwear  per 

person 


1  light-weight  shirt 
1  flannel  shirt 
1  leather  blouse 
Razor 

12  horse-blanket  pins  per  per- 
son 

Flash-light 
Chrome  mirror 

4  dozen  plumbers'  candles 
Compass 

Small  axe  (30  or  40  oz.) 

Hunter's  knife 

Reflector  (for  baking) 

Waterproof  match  box 

Nails 

50  ft.  clothes-line 

1—12"  mill  file 

5  yards  of  cheesecloth  (for  pro- 
tection from  insects) 

4  cakes  of  soap  (ivory) 

4  packages  of  toilet  paper 

1  ball  of  twine 

Mosquito  and  fly  dope 

Landing  nets 

Fishing  tackle 

Cigarettes 

2 — 17  ft.  canoes  and  paddles 

Fishing  hat 

Trout  flies  (dry  and  wet) 

Fly  book 

Creel 

Rod  repair  kit 

Canoe  repair  kit 

Camera 


The  silk  or  aeroplane  cloth  tent  is  the  most  convenient  one  for 
a  canoe  trip  where  portages  are  necessary.    It  can  be  rolled  into 
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a  bundle  16  inches  to  18  inches  long  and  4  inches  to  8  inches  in 
diameter.  The  floor  is  sewed  to  the  sides  and  the  front  flaps  are 
zipper-type  with  mosquito  netting.  This  model  tent  also  has  a 
back  window. 

Erecting  it  necessitates  only  five  poles  which  can  be  cut  in  the 
woods:  two  crossed  at  front,  the  ridge  pole  along  the  top  center 
and  two  side  poles  which  are  laid  on  the  ground  one  on  each  side  to 
hold  down  the  tent  walls.  This  type  of  tent  must  be  pitched  in 
front  of  a  small  tree  so  that  the  ridge  pole  will  have  support  at 
the  back.  It  will  easily  accommodate  two  persons. 


Picnic  Suggestions 


ASSORTED  COLD  MEATS 

Boiled  ham 

Corned  beef 

Roast  beef 

Meat  loaf 

Roast  pork 

Tongue 

Veal 

Sausage 

Frankfurters 

Chicken 


BEVERAGES 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Tea 

Gingerale 

Beer 

Root  beer 

Lemonade 

Tomato  juice 


SALADS 

Fruit  salad 

Lobster  salad 

Chicken  salad 

Shrimp  salad 

Salmon  salad 

Tuna  fish  salad 

Egg,  bacon,  and  anchovy  salad 

Asparagus  salad 

Cucumber  salad 

Tomato  salad 

Waldorf  salad 

Potato  salad 

VEGETABLES 
Roast  corn 
Sweet  potatoes 
Irish  potatoes 
Tomatoes 

CANNED  FOODS 

Baked  beans 
Assorted  soups 
Spaghetti 
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SANDWICHES 

Boston  Brown  Bread  with  the  Following  Fillings: 
Jelly  filling 

Philadelphia  cream  cheese 
Cottage  cheese 
Butter 

White  Bread  with  the  Following  Fillings: 
Peanut  butter 
Mayonnaise  and  lettuce 

Philadelphia  cream  cheese  mixed  with  nuts  and  olives 
Pimiento  cheese  mixed  with  nuts  and  olives 
Corned  beef  and  horseradish 
Deviled  ham 
Minced  ham 
Tuna  fish 
Cold  tongue 
Sardines 

Bacon  and  olives 
Chicken 

Hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with  mayonnaise 
Shrimps 
Mixed  sweet  pickles  with  cream  cheese  mixed  with  chopped  olives, 

bananas  and  nuts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Gherkins  Assorted  cheeses  Sugar 

Mustard  Apple  butter  Preserves 

Olives  Cup  cakes  Eggs 

Butter  Crackers  Paprika 

Horseradish  Doughnuts  Worcestershire 

A-l  sauce  Evaporated  milk  sauce 

Catsup  Marshmallows  Potato  chips 

Mayonnaise  Salt  Bread 

Cottage  cheese  Pepper  Pickled  pearl  onions 

Lettuce  Jelly  Deviled  eggs 

Lemons 
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EQUIPMENT 

Can  opener  Coffee-pot  Large  fork 

Bottle  opener  Bag  of  charcoal  Butcher  knife 

Paring  knives  Candles  Matches 

Table  knives,  forks,  Flash-light  First  aid  kit 

spoons  Paper  napkins  Towels 

Glazed  paper  Table-cloth  Wire  grill 

Paper     plates     and  Skillet 

cups  Large  spoon 


Cooking  Out  of  Doors 

CORN 

Place  the  corn  in  its  husks  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Allow  it 
to  stand  twenty  minutes.  Put  a  wire  grill  over  a  hot  charcoal 
fire,  being  sure  that  no  flame  is  present.  Remove  the  corn  from 
the  water  and  place  it,  in  its  husks,  on  the  grill.  Turn  constantly 
until  the  husks  are  well  scorched.  Remove  from  the  grill,  husk 
and  serve. 

STEAK 

Season  each  steak  with  salt  and  pepper,  rub  in  butter,  place  on 
a  grill  over  a  charcoal  fire,  turning  every  few  minutes  until  properly 
cooked. 

FRIED  POTATOES 

To  carry  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  into  quart  Mason  jars  and 
fill  with  water.  Melt  fat,  or  preferably  butter,  in  the  skillet; 
drain  the  water  from  the  potatoes  and  cook  over  a  hot  charcoal 
fire. 

COFFEE 

Put  the  desired  amount  of  coffee  into  a  muslin  bag.  Bring  the 
water  to  a  boil  and  drop  in  the  bag.  Boil  until  the  desired  strength 
is  attained. 

FISH 

The  most  essential  thing  to  remember  when  cooking  fish  is  to 
have  a  hot  skillet  and  plenty  of  grease.  Some  people  prefer  fish 
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rolled  in  corn  meal  or  cracker  crumbs,  while  others  desire  it  just 
browned  in  hot  grease.  Brook  trout  should  be  cooked  with  the 
heads  on,  while  bass,  perch  and  similar  fish  should  be  scaled, 
cleaned,  the  heads  removed,  and  the  backbone  taken  out,  using 
only  the  fillet  steaks. 


Inquirer's  Directory 

THE  books  contained  in  this  list  are  recommended  for  reference 
purposes.    We  do  not  urge  them  as  the  "best"  books  on  the 
subject,  since  "best"  is  a  comparatively  subjective  term.    These 
excellent  works  are  standard  and  representative  publications,  and 
can  be  referred  to  and  read  with  profit  by  the  student. 

CARE  OF  DOGS  OR  ANIMALS 

OUR  Docs;  WHAT  WE  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  THEM.  .Harbison,  C.  E.,  1932. 

CARE  AND  HANDLING  OF  DOGS Leonard,  J.  L.,  1928. 

FIRST  AID  TO  ANIMALS Leonard,  J.  L.,  1924. 

BOOKBINDING 

BOOKBINDING  FOR  SCHOOLS Bates,  J.  S.  Hewitt,    1927. 

BOOKBINDING  AND  THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS Cockerell,  Douglas,  1908. 

The  standard  authority  on  bookbinding  for  the  craftsman. 
COURSE  IN  BOOKBINDING  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Palmer,  E.  W.,  V.  1 ;  Elementary  section.,   1927. 

For  the  commercial  binder. 

RADIO  INSTRUCTION 

(Textbooks  on  principles  and  operation,  and  practical  works  on  construc- 
tion and  repair  are  numerous.  There  is  nothing  on  teaching  radio  outside 
a  very  few  scattered  articles  noted  in  the  Education  Index.) 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  RADIO Duncan,  R.  L.,  1931. 

Elements  of  electricity  and  allied  subjects  essential  in  understanding  radio. 

RADIO  PHYSICS  COURSE Ghirardi,  A.  A.,  Ed.  2,   1931. 

RADIO  OPERATING;  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS- Nilson,  A.  R.,  Ed.  S,   1933. 

EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 

RADIO,  THE  ASSISTANT  TEACHER Darrow,  B.  H.,    1932 

INSTITUTE  FOR  EDUCATION  BY  RADIO.    EDUCATION  ON   THE   AIR.     YEARBOOK 

OF  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 1930. 

EDUCATION  TUNES  IN Tyson,  Levering,  1930. 

RADIO  INSTRUCTION 

RADIO  WRITING. Dixon,  Peter,    1931. 

RADIO  SPEECH Lawton,  S.  P.,    1932. 

How  TO  WRITE  FOR  RADIO Seymour,  Katharine,  1931. 
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CARE  OF  GUNS 
MODERN  GUNSM^THING Baker,  Clyde,    1928. 

DAILY  EXERCISES 

DAILY  HEALTH  BUILDER Grampian,  C.  W.,  1928. 

KEEPING  FIT  BY  EASY  EXERCISES Everett,  G.  T.,  1928. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  MANUAL Wallender,  A.  W.,  1925. 

For  police  training. 

DRESS  DESIGN  AND  DRESSMAKING 

PATTERN  AND  DRESS  DESIGN Eddy,  J.  F.,  1932. 

MANUAL  OF  PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK Griffith,  E.,  1930. 

SEWING  BOOK Hyde,  B.  E.,  1928. 

TEXTBOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK Nance,  I.  M.,   1931. 

FARMING 

(Books  on  general  farming  seem  limited  to  high  school  texts.     Beyond 

these,  the  field  is  occupied  by  textbooks  and  manuals  on  special  branches  of 

farming,  a  few  of  which  are  here  included.) 
MODERN  AGRICULTURE Grimes,  W.  E.  &  Holton,  1931. 

Textbook  organized  on  "unit"  system. 

ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURE,  ED.  2 Auchter,  E.  E.,  1932. 

CROP  PRODUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT Cox,  J.  F.,  1930. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY Jull,  M.  A.,  1930. 

A  STUDY  OF  FARM  ANIMALS Plumb,  C.  5.,  1930. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRONOMY Harris,  F.  S.,  1930. 

NATURE  APPRECIATION 

HANDBOOK  OF  NATURE  STUDY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PARENTS 

Comstock,  A.  B.,    1911 

A  standard  work  not  equaled  or  superseded  by  recent  material. 

THE  DOORWAY  TO  NATURE Fuller,  R.  T.,  1931. 

Chatty  chapters  on  the  author's  observations.    A  recent  representative  of  a 
large  class  of  books  written  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  out-of-doors. 

NATURE  GUIDING Vinal,  W.  G.,  1926. 

PALMISTRY 

LAWS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  HAND  READING Benham,  W.  G.,  1900. 

PALMISTRY  FOR  ALL,  BY  CHEIRO,  PSEUD Hamon,  Louis,  1916. 

CHEIRO'S  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  HAND  ;  a  complete  practical  work  on  the  sciences 

of  cheirognomy  and  chironmancy.    Out  of  print ....  Hamon,  Louis,  1900. 

You  AND  YOUR  HAND Hamon,  Louis,  1931. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRACTICAL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY Davis,  W.  S.,  1923. 

How  TO  MAKE  GOOD  PICTURES Eastman  Kodak  Company 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE,  EDITION  2.  .Neblette,  C.  B.,  1930. 
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FISHING 

JUST  FISHING Bergman,  Ray,  1932. 

FISHING,  TACKLE,  AND  KITS Cook,  C.  B.,  1919. 

FISHING  TACKLE Frazer,  P.  D.,  1914. 

ART  APPRECIATION 

THE  SPIRIT  AND  SUBSTANCE  OF  ART Flaccus,  L.  W.,  1926. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  ARTS • Gardner,  Helen,  1932. 

ART  AND  NATURE  APPRECIATION • Opdyke,  G.  H.,  1933. 

EXPERIENCING  PICTURES Pearson,  R.  M.,  1932. 

BOOKS  OF  MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

THE  BOOK  OF  MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE Elson,  Arthur,  1915. 

LISTENING  TO  Music Moore,  Douglas,  1932. 

THE  APPRECIATION  OF  Music Welch,  R.  D.,  1927. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION Eberlein,  H.  D.,  1919. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION • Parsons,  F.  A.,  1915. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  A  HOUSE Post,  Emily,  1930. 

GARDENS  AND  GARDENING 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  STH  ED De  La  Mare,  A.  T.  ed.,  1926. 

1001  GARDEN  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED Holies,  A.  C.  1926. 

THE  COMPLETE  GARDEN Taylor,  A.  D.,  1929. 

FURNITURE 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

Eberlein,  H.  D.,  &  McClure,  Abbot,  1914. 

THE  PERIOD  FURNITURE  HANDBOOK Gould,  G.  G.,  1928. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  FURNITURE  ARTS.  AND  CRAFTS.  .Johnson,  A.  P.,  comp.,   1928. 

KNITTING 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  NEW  ED Dillmont,  Therese  de 

FLEISHER'S  KNITTING  AND  CROCHETING  MANUAL,  VARIOUS  EDS. 

Fleisher,  5.  B.  &  B.  W.,  Inc. 

MODERN  NEEDLECRAFT Minter,  D.  C.,  ed.,  1932. 

DRESS  DESIGN 

How  TO  MAKE  FASHION  ILLUSTRATIONS.  . . Fashion  Academy,  1932. 

FASHION  DRAWING Hodgkin,  Eliot,  1932. 

FASHION  DRAWING  AND  DRESS  DESIGN Hall,  M.  L.,  1928. 

ARCHITECTURE 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE Kimball,  S.  F.  &  Edgell,  G.  H.,  1918. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE Price,  C.  M.,  1916. 

SOUNDING  STONES  OF  ARCHITECTURE Youtz,  P.  N.,  1929. 
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COSTUMING 

MODES  AND  MANNERS;  tr.  by  Joshua,  V.  1-2 Boehn,  Max  Von,  1932. 

Will  be  complete  in  4  volumes. 

COSTUME  THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES Evans,  Mary,  1930. 

THE  FOLK  COSTUME  BOOK Haire,  F.  H.,  1926. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR,  CHIEFLY  IN  ENGLAND, 

1066-1800 Kelly,  F.  M.,  1931. 

STAGE  SETTINGS 

SETTINGS  AND  COSTUMES  OF  THE  MODERN  STAGE 

Komisarjevsky,  Theodore  &  Simonson,  Lee,  1933. 

THE  STAGE  Is  SET Simonson,  Lee,  1932. 

STAGE  SCENERY  AND  LIGHTING Selden,  Samuel  &  Sellman,  H.  D.,  1930. 

STAGE  DIRECTION 

AMATEUR  ACTING  AND  PLAY  PRODUCTION Campbell,  Wayne,  1931. 

THE  ART  OF  PLAY  PRODUCTION .Dolman,  John,  1928. 

BOOK  OF  PLAY  PRODUCTION  LITTLE  THEATRES,  SCHOOLS,  AND  COLLEGES 
Smith,  M.  M.,  1926. 

BASKET  WEAVING 

BASKET  PIONEERING Cough,  0.  P.,  1933. 

SIMPLE  BASKETRY  FOR  HOMES  AND  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING 

WILLOW  BASKETRY  FOR  WOMEN Roffey,  Mabel,  1930. 

How  TO  MAKE  BASKETS White,  Mary,  1901. 

WOOD  CARVING 

THE  ART  OF  WHITTLING Faurot,  W.  L.,  1930. 

WOOD  CARVING Hasluck,  P.  N.,  ed.,  1908.    (Out  of  print) . 

WOOD  CARVING:    DESIGN  AND  WORKMANSHIP Jack,  George,  1903. 

HANDICRAFT  OF  WOOD  CARVING Jackson,  F.  G.,  1921. 

STAGE  MAKE-UP 

MAKE-UP Baird,  J.  F.,  1930. 

THE  ART  OF  MAKE-UP  FOR  THE  STAGE,  THE  SCREEN  AND  SOCIAL  USE 

Chalmers,  Helena,  1925. 

RODGERS'  MAKE-UP  BOOK Rodgers,  W.  L,,  1930. 

LEATHER  TOOLING 

LEATHERCRAFT  AND  BEADING,  ADAPTED  FOR  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS 

Biggart,  Helen,  1930. 

THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF  LEATHER  WORK- Francis-Lewis,  Cecile,  1928. 

LEATHER  CRAFT Glass,  F.  J.,  1927. 

PRACTICAL  LEATHER  WORK,  A  TEXTBOOK  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  CRAFT 
WORKERS Smith,  F.  R.,  1929. 

DRAWING 

THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF  DRAWING Blake,  Vernon,  1927. 

PENCIL  SKETCHING Green,  Evelyne,  1930. 

SKETCHING  AND  RENDERING  IN  PENCIL Guptill,  A.  L.,  1922. 

THE  PRACTICE  AND  SCIENCE  OF  DRAWING. Speed,  Harold,  1913. 
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PAINTING 

MAKING  A  WATER-COLOUR Ennis,  G.  P.,  1933. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  On,  PAINTING Richmond,  Leonard,  1931. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING 

Richmond,  Leonard  &  Littlejohns,  J.,  1925. 

HAND-WROUGHT  JEWELRY 

METALCRAFT  AND  JEWELRY Kronquist,  E.  F.,  1926. 

JEWELRY  MAKING  AND  DESIGN Rose,  A.  F.,  1917. 

HAND- WROUGHT  JEWELRY .Sorensen,  H.  R.,  1916. 

GOLF 

GOLF MacDonald,  R.  G.,  1927. 

PICTORIAL  GOLF Martin,  H.  B.,  1928. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  BETTER  GOLF Morrison,  A.  J.,  1932. 

TENNIS 

LESSONS  IN  TENNIS Agutter,  George,  1932. 

A  textbook  of  the  game. 

How  TO  PLAY  TENNIS Beasley,  Mercer,  1933. 

ELEMENTS  OF  LAWN  TENNIS Doeg,  J.  H.,  1931. 

MODERN  TENNIS Jacobs,  H.  H.,  1933. 

SWIMMING 

SWIMMING Daviess,  G.  B.,  1932. 

MODERN  SWIMMING  AND  DIVING Riggin,  Aileen,  1931. 

SWIMMING  THE  AMERICAN  CRAWL Weissmuller,  Johnny,  1930. 

DRAMA 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  DRAMA Bellinger,  M.  F.,  1927 

Excellent  brief  history  of  drama  from  primitive  times  to  the  present  time. 
ASPECTS  OF  MODERN  DRAMA Chandler,  F.  W.,  1914 

Excellent  discussion  of  modern  drama  and  dramatists  arranged  under  types. 
A  STUDY  OF  MODERN  DRAMA Clark,  B.  H.,  1928 

A  handbook  for  the  study  and  appreciation  of  the  best  plays,  European, 

English,  and  American  of  the  last  fifty  years.    Excellent  bibliographies. 

MODERN  CONTINENTAL  PLAYWRIGHTS Chandler,  F.  W.,  1931 

THE  DRAMA  OF  TRANSITION Goldberg,  Isaac,  1922 

THE  MODERN  DRAMA Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  1915 

Similar  to  Chandler's  "Aspect  of  Modern  Drama"  but  not  as  inclusive. 
BRITISH  DRAMA:   AN  HISTORICAL  SURVEY  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO  THE 

PRESENT  TIME Nicoll,  Allardyce,  1925 

ENGLISH  DRAMA Schelling,  F.  E.,  1914 

Good  brief  history  of  British  drama  from  its  origins  to  modern  times. 
OUR  CHANGING  THEATRE Skinner,  R.  D.,  1931 

Interesting  discussion  of  the  dramas  presented  on  our  American  stage,  in 

the  films,  and  by  the  radio. 
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PLAY  WRITING 

*PLAY  MAZING;  A  MANUAL  OF  CRAFTSMANSHIP        Archer,  William,  1912, 

*THE  CRAFTSMANSHIP  OF  THE  ONE- ACT  PLAY Wilde,  Percival,  1923 

*DRAMATIC  TECHNIQUE Baker,  G.  P.,  1919 

PLAYWRITING  FOR  PROFIT Krows,  A.  E.,  1928 

A  very  popular  text.    Practical,  direct  and  useful. 

How  TO  WRITE  A  PLAY Walter,  Eugene,  1925 

A  practical  handbook  for  students  by  a  successful  dramatist. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  DRAMA Price,  W.  T.,  1892 

Practical;  much  used  by  older  dramatic  critics. 

STORY  WRITING 

*THE  ART  AND  THE  BUSINESS  OF  STORY  WRITING Pitkin,  W.  B.,  1912 

The  author  is  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University. 
^NARRATIVE  TECHNIQUE Uzzell,  T.  H.,   1923 

Based  upon  the  theories  and  methods  of  W.  B.  Pitkin. 
*A   HANDBOOK   ON   STORY  WRITING 

Williams,  B.  C.,  Revised,  enlarged  and  edited.    1930 

Author  is  instructor  in  short  story  writing,  Columbia  University. 
THE  ART  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY Grabo,  C.  H.,   1913 

Good  text  on  technique. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY  ART Clark,  Glenn,   1922 

Splendid  analysis  of  the  short  story.  Gives  the  thirty-six  original  plot 

situations. 
MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  FICTION Hamilton,  Clayton,    1908 

A  standard  work  on  the  long  story. 
THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  NOVEL Home,  C.  F.,    1908 

A  standard  work  on  the  long  story. 
How  TO  WRITE  STORIES Pitkin,  W.  B.,   1923 

Good  text  on  the  long  story. 

AUTOGRAPHS  : 

John  Heise,  Syracuse,  New  York,  established  1888. 
American  Autograph  Shop,  Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
Walter  R.  Benjamin,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Thomas  F.  Madigan,  2  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS: 

Romeike,  220  West  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 
MARINE  PUBLICATIONS: 

Marine  Research  Society,  Dept.  3,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

BOOK  BINDING: 

Jacques-Nosco,  79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Corlies  Macy  &  Co.,  441  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
Eggelings,  55  East  llth  Street,  New  York  City. 

*Especially  recommended. 
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BOOK  PLATES: 
Antioch  Bookplates,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

COINS: 

Stack's,  690  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Cuttog  Bros.,  42  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 

Edwin  Schuster,  Gabelshergerstr.  62,  Nurnberg,  Germany. 

A.  Frank  Co.,  562  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

PLAYS: 

Samuel  French  &  Company,  New  York  City. 

STAMPS — UNITED  STATES: 

Frank  Marquis  Inc.,  129  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Weiskopf  Inc.,  503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Globus  Stamp  Co.,  268  Fourth  Avenue,  Dept.  56,  New  York 
City. 

STAMPS — EUROPEAN  : 

G.  P.  Waitt,  Whitstable,  England. 

Wilhelm  Spielmann,  Wollzeile  No.  27,  Vienna. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES — AGENTS: 

J.  G.  Edmonds,  108  West  85th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Jessy  Trimble,  1040  R.  C.  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  City. 

Publishers  Agency— 55  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

BOOKS,  RARE,  OUT  OF  PRINT,  ETC: 

Dauber  and  Pine,  Inc.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Goodspeeds  Book  Shop  Inc.,  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Carnegie  Book  Shop,  105  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Thorns  &  Eron,  Inc.,  809  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

LIST  OF  Doc  BREEDERS: 

DACHSHUNDS  AND  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS:  Ellenbert  Farm  Ken- 
nels, East  Starmach  Road,  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

HARLEQUIN  GREAT  DANES:  Bohrer  Kennels,  Box  220,  Allen- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 
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COCKER  SPANIELS:  Blackstone  Kennels,  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

BULL  TERRIERS:    Combrook  Kennels,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 

B08XON  TERRIERS:   Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  £.  Green,  Stony  City,  Iowa. 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS:  Scotsward  Kennels,  Florham  Park,  New 
Jersey. 

FRENCH  POODLES:  Carillon  Kennels,  Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Katonah,  New  York. 

PEKINGESE:  Merricka  Kennels,  Merrick,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  Dah  Wong  kennels,  Norwalk  Danbury  Road,  United 
Stairs  Route  No.  7. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS:   Waseeka  Kennels,  Ashland,  Massachusetts. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS:   Stucile  Kennels,  Deal,  New  Jersey. 

IRISH  SETTERS:  Wamsutta  Kennels,  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

COLLIES:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Lounsbury,  Upper  Gulph  Road, 
Stratford.  Pennsylvania. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Musbro  Kennels,  13  Grand  Avenue, 
Knglewood,  New  Jersey. 

SCHNAUZERS:  Mardale  Kennels,  Skippack  Pike,  Belfrey  Sta- 
tion.  IVnnsylvania. 

ST.  BERNARDS:  White  Star  Kennels,  Madison  Avenue,  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey.  Herculveen  Kennels,  8363  Shore  Road, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

DOBERMAN-PINSCHERS:  Musbro  Kennels,  13  Grand  Avenue, 
Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

ENGLISH  BULLDOGS:  Fair  City  Kennels,  Mrs.  Victor  Weil, 
42  West  74th  Street,  New  York  City. 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS:  W.  C.  Thompson,  29  Grant  Street,  North 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 

CHOWS:  Colemeadow  Kennels,  Morris  Avenue,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 

DALMATIANS:  Tally-Ho  Kennels,  43-16  Kissena  Boulevard, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

ENGLISH  POINTERS:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler,  Jr.,  1105 
Union  Street,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

LABRADORS:  Wingan  Kennels,  East  Islip,  Long  Island. 

GORDON  SETTERS:  The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels,  Berry,  Ken- 
tucky. 
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FOXHOUNDS:   The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels,  Berry,  Kentucky. 

WIREH AIRED  Fox  TERRIERS:  Musbro  Kennels,  13  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

AIREDALES:  Mushbro  Kennels,  13  Grand  Avenue,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey. 

SEALYHAM  TERRIERS:  Colemeadow  Kennels,  Morris  Avenue, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

CAIRN  TERRIERS:  Mrs.  Terrell  B.  Van  Ingen,  Round  Hill, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

POMERANIANS:  The  Argent  Kennels,  Concord,  Staten  Island, 
New  York. 

PUG:    Mrs.  Sarah  Waller,  Liberty ville,  Illinois. 

NOTE:  For  additional  information  communicate  with  American 
Kennel  Club,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York. 


FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 
COSTUME  DESIGN,  FOR  TRADE,  SCREEN,  AND  STAGE. 

Fashion  Academy,  McDowell  School, 

16  East  52nd  Street,  71  West  45th  Street, 

New  York  City.  New  York  City. 

Grand  Central  School  of  Art, 
7001  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York  City. 

COSTUME  DESIGN,  MILLINERY,  DRESSMAKING. 

New  York   School  of  Fine  &     Phoenix  Art  Institute, 
Applied  Art,  350  Madison  Avenue, 

Box  H,  2239  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

Traphagen  School  of  Fashion,     New  York  School  of  Design, 
1680  Broadway,  625  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City.  New  York  City. 
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VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS— continued 


COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATION 
STUDIOS 

Advertising  Art,  Fashion  Illus- 
tration, Costume  Designs, 
175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

New  York  School  of  Interior 

Decoration, 
578  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Vogue  School  of  Fashion  Art, 
116  South  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
18  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATION 
STUDIOS 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
Box  H.  A., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Alice  Blum, 

124  East  40th  Street, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Clarence  H.  White  School   of 

Photography, 
460  West  144th  Street, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 


DRAMATIC  ART. 
American    Academy    of    Dra- 
matic Art, 

Room  175,  L.  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

The    Alviene    School    of    the 

Theatre, 

66  West  85th  Street, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

New     York     School     of     the 

Theatre, 

139  West  56th  Street, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

SECRETARIAL. 

New  York   School  of  Applied 

Design  for  Women, 
160-162  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

Moon's  School, 

521-Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School, 

247  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

90  Malboro  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

155  Angell  Street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Ballard  School, 

610  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 
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VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS— continued 


SECRETARIAL — continued 
Miss  Conklin, 
105  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

New  York  School  of  Secretaries, 
142  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

BEAUTY  CULTURE. 
Wilfred  Academy, 
1657  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 
490-492  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
285  Livingston  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
801  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
833  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
The  Ark, 
Southern  Pines, 
North  Carolina. 

Boys  and  girls  under  14. 

Merricourt, 
Berlin,  Connecticut. 

Boys  and  girls  one  to  twelve. 

The  Thomas  School, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

School  for  delicate  children. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 
The  Wheelock  School, 
100  The  Riverway, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


HOMEMAKING  SCHOOL. 

Garland  School, 

409  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

TUTORING  SCHOOLS. 
The  Tutoring  School, 
74  East  55th  Street, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

The  Mathematics  Lessons  by 
Personal  Correspondence  Tu- 
tor, 

51  East  Tenth  Street, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

Devereux  Tutoring  Schools, 
Berwyn,  Pennsylvania. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
33  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

Sunny  Hills, 

P.  O.  Box  H-293, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Montessori, 

Anna  Paist  Ryan, 

Montessori  P.  O., 

Bucks  Company,  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Devereux, 

Box  H, 

Berwyn,  Pennsylvania. 

Bancroft  School, 

Box  365, 

Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 
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VOCATIONAL 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS — continued 
The  Mary  E.  Pogue  School, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 

Stewart  Home  Schools, 

Box  G, 

Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Devereux  Farms  (Boys) 
Downingtown,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Woods  School, 

Box  152, 

Langhorne,  Pennsylvania. 

School  for  the  Deaf, 

1  Mount  Morris  Park,  West, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Finch  School, 

61  East  77th  Street, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

Gardner  School, 
154  East  70th  Street, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

Briar  Cliff, 

Box  B, 

Briarcliff  Manor, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

Saint  Agnes, 

St.  Agnes  School, 

Albany,  New  York. 

Marymount  College, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
New  York. 


SCHOOLS — continued 

SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS — continued 

The  Knox  School, 

Box  B, 

Cooperstown,  New  York. 

Fairmont, 

1707     Massachusetts    Avenue, 

N.  W., 
Washington,  B.C. 

National  Park  Seminary, 

Box  6113, 

Forest  Glen,  Maryland. 

King-Smith   Studio  School, 
1749  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Hewlett  School, 
Cedarhurst,  Long  Island. 

Miss  Beard's  School, 
Berkeley  Avenue, 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Warrenton  Country  School, 
Box  11, 
Warrenton,  Virginia. 

Southern  Seminary, 

Box  B, 

Buena  Vista,  Virginia. 

Brownmoor  at  Santa  Fe, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

House  in  the  Pines, 
20  Pine  Street, 
Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS— continued 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS — continued 

Bradford, 

Box  75, 

Bradford,  Massachusetts. 

The  Erskine  School, 

129  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Lasell, 

130  Woodland  Road, 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts. 

Mount  Ida, 

112  Bellevue  Street, 

Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler, 
216  Hope  Street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Edgewood  Park, 

Box  B, 

Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Gray  Court, 

Box  B, 

Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Cathedral     School     for     Saint 

Mary, 

Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Ward-Belmont, 

Box  106, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Roger's  Hall, 

Box  B, 

Lowell,  Massachusetts. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS — continued 

Lindenwood  College, 

Box  533, 

St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

Progressive  College  for  Women, 
18  Gramercy  Park,  South, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS., 

New  York  Military  Academy, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, 

New  York. 

Peddie, 
Box  12, 
South  Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 

Kingsley  School, 

Box  B, 

Essex  Falls,  New  Jersey. 

Roxbury, 

Cheshire,  Connecticut. 
Wassookeag  School, 
Dexter,  Maine. 

Staunton  Military  Academy, 
The  Registrar, 
Box  B-ll, 
Staunton,  Virginia. 

Howe, 

The  Registrar, 

Howe,  Indiana. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute, 

Box  B, 

Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Fresnal  Ranch, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 
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Arizona  Military  Academy, 
Box  620, 
Nogales,  Arizona. 


Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Adirondack,  Florida  School, 
Onchiata,  New  York. 


Weights  and  Measures 


TROY  WEIGHT: 

24  grains  =  1  pennyweight 

20  pennyweights    =  1  ounce 
12  ounces  =  1  pound 

Used  for  weighing  gold,  silver  and 
jewels. 

APOTHECARIES  MEASURE: 


20  grains 
3  scruples 
8  drams 

12  ounces 


=  1  scruple 
=  1  dram 
=  1  ounce 
=  1  pound 


APROX — CUP  MEASURE: 

cup  granulated  sugar  =  l/2  pound 

cup  butter  batter  =  l/2  pound 

cup  lard  =  l/2  pound 

cup  flour  =  *4  pound 

cup  rice  =  y2  pound 

cup  cornmeal  =  5  ounce 

cup  raisin  =  6  ounce 

cup  currants  =  6  ounce 

1  cup   stale   bread 

crumbs  =  2  ounce 

1  cup  chopped  meat  =  */2  pound 

AVOIRDUPOIS  MEASURE: 


27%  grains    = 
16  drams    = 
16  ounces   = 
100  pounds  = 
2000  pounds  = 
2240  pounds  = 
1  ounce  Troy 

dram 
ounce 
pound 
hundredweight 
short  ton 
long  ton 
=  480  grains 

1  ounce  Avoirdupois  =  437^  grains 
1  pound  Troy  =  5,760  grains 

1  pound  Avoirdupois=  7000  grains 


DRY  MEASURE: 

2  pints     =  1  quart 
8  quarts  =  1  peck 
4  pecks    =  1  bushel 

LIQUID  MEASURE: 


4  gills  = 
2  pints  = 
4  quarts  = 
gallons  = 
2  barrels  = 


pint 
quart 
gallon 
barrel 
hogshead 
Barrels  and  hogsheads  vary  in  size. 


CIRCULAR  MEASURE: 

60  seconds      =  1  minute 

60  minutes      =  1  degree 

30  degrees       =  1  sign 

90  degrees       =  1  quadrant 

4  quadrants  =12  signs 

360  degrees       =  1  circle 


LONG  MEASURE: 

12  inches      = 

3  feet         = 

5^  yards      = 

40  rods        = 

8  furlongs  = 

3  miles       = 


1  foot 
1  yard 
1  rod 
1  furlong 
1  statute  mile 
1  league 


MARINERS'  MEASURE: 


6  feet 

120  fathoms         = 
1l/2  cable  lengths^ 

5,280  feet 

6,085  feet 


1  fathom 
1  cable  length 
1  mile 

1  statute  mile 
1  nautical 
mile 
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LINEAR  MEASURE: 

1  inch  =  2. 54  centimeters 
1  foot  =  3.048  decimeters 
1  yard  =  0.9144  meter 
1  rod    =  O.S029  decameter 
1  mile  =  1.6093  kilometers 

SQUARE  MEASURE: 

144  square  inches  =  1  square  foot 
9  square  feet      =  1  square  yard 
30%  square  yards  =  1  square  rod 
40  square  rods    =  1  rood 
4  roods  =  1  acre 

640  acres  =  1  square  mile 

CUBIC  MEASURE: 

1728       cubic  inches  = 

27       cublic  feet    = 

2150.42  cublic  inches= 

231       cubic  inches  = 

1       cubic  foot     = 


CLOTH  MEASURE: 

2%  inches      =  1  nail 
4  nails        =  1  quarter 
4  quarters  =  1  yard 


SURVEYORS'  MEASURE: 


7.92  inches               = 

link 

25       links                 = 

rod 

4       rods                  = 

chain 

10       square  chains  = 

acre 

640       acres        =  1  squ 

are  mile  or 

section 

36       square  miles    = 

township 

128 
40 


cubic  feet     = 
cubic  feet     = 


1  cubic  foot 
1  cubic  yard 
1  standard  bushel 
1  standard  gallon 

about  four  fifths 

of  a  bushel 
1  cord  (wood) 
1  ton  (shipping) 


METRIC — EQUIVALENTS  : 

1  centimeter  =    0.3937    inches 

1  decimeter  =    3.937  inches  =  0.328    feet 

1  meter  =  39.37        inches  =  1.0936  yards 

1  decameter  =     1.9884    rods 

1  kilometer  =    0.62137  miles 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

To  find  diameter  of  a  circle  multiply  the  circumference  by  .31831. 
To  find  circumference  of  circle  multiply  the  diameter  by  3.1416. 
To  find  area  of  circle  multiply  square  of  diameter  by  .7854. 
To  find  surface  of  a  ball  multiply  square  of  diameter  by  3.1416. 
To  find  side  of  an  equal  square  multiply  diameter  by  .8862. 
To  find  cubic  inches  in  a  ball  multiply  cube  of  diameter  by  .5236. 
Doubling  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  increases  the  capacity  4  times. 
1  cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  weighs  about  53  pounds. 
1  cubic  foot  of  bituminous  coal  weighs  47  to  50  pounds. 
1  ton  of  coal  equals  2  cords  of  wood  for  steam  purposes. 
1  gallon  of  water  weighs  8%  Ibs.,  and  contains  231  cubic  inches. 
1  cubic  foot  of  water  contains  1l/2  gallons,  1728  cubic  inches,  and 
weighs  62^2  pounds. 
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Radio  Log 

POWER  CODE 


G                   .   75 

M 

500              S   5000 

H    ..         ..100 

N 

750              T  10000 

I                      ISO 

o 

1000              U              ..15000 

T                      200 

p 

1500              V                 25000 

K                     250 

o 

2000              W                50000 

Station  Name 

Subject  to 

Change  without  Notice. 

Name               City              No.  of  Kil. 

Name              City             No.  of  Kil. 

KABC    San  Antonio,  Tex. 

1420  H 

KFKU  Lawrence,  Kan.          1220  O 

KALE    Portland,  Ore. 

1300  M 

KFLV    Rockford,  111.            1410  M 

KARK  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

890  M 

KFNF    Shenandoah,  la.          890  M 

KASA    Elk  City,  Okla. 

1210  H 

KFOR    Lincoln,  Neb.             1210  K 

KBPS     Portland,  Ore. 

1420  H 

KFOX   Long  Beach,  Cal.       1250  O 

KBTM  Paragould,  Ark. 

1200  H 

KFPL    Dublin,  Tex.               1310  H 

KCMC  Texarkana,  Ark. 

1420  H 

KFPM  Greenville,  Tex.          1310  C 

KCRC    Enid,  Okla. 

1370  K 

KFPW  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.          1210  H 

KCRJ    Jerome,  Ariz. 

1310  H 

KFPY    Spokane,  Wash.          1340  O 

KDB      Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

1500  H 

KFQD   Anchorage,  Alaska        600  K 

KDFN  Casper,  Wyo. 

1440  M 

KFRC    San  Francisco,  Cal.     610  O 

KDKA  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

980  W 

KFRU   Columbia,  Mo.            630  M 

KDLR  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

1210  H 

KFSD    San  Diego,  Cal.           600  O 

KDYL  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1290  O 

KFSG    Los  Angeles,  Cal.      1120  M 

KECA   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1430  O 

KFUO    St.  Louis,  Mo.             550  M 

KELW  Burbank,  Cal. 

780  M 

KFVD    Los  Angeles,  Cal.       1000  K 

KERN  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

1200  H 

KFVS    Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  1210  H 

KEX      Portland,  Ore. 

1180   S 

KFWB  Los  Angeles,  Cal.         950  O 

KFAB    Lincoln,  Neb. 

770  V 

KFXD  Nampa,  Idaho            1200  H 

KFAC    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1300  O 

KFXF    Denver,  Col.                 920  M 

KFBB    Great  Falls,  Mont. 

1280  O 

KFXJ    Grand  Junction,  Col.  1200  H 

KFBI     Abilene,  Kan. 

1050    S 

KFXM  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  1210  H 

KFBK    Sacramento,  Cal. 

1310  H 

KFXR   Okla.  City,  Okla.       1310  H 

KFBL    Everett,  Wash. 

1370  F 

KFYO    Lubbock,  Tex.            1310  H 

KFDM  Beaumont,  Tex. 

560  M 

KFYR    Bismarck,  N.  D.          550  O 

KFDY   Brookings,  S.  D. 

550  O 

KGA      Spokane,  Wash.          1470   S 

KFEL    Denver,  Col. 

920  M 

KGAR  Tucson,  Ariz.             1370  H 

KFEQ    St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

680  R 

KGB      San  Diego,  Cal.          1330  O 

KFGQ   Boone,  la. 

1310  H 

KGBU   Ketchikan,  Alaska        900  M 

KFH      Wichita,  Kan. 

1300  O 

KGBX  Springfield,  Mo.         1310  H 

KFI       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

640  W 

KGBZ    York,  Neb.                   930  M 

KFTO     Spokane,  Wash. 

1120  H 

KGCA   Decorah,  la.               1270  H 

KFIZ     Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

1420  H 

KGCR  Watertown,  S.  D.      1210  H 

KFTB     Marshalltown,  la. 

1200  H 

KGCU   Mandan,  N.  D.           1240  K 

KFJI      Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

1210  H 

KGCX  Wolf  Point,  Mont.     1310  K 

KFJM    Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

1370  H 

KGDE  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.  1200  H 

KFJR    Portland,  Ore. 

1300  M 

KGDM  Stockton,  Cal.            1100  K 

KFJZ     Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

1370  H 

KGDY  Huron,  S.  D.              1340  K 

KFKA    Greeley,  Col. 

880  M 

KGEK  Yuma,  Col.                 1200  H 
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RADIO  LOG — continued 


Name 

City              No.ofKil. 

Name 

City              No.  of  Kil. 

KGER 

Long  Beach,  Cal. 

1360 

O 

KLUF 

Galveston,  Tex. 

1370  H 

KGEZ 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

1310 

H 

KLX 

Oakland,  Cal. 

880  O 

KGFF 

Alva,  Okla. 

1420 

H 

KLZ 

Denver,  Col. 

560  O 

KGFG 

Okla.  City,  Okla. 

1370 

H 

KMA 

Shenandoah,  la. 

930  M 

KGFI 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

1500 

K 

KMAC 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

1370  H 

KGFJ 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1200 

H 

KMBC 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

950  O 

KGFK 

Moorhead,  Minn. 

1500 

H 

KMED 

Medford,  Ore. 

1310  H 

KGFL 

Roswell,  N.  M. 

1370 

H 

KMJ 

Fresno,  Cal. 

580  M 

KGFW 

Ravenna,  Neb. 

1310 

H 

KMLB 

Monroe,  La. 

1200  H 

KGFX 

Pierre,  S.  D. 

630 

J 

KMMJ 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 

740  O 

KGGC 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1420 

H 

KMO 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

1330  K 

KGGF 

Coffeyville,  Kan. 

1010 

M 

KMOX 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1090  W 

KGGM 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

1230  M 

KMPC 

Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

710  M 

KGHF 

Pueblo,  Col. 

1320 

K 

KMTR 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

570  M 

KGHI 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1200 

K 

KNOW 

Austin,  Tex. 

1500  H 

KGHL 

Billings,  Mont. 

950 

O 

KNX 

Los  Angeles  Cal. 

1050  V 

KGIR 

Butte,  Mont. 

1360  M 

KOA 

Denver,  Col. 

830  W 

KGIW 

Trinidad,  Col. 

1420 

H 

KOAC 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

550  0 

KGIX 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

1420 

H 

KOB 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

1180  T 

KGIZ 

Grant  City,  Mo. 

560 

M 

KOCW 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

1400  K 

KGKB 

Tyler,  Tex. 

1500 

H 

KOH 

Reno,  Nev. 

1380  M 

KGKL 

San  Angelo,  Tex. 

1370 

H 

KOIL 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

1260  O 

KGKO 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

570 

K 

KOIN 

Portland,  Ore. 

940  O 

KGKY 

Scotts  Bluff,  Neb. 

1500 

H 

KOL 

Seattle,  Wash. 

1270  O 

KGMB 

Honolulu,  H.  T. 

1320 

K 

KOMA 

Okla.  City,  Okla. 

1480   S 

KGNF 

North   Platte,  Neb. 

1430 

M 

KOMO 

Seattle,  Wash. 

920  O 

KGNO 

Dodge  City,  Kan. 

1340 

K 

KONO 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

1370  H 

KGO 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

790 

T 

KOOS 

Marshfield,  Ore. 

1370  H 

KGRS 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

1410 

O 

KORE 

Eugene,  Ore. 

1420  H 

KGU 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

750 

R 

KOY 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1390  M 

KGVO 

Missoula,  Mont. 

1200 

H 

KPCB 

Seattle,  Wash. 

650  H 

KGW 

Portland,  Ore. 

620 

0 

KPJM 

Prescott,  Ariz. 

1500  H 

KGY 

Olympia,  Wash. 

1210 

H 

KPO 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1680  W 

KHJ 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1900 

O 

KPOF 

Denver,  Colo. 

880  M 

KHQ 

Spokane,  Wash. 

590 

Q 

KPPC 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

1210  F 

KICA 

Clovis,  N.  M. 

1370 

H 

KPQ 

Wenatchee,  Wash. 

1500  H 

KICK 

Carter  Lake,  la. 

1420 

H 

KPRC 

Houston,  Tex. 

920  O 

KID 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

1320 

M 

KQV 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1380  M 

KIDO 

Boise,  Idaho 

1350 

O 

KQW 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

1010  M 

KIDW 

Lamar,  Col. 

1420 

H 

KRE 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

1370  H 

KIEM 

Eureka,  Cal. 

1210 

H 

KREG 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

1500  H 

KIEV 

Glendale,  Cal. 

850 

H 

KRGV 

Harlingen,  Tex. 

1260  M 

KIFH 

Juneau,  Alaska 

1310 

H 

KRKD 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1120  M 

KIT 

Yakima,  Wash. 

1310 

H 

KRLD 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1040  T 

KJBS 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1070 

H 

KRMD 

Shreveport,  La. 

1310  H 

KJR 

Seattle,  Wash. 

970 

S 

KROW 

Oakland,  Cal. 

930  O 

KLCN 

Blytheville,  Ark. 

1290 

H 

KRSC 

Seattle,  Wash. 

1120  H 

KLO 

Ogden,  Utah 

1400 

M 

KSAC 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

580  M 

KLPM 

Minot,  N.  D. 

1240 

K 

KSCJ 

Sioux  City,  la. 

1330  R 

KLRA 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1390 

0 

KSD 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

550  M 

KLS 

Oakland,  Cal. 

1440 

K 

KSEI 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

890  M 
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RADIO  LOG — continued 


Name              City              No 

.  of  Kil. 

Name 

KSL       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1130  W 

WACO 

KSO       Des  Moines,  la. 

1370  K 

WADC 

KSOO    Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

1110  R 

WAGM 

KSTP     St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1460  V 

WAIU 

KSUN    Lowell,  Ariz. 

1200  H 

WALR 

KTAB    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

560  0 

WAMC 

KTAR    Phoenix,  Ariz. 

620  M 

WAML 

KTAT    Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

1240  O 

WAPI 

KTBS     Shreveport,  La. 

1450  O 

WARD 

KTFI     Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

1240  M 

WASH 

KTHS    Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

1040  T 

WAWZ 

KTM      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

780  O 

WAZL 

KTRH  Houston,  Tex. 

1120  O 

WBAA 

KTSA    San  Antonio,  Tex. 

1290  O 

WEAK 

KTSM   El  Paso,  Tex. 

1310  H 

WBAL 

KTW     Seattle,  Wash. 

1220  O 

WBAP 

KUJ       Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

1370  H 

WBAX 

KUMA  Yuma,  Ariz. 

1420  H 

WBBC 

KUOA    Fayetteville,  Ark. 

1260  O 

WBBL 

KUSD    Vermilion,  S.  D. 

890  M 

WBBM 

KVI       Tacoma,  Wash. 

570  M 

WBBR 

KVL      Seattle,  Wash. 

1370  H 

WBBX 

KVOA    Tucson,  Ariz. 

1260  M 

WBBZ 

KVOO    Tulsa,  Okla. 

1140  V 

WBCM 

KVOR    Colo.  Springs,  Col. 

1270  O 

WBEN 

KVOS     Bellingham,  Wash. 

1200  H 

WBEO 

KWCR  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

1420  H 

WBHS 

KWEA  Shreveport,  La. 

1210  H 

WBIG 

KWFV  Hilo,  H.  T. 

1210  H 

WBNS 

KWG     Stockton,  Cal. 

1200  H 

WBNX 

KWJJ    Portland,  Ore. 

1060  M 

WBOQ 

KWK     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1350  O 

WBOW 

KWKC  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1370  H 

WBRC 

KWKH  Shreveport,  La. 

850  T 

WERE 

KWLC  Decorah,  la. 

1270  H 

WBSO 

KWSC    Pullman,   Wash. 

1220  O 

WET 

KWWG  Brownsville,    Tex. 

1260  M 

WBTM 

KXA      Seattle,  Wash. 

760  M 

WBZ 

KXL      Portland,   Ore. 

1420  H 

WBZA 

KXO      El  Centro,  Cal. 

1500  H 

WBAC 

KXRO  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

1310  H 

WCAD 

KXYZ   Houston,  Tex. 

1440  K 

WCAE 

KYA      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1230  O 

WCAL 

KYW     Chicago,   111. 

1020  T 

WCAM 

WAAB   Boston,    Mass. 

1410  M 

WCAO 

WAAF   Chicago,  111. 

920  M 

WCAP 

WAAM  Newark,  N.  J. 

1250  R 

WCAT 

WAAT  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

940  M 

WCAU 

WAAW  Omaha,  Neb. 

660  M 

WCAX 

WABC  New  York,  N.  Y. 

860  W 

WCAZ 

WABI    Bangor,  Me. 

1200  H 

WCBA 

City 

Waco,  Tex. 
Akron,  O. 
Presque  Isle,  Me. 
Columbus,  O. 
Zanesville,  O. 
Anniston,  Ala. 
Laurel,  Miss. 
Birmingham,   Ala. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Chicago,  111. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Ponca  City,  Okla. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Marquette,  Mich. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Columbus,  O. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Needham,  Mass. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Danville,  Va. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Storrs,  Conn. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Northfield,  Minn. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Carthage,  111. 
Allentown,  Pa. 


No.  of  Kil. 


1420  H 
1320  O 
1420  H 

640  M 
1210  H 
1420  H 
1310  H 
1140  V 
1400  M 
1270  M 
1350  K 
1420  H 
1400  M 
1430  O 
1060  T 

800  W 
1210  H 
1400  M 
1210  H 

770  V 
1300  O 
1200  H 
1200  H 
1410  M 

900  O 
1310  H 
1200  H 
1440  M 
1430  M 
1350  K 

860  S 
1310  H 

930  O 
1310  H 

920  M 
1080  V 
1370  H 

990  V 

990  O 

600  M 
1220  M 
1220  O 
1250  O 
1280  M 

600  K 
1280  M 
1200  H 
1170  W 
1200  H 
1070  F 
1440  K 
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Name  City  No.  of  Kil. 

WCBD  Zion,  111.  1080   S 

WCBM  Baltimore,  Md.  1370  K 

WCBS    Springfield,  111.  1210  H 

WCCO  Minneapolis,  Minn.  810  W 

WCFL   Chicago,  111.  970  P 

WCKY  Covington,  Ky.  1490   S 

WCLO  Janesville,  Wis.  1200  H 

WCLS    Joliet,  111.  1310  H 

WCNW  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1500  H 

WCOA  Pensacola,  Fla.  1340  M 

WCOC  Meridian,  Miss.  880  O 

WCOL  Columbus,  O.  1210  H 

WCRW  Chicago,  111.  1210  H 

WCSC    Charleston,  S.  C.  1360  M 

WCSH  Portland,  Me.  940  R 

WDAE  Tampa,  Fla.  1220  O 

WDAF  Kansas  City,  Mo.  610  O 

WDAG  Amarillo,  Tex.  1410  O 

WDAH  El  Paso,  Tex  1310  H 

WDAS   Philadelphia,  Pa.  1370  K 

WDAY  Fargo,  N.  D.  940  O 

WDBJ   Roanoke,Va.  930  M 

WDBO  Orlando,  Fla.  580  M 

WDEL  Wilmington,  Del.  1120  K 

WDEV  Waterbury,  Vt.  550  M 

WDGY  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1180  O 

WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  1280  O 

WDRC  Hartford,  Conn.  1330  O 

WDSU  New  Orleans,  La.  1250  O 

WDZ     Tuscola,  111.  1070  H 

WEAF  New  York,  N.  Y.  660  W 

WEAN  Providence,  R.  I.  1780  M 

WEBC  Duluth,  Minn.  1290  O 

WEBQ  Harrisburg,  111.  1210  H 

WEBR  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1310  K 

WEDC  Chicago,  111.  1210  H 

WEED  Greenville,  N.  C.  1420  H 

WEEI    Boston,  Mass.  590  O 

WEEU  Reading,  Pa.  830  O 

WEHC  Charlotteville,  Va.  1350  M 

WEHS   Chicago,  111.  1420  H 

WELL   Battle  Creek,  Mich.  1420  F 

WENC  Americus,  Ga.  1420  H 

WENR  Chicago,  111.  870  W 

WESG   Elmira,  N.  Y.  1040  O 

WEVD  New  York,  N.  Y.  1300  M 

WEW     St.  Louis,  Mo.  760  O 

WEXL  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  1310  F 

WFAA  Dallas,  Tex.  800  W 

WFAB  New  York,  N.  Y.  1300  O 

WFAM  South  Bend,  Ind.  1200  H 


Name  City  No.  of  Kil. 

WFAS   White  Plains,  N.  Y.  1210  H 

WFBC   Greenville,  S.  C.  1200  H 

WFBE   Cincinnati,  O.  1200  H 

WFBG  Altoona,  Pa.  1310  H 

WFBL    Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1360  O 

WFBM  Indianapolis,  Ind.  1230  O 

WFBR   Baltimore,  Md.  1270  M 

WFDF   Flint,  Mich.  1310  H 

WFDV  Rome,  Ga.  1500  H 

WFEA    Manchester,  N.  H.  1430  M 

WFI       Philadelphia,  Pa.  560  M 

WFIW   Hopkinsville,  Ky.  940  O 

WFLA    Clearwater,  Fla.  620  O 

WFOX  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1400  M 

WGAL  Lancaster,  Pa.  1310  H 

WGAR  Cleveland,  O.  1450  M 

WGBB  Freeport,  N.  Y.  1210  H 

WGBF  Evansville,  Ind.  630  M 

WGBI    Scranton,  Pa.  880  K 

WGCM  Gulf  port,  Miss.  1210  K 

WGCP  Newark,  N.  J.  1250  K 

WGES   Chicago,  111.  1360  M 

WGH     Newport  News,  Va.  1310  H 

WGL      Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  1370  H 

WGLC  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.  1370  H 

WGN     Chicago,  111.  720  V 

WGNY  Chester  Twp.,  N.  Y.  1210  H 

WGR     Buffalo,  N.  Y.  550  O 

WGST  Atlanta,  Ga.  890  M 

WGY     Schenectady,  N.  Y.  790  W 

WHA     Madison,  Wis.  940  O 

WHAD  Milwaukee,  Wise.  1120  K 

WHAM  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1150  V 

WHAS  Louisville,  Ky.  820  V 

WHAT  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1310  H 

WHAZ  Troy,  N.  Y.  1300  M 

WHB     Kansas  City,  Mo.  860  M 

WHBC  Canton,  O.  1200  H 

WHBD  Belief ontaine,  O.  1370  H 

WHBF  Rock  Island,  111.  1210  H 

WHBL  Sheboygan,  Wis.  1410  M 

WHBQ  Memphis,  Tenn.  1370  H 

WHBU  Anderson,  Ind.  1210  H 

WHBY  Green  Bay,  Wis.  1200  H 

WHDF  Calumet,  Mich.  1370  K 

WHDH  Boston,  Mass.  830  O 

WHDL  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.  1420  H 

WHEB  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  740  K 

WHEC  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1430  M 

WHEF  Kosciusko,  Miss.  1500  K 

WHET  Troy,  Ala.  1210  H 
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Name  City  No.  of  Kil. 

WHFC  Chicago,  111.  1420  H 

WHIS    Bluefield,  W.  Va.  1410  H 

WHK     Cleveland,  O.  1390  O 

WHN     New  York,  N.  Y.  1010  K 

WHO     Des  Moines,  la.  1000  W 

WHOM  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  1450  K 

WHP      Harrisburg,  Pa.  1430  O 

WIAS    Ottumwa,  la.  1310  H 

WIBA    Madison,  Wis.  1280  M 

WIBG    Glenside,  Pa.  930  F 

WIBM  Jackson,  Mich.  1370  H 

WIBU    Poynette,  Wis.  1210  H 

WIBW  Topeka,  Kan.  580  O 

WIBX   Utica,  N.  Y.  1200  H 

WICC    Bridgeport,  Conn.  600  M 

WIL       St.  Louis,  Mo.  1200  H 

WILL    Urbana,  111.  890  K 

WILM  Wilmington,  Del.  1420  H 

WIND    Gary,  Ind.  560  O 

WINS    New  York,  N.  Y.  1180  M 

WIOD    Miami  Beach,  Fla.  1300  O 

WIP       Philadelphia,  Pa.  610  M 

WIS       Columbia,  S.  C.  1010  M 

WISN    Milwaukee,  Wis.  1120  K 

WJAC    Johnstown,  Pa.  1310  H 

WJAG   Norfolk,  Neb.  1060  O 

WJAR    Providence,  R.  I.  890  M 

WJAS    Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1290  O 

WJAX  Jacksonville,  Fla.  900  O 

WJAY    Cleveland,  O.  610  M 

WJBC    La  Salle,  111.  1200  H 

WJBI     Red  Bank,  N.  J.  1210  H 

WJBK  Highland  Pk.,  Mich.  1370  H 

WJBL    Decatur,  111.  1200  H 

WJBO   New  Orleans,  La.  1420  H 

WJBW  New  Orleans,  La.  1200  H 

WJBY   Gadsden,  Ala.  1210  H 

WJDX  Jackson,  Miss.  1270  O 

WJEJ    Hagerstown,  Md.  1210  H 

WJEM  Tupelo,  Miss.  990  M 

WJJD    Chicago,  111.  1130  U 

WJMS   Ironwood,  Mich.  1420  H 

WJR      Detroit,  Mich.  750  T 

WJSV    Washington,  D.  C.  1460  T 

WJTL    Atlanta,  Ga.  1370  H 

WJW     Akron,  O.  1210  H 

WJZ      New  York,  N.  Y.  760  W 

WKAQ  San  Juan,  P.  R.  1240  O 

WKAR  East  Lansing,  Mich.  1040  O 

WKBB  East  Dubuque,  111.  1500  H 

WKBC  Birmingham,  Ala.  1310  H 


Name  City  No.  of  Kil. 

WKBF  Indianapolis,  Ind.  1400  M 

WKBH  LaCrosse,  Wis.  1380  O 

WKBI    Chicago,  111.  1420  H 

WKBN  Youngstown,  O.  570  M 

WKBO  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1200  H 

WKBV  Richmond,  Ind.  1500  H 

WKBW  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1480   S 

WKBZ  Ludington,  Mich.  1500  H 

WKEU  La  Grange,  Ga.  1500  H 

WKFI    Greenwood,  Miss.  1210  H 

WKJC    Lancaster,  Pa.  1200  H 

WKOK  Sunbury,  Pa.  1210  H 

WKRC  Cincinnati,  O.  550  O 

WKY     Okla.  City,  Okla.  900  O 

WKZO  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  590  O 

WLAC  Nashville,  Tenn.  1470   S 

WLAP   Louisville,  Ky.  1200  K 

WLB      Minneapolis,  Minn.  1250  O 

WLBC  Muncie,  Ind.  1310  H 

WLBF   Kansas  City,  Kan.  1420  H 

WLBL  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  900  R 

WLBW  Erie,  Pa.  1260  O 

WLBZ   Bangor,  Me.  620  M 

WLCI    Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1210  F 

WLEU  Erie,  Pa.  1420  H 

WLEY  Lexington,  Mass.  1370  H 

WLIT    Philadelphia,  Pa.  560  M 

WLS      Chicago,  111.  870  W 

WLTH  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1400  M 

WLVA  Lynchburg,  Va.  1370  H 
WLW     Cincinnati,  O.       500,000  W 

WLWL  New  York,  N.  Y.  1100   S 

WMAC  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  570  K 

WMAL  Washington,  D.  C.  630  K 

WMAQ  Chicago,  111.  670  S 

WMAS  Springfield,  Mass.  1420  H 

WMAZ  Macon,  Ga.  1180  M 

WMBC  Detroit,  Mich.  1420  H 

WMBD  Peoria,  111.  1440  M 

WMBG  Richmond,  Va.  1210  H 

WMBHJoplin,Mo.  1420  K 

WMBI  Chicago,  HI.  1080   S 

WMBO  Auburn,  N.  Y.  1310  H 

WMBQ  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1500  H 

WMBR  Tampa,  Fla.  1370  H 

WMC    Memphis,  Tenn.  780  O 

WMCA  New  York,  N.  Y.  570  O 

WMMNFairmont,  W.  Va.  890  K 

WMPC  Lapeer,  Mich.  1500  H 

WMT    Waterloo,  la.  600  M 

WNAC  Boston,  Mass.  1230  O 
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Name  City  No.  of  Kil. 

WNAD  Norman,  Okla.  1010  M 

WNAX  Yankton,  S.  D.  570  O 

WNBF  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  1500  H 

WNBH  New  Bedford,  Mass.  1310  K 

WNBO  Silver  Haven,  Pa.  1200  H 

WNBR  Memphis,  Tenn.  1430  M 

WNBW  Carbondale,  Pa.  1200  H 

WNBX  Springfield,  Vt.  1260  K 

WNBZ  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  1290  H 

WNEL  San  Juan,  P.  R.  1290  M 

WNOX  Knoxville,  Tenn.  560  O 

WNRA  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  1420  H 

WNYC  New  York,  N.  Y.  810  M 

WOAL   San  Antonio,  Tex.  1190  W 

WOBU  Charleston,  W.  Va.  580  K 

WOC      Davenport,  la.  1000  W 

WOCL  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  1210  F 

WODA  Paterson,  N.  J.  1250  O 

WODX  Mobile,  Ala.  1410  M 

WOI      Ames,  la.  640   S 

WOKO  Albany,  N.  Y.  1430  M 

WOL      Washington,  D.  C.  1310  H 

WOMT  Manitowoc,  Wis.  1210  H 

WOOD  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1270  M 

WOPI    Bristol,  Tenn.  1500  H 

WOQ      Kansas  City,  Mo.  1300  O 

WOR     Newark,  N.  J.  710  W 

WORC  Worcester,  Mass.  1280  H 

WORK  York,  Pa.  1000  O 

WOS      Jefferson  City,  Mo.  630  M 

WOSU   Columbus,  O.  570  O 

WOV      New  York,  N.  Y.  1130  O 

WOW    Omaha,  Neb.  590  O 

WOWO  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  1160  T 

WPAD  Paducah,  Ky.  1420  H 

WPAP    New  York,  N.  Y.  1010  K 

WPEN  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1500  K 

WPFB    Hattiesburg,  Miss.  1370  H 

WPG      Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  1100   S 

WPHR  Petersburg,  Va.    "  1200  K 

WPRO  Providence,  R.  I.  1210  H 

WPTF    Raleigh,  N.  C.  680   S 

WQAM  Miami,  Fla.  560  O 

WQAN  Scranton,  Pa.  880  K 

WQAO  New  York,  N.  Y.  1010  K 

WQBC  Vicksburg,  Miss.  1360  M 

WQDM  St.  Albans,  Vt.  1370  H 

WQDX  Thomasville,  Ga.  1210  H 

WRAK  Williamsport,  Pa.  1370  H 

WRAM  Wilmington,  N.  C.  1370  H 


Name  City  No.  of  Kil. 

WRAW  Reading,  Pa.  1310  H 

WRAX  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1020  K 

WRBL  Columbus,  Ga.  1200  H 

WRBX  Roanoke,  Va.  1410  K 

WRC     Washington,  D.  C.  950  M 

WRDO  Augusta,  Me.  1370  H 

WRDW  Augusta,  Ga.  1500  H 

WREC  Memphis,  Tenn.  600  M 

WREN  Lawrence,  Kan.  1220  O 

WRHM  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1250  O 

WRJN  Racine,  Wis.  1370  H 

WRNY  New  York,  N.  Y.  1010  K 

WROL  Knoxville,  Tenn.  1310  H 

WRR     Dallas,  Tex.  1280  M 

WRUF  Gainesville,  Fla.  830    S 

WRVA  Richmond,  Va.  1110   S 

WSAI    Cincinnati,  O.  1330  O 

WSAJ    Grove  City,  Pa.  1310  H 

WSAN  Allentown,  Pa.  1440  K 

WSAR  Fall  River,  Mass.  1450  K 

WSAZ   Huntington,  W.  Va.  1190  O 

WSB      Atlanta,  Ga.  740  W 

WSBC   Chicago,  111.  1210  H 

WSBT   South  Bend,  Ind.  1230  M 

WSFA    Montgomery,  Ala.  1410  M 

WSIX    Springfield,  Tenn.  1210  H 
WSJS     Winston-Salem,N.C.  1310  H 

WSM     Nashville,  Tenn.  650  W 

WSMB  New  Orleans,  La.  1320  M 

WSMK  Dayton,  O.  1380   J 

WSOC    Charlotte,  N.  C.  1210  H 

WSPA    Spartanburg,  S.  C.  1420  H 

WSPD   Toledo,  O.  1340  O 

WSUI    Iowa  City,  la.  880  M 

WSUN  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  620  O 

WSVS    Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1370  F 

WSYB   Rutland,  Vt.  1500  K 

WSYR  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  570  K 

WTAD  Quincy,  111.  1440  M 

WTAG  Worcester,  Mass.  580  M 

WTAM  Cleveland,  O.  1070  W 

WTAQ  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  1330  O 

WTAR  Norfolk,  Va.  780  M 

WTAW  College  Sta.,  Tex.  1120  M 

WTAX  Springfield,  111.  1210  H 

WTBO  Cumberland,  Md.  1420  K 

WTEL  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1310  H 

WTFI    Athens,  Ga.  1450  M 

WTIC    Hartford,  Conn.  1060  W 

WTJS    Jackson,  Tenn.  1310  H 

WTMJ  Milwaukee,  Wis.  620  O 
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Name  City 

WTNJ    Trenton,  N.  J. 
WTOC   Savannah,  Ga. 
WTRC  Elkhart,  Ind. 
WWAE  Hammond,  Ind. 
WWJ      Detroit,  Mich. 
WWL     New  Orleans,  La. 
WWNC  Asheville,  N.  C. 
WWRL  Woodside,  N.  Y. 
WWSW  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
WWVA  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
WXYZ  Detroit,  Mich. 
CFAC    Calgary,  Alta. 
CFBO    St.  John,  N.  B. 
CFCF    Montreal,  Que. 
CFCH    North  Bay,  Ont. 
CFCN    Calgary,  Alta. 
CFCO    Chatham,  Ont. 
CFCY    Charlottetwn,  P.E.I. 
CFJC     Kamloops,  B.  C. 
CFLC    Prescott,  Ont. 
CFNB    Fredericton,  N.  B 
CFPL    London,  Ont. 
CFQC    Saskatoon,  Sask. 
CFRB    Toronto,  Ont. 
CFRC    Kingston,  Ont. 
CHCK    Charlottetwn,  P.E 
CHGS    Summerside,  P.E.I. 
CHLP    Montreal,  Que. 
CHMA  Edmonton,  Alta. 
CHNS    Halifax,  N.  S. 
CHRC  Quebec,  Que. 
CHWC  Regina,  Sask. 
CHWK  Chilliwack,  B.  C. 
CJCA    Edmonton,  Alta. 
CJCJ     Calgary,  Alta. 
CJGX    Yorkton,  Sask. 
CJOC    Lethbridge,  Alta. 
CJOR    Vancouver,  B.  C. 
CJRM  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
CJRW   Fleming,  Sask. 
CKAC    Montreal,  Que. 
CKCD   Vancouver,  B.  C. 
CKCK   Regina,  Sask. 
CKCL    Toronto,  Ont. 
CKCO   Ottawa,  Ont. 
CKCR   Waterloo,  Ont. 
CKLW  Windsor,  Ont. 


No.  of  Kil. 

Name 

City              No 

.  of  Kil. 

1280  M 

CKMC 

Cobalt,  Ont. 

1210  H 

1260  M 

CKMO 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

1410  H 

1310  H 

CKNC 

Toronto,  Ont. 

1030  H 

1200  H 

CKOC 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

1120  M 

920  O 

CKOV 

Kelowna,  B.C. 

1200  H 

850  T 

CKPC 

Preston,  Ont. 

930  H 

570  O 

CKPR 

Ft.  William,  Ont. 

780  H 

1500  H 

CKTB 

St.  Catherine,  Ont. 

1200  H 

1500  K 

CKUA 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

580  M 

1160    S 

CKWX 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

1010  H 

1240  O 

CKX 

Brandon,  Man. 

930  M 

690  M 

CKY 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

910    S 

1210  H 

CRCA 

Moncton,  N.  B. 

580  M 

600  M 

CRCM 

Montreal,  Que. 

910   S 

930  H 

CRCO 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

880  M 

1030  T 

CRCS 

Chicoutimi,  Que. 

1500  H 

1210  H 

CRCT 

Toronto,  Ont. 

960   S 

:.I.    630  M 

CRCV 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

1100  M 

1310  H 

CMAF 

Havana,  Cuba 

680  O 

930  H 

CMC 

Havana,  Cuba 

840  M 

.      1030  M 

CMCQ 

Havana,  Cuba 

780  M 

730  H 

CMCY 

Havana,  Cuba 

1335  O 

540  M 

CMJK 

Camaguey,  Cuba 

790  M 

690  T 

CMK 

Havana,  Cuba 

730   S 

915  H 

CMQ 

Havana,  Cuba 

630  M 

5.1.  1310  H 

CMW 

Havana,  Cuba 

600  P 

I.     1120  H 

CMX 

Havana,  Cuba 

890  M 

1120  H 

HHK 

Portau  Prince,  Haiti 

920  O 

580  K 

XEAF 

Tia  Juana,  Mex. 

980  Q 

1050  M 

XEAN 

Juarez,  Mex. 

750   S 

645  H 

XEAW 

Reynosa,  Mex. 

965  T 

1010  M 

XEB 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

1030  T 

780  H 

XEFD 

Tia  Juana,  Mex. 

855  R 

730  M 

XEFO 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

940   S 

690  M 

XEJ 

Juarez,  Mex. 

1015  M 

630  M 

XEM 

Matamoros,  Mex. 

660  W 

840  H 

XEN 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

711  O 

1210  M 

XENT 

New  Laredo,  Mex. 

1115  W 

880  M 

XEP 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

780  O 

880  M 

XEPN 

Piedras  Negras 

585  W 

730    S 

XER 

Villa  Acuna,  Mex. 

735  W 

1010  H 

XET 

Monterey,  Mex. 

690  M 

1010  M 

XETM 

Matamoros,  Mex. 

845  W 

580  H 

XETR 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

610  O 

1010  H 

XEW 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

910    S 

645  H 

XFG 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

638  Q 

540    S 

XFI 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

818  O 
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Astrology 


ASTROLOGY  may  not  be  as  old  as  the  stars  but  there  is  ample 
'**•  proof  that  not  only  many  peoples  of  antiquity  but  many  of 
their  wise  men  and  deep  thinkers  were  convinced  of  the  power 
that  the  stars  exerted  over  the  lives  of  men. 

The  following'  information  is  not  an  effort  to  establish  the  truth 
of  this  belief;  it  is  merely  a  few  of  the  statements  sponsored  by 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  considerable  study. 

The  zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  signs,  each  governing  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  human  body  and  dominating  a  definite  portion 
of  the  year.  And  though  astrologers  maintain  that  the  day  of 
the  week  and  the  hour  of  one's  birth  will  give  more  specific 
knowledge  of  character  and  personality,  they  also  admit  that  all 
those  born  under  the  same  sign  will  partake  in  some  degree  of  the 
sign's  general  characteristics. 

ARIES— THE  RAM 

March  27  to  April  19. 

Some  well-known  persons  born  under  this  sign  were,  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Washington  Irving,  Bis- 
marck, William  Shakespeare,  Henry  Clay,  and  Henry  James. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  There  are  two  distinct  Aries  types.  The 
first,  tall,  slender,  and  broad  shouldered,  with  an  inclination 
toward  artistic  pursuits;  the  second,  short  in  stature,  with  dark 
or  auburn  hair.  They  are  likely  to  be  more  successful  in  business 
than  the  first  type.  Those  born  under  this  sign  are  leaders,  with 
great  executive  ability,  courage,  quickness  of  thought,  and  an 
ability  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 

They  are  witty  and  good  natured,  with  a  fondness  for  dress 
and  luxurious  surroundings.  They  love  adventure  and  insist  on 
absolute  independence. 

Great  occult  power  is  attributed  to  Aries  people,  who  are  also 
profound  thinkers  and  good  conversationalists. 

Their  faults  are  anger,  stubbornness,  impatience,  slowness  to 
forgive,  though  rarely  seeking  revenge,  egotism  and  intolerance. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  should  succeed  as  teachers,  lec- 
turers, writers,  actors,  lawyers,  and  judges. 
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MARRIAGE:  Marriage  with  people  born  under  the  sign  of  Sagit- 
tarius, Leo,  Gemini,  Aquarius,  or  Libra  should  be  harmonious. 

TAURUS— THE  BULL 

April  19  to  May  20. 

Under  this  sign  were  born  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Dante,  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  Robert  Browning,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Honore  de 
Balzac. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  people  are  healthy  and  robust  in 
appearance,  with  large  bones,  broad  shoulders,  and  florid  com- 
plexions. 

They  are  strong  of  will,  sympathetic,  quiet,  genial,  generous, 
light-hearted,  and  are  fond  of  art,  dancing,  and  music. 

They  love  the  good  things  of  life  and  have  tenacious  memories. 
They  are  loyal  but  domineering  friends.  Their  sympathy  is  very 
tender  for  animals  and  children  and  friends  in  trouble. 

Their  faults  are  unreasonable  anger,  lack  of  self-control,  and 
sarcasm. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  make  good  executives,  scientists 
and  writers. 

MARRIAGE:  Marriage  with  people  born  under  the  signs  of 
Capricorn,  Virgo,  Cancer,  Pisces,  or  Scorpio  should  be  harmonious. 

GEMINI— THE  TWINS 

May  20  to  June  21. 

Under  this  sign  were  born  Queen  Victoria,  Sir  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  Walt  Whit- 
man. 

CHARACTERISTICS  :  Gemini  people  are  generally  handsome,  with 
well-proportioned  bodies. 

They  are  difficult  to  understand  because  their  thoughts  fluctuate 
between  happiness  and  unhappiness,  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. One  minute  they  are  devoted  to  their  friends,  the  next, 
severely  criticizing  them.  They  have  a  sparkling  wit,  like  to 
command,  and  are  proud  of  their  ancestry.  They  seek  intellectual 
pursuits  and  are  artistic  and  intuitive.  At  times  they  are  thought- 
ful and  sympathetic  and  at  others,  cold  and  grasping.  They  often 
discover  new  methods  of  making  money,  but  spend  it  as  fast  as 
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they  get  it.  They  are  tactful  and  very  discerning  in  their  analysis 
of  people. 

OCCUPATION  :  These  people  should  succeed  as  lecturers,  writers, 
politicians,  or  in  business  endeavors. 

MARRIAGE:  Marriage  with  people  born  under  the  sign  of  Leo, 
Aries,  Libra,  Aquarius,  or  Sagittarius  should  be  harmonious. 

CANCER— THE  CRAB 

June  21  to  July  22. 

Under  this  sign  were  born  George  Sand,  Peter  the  Great, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Richard  Strauss,  Wilhelm  Wagner,  and 
Henry  Thoreau. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  people  are  medium  in  height,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  small  hands  and  feet.  Their  constitutions 
are  not  so  strong  as  they  appear  to  be.  The  women  are  talkative 
and  positive  in  nature,  while  the  men  are  quiet  and  negative.  They 
love  domesticity,  music,  luxuries,  and  travel.  Their  natures  are 
changeable  and  affected  by  day  and  night,  often  changing  com- 
pletely when  the  day  closes. 

Cancer  people  have  magnetic  personalities  and  are  good  or- 
ganizers. They  are  very  generous  to  those  in  need,  showing  real 
sympathy  for  suffering  and  poverty. 

Their  faults  are  jealousy,  inconstancy,  miserliness  and  prevarica- 
tion. They  feel  always  that  they  are  right  and  rarely  listen  to  the 
other  side  of  a  question. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  make  good  manufacturers  and 
lecturers.  They  have  executive  ability  and  are  shrewd  in  business 
matters.  They  also  make  good  physicians  and  lawyers. 

MARRIAGE:  Marriage  with  people  born  under  the  sign  of 
Scorpio,  Taurus,  or  Pisces  is  most  likely  to  be  harmonious. 

LEO— THE  LION 

July  22  to  August  22 

Under  this  sign  were  born  Napoleon,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Alexander  Dumas,  Robert  Ingersoll,  and  Walter  Scott. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  people  possess  charm  and  strong  per- 
sonalities, and  are  liked  by  everyone.  They  have  well-propor- 
tioned bodies,  are  medium  in  height,  with  broad  shoulders.  Their 
voices  are  extremely  pleasant.  There  are  two  distinct  Leo  types: 
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one,  handsome,  selfish,  and  sinister;  the  other,  unselfish,  with  the 
spiritual  side  well  developed.  They  are  very  generous  with  those 
they  love,  and  neglectful  of  people  for  whom  they  do  not  care. 
They  are  impulsive  and  fearless  and  rush  toward  their  goal  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  Leo  people  are  quick  to  anger  and 
seldom  forget  an  injury.  They  are  gifted  in  poetry,  art,  and 
dramatics,  but  only  by  concentrated  effort  do  they  become  suc- 
cessful. They  should  follow  their  own  ideas  and  not  those  of 
others.  They  need  love  and  sympathy,  and  are  fearless  in  pro- 
tecting those  they  love. 

Their  faults  are  selfishness,  lack  of  self-control,  and  egotism. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  are  fitted  for  mental  pursuits,  mak- 
ing good  physicians,  ministers,  actors,  and  chemists. 

MARRIAGE:  A  marriage  with  a  person  born  under  the  signs  of 
Aries,  Sagittarius,  Aquarius,  Gemini,  or  Libra  is  likely  to  be 
harmonious. 

VIRGO— THE  VIRGIN 
August  22  to  September  23. 

Some  of  those  with  Virgo  as  the  dominating  sign  in  their  horo- 
scope were  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Leo  Tolstoi,  Eugene  Field, 
and  Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 

CHARACTERISTICS  :  Virgo  people  are  orderly,  methodical,  healthy 
and  self-reliant.  The  women  are  aggressive  and  often  brilliant. 
These  people  are  discriminating,  critical,  and  often  tactless.  Their 
figures  are  well-proportioned  and  of  average  height.  They  love 
to  give  advice  to  their  friends,  but  are  seldom  able  to  see  their 
own  faults.  Harmony  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  happiness. 
They  are  pure  in  thought  and  sensitive  to  the  finer  things  of  life. 
They  are  very  discriminating  in  their  choice  of  friends,  seeking 
those  of  wealth  and  culture,  sometimes  to  their  own  detriment. 
They  admire  the  use  of  perfect  English,  possess  intellectual  dis- 
crimination, and  are  materialistic  in  their  deductions. 

Their  faults  are  self-gratification,  pride,  love  of  external  things, 
egotism,  and  a  tendency  to  criticize. 

OCCUPATION:  People  born  under  this  sign  makd  good  chemists, 
writers,  politicians,  and  lawyers. 

MARRIAGE:  Marriage  with  people  born  under  the  sign  of  Virgo, 
Scorpio,  Pisces,  Capricorn,  Taurus  or  Cancer  is  most  likely  to 
prove  harmonious. 
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LIBRA— THE  SCALES 

September  23  to  October  23 

Under  this  sign  were  born  Franz  Liszt,  Lord  Nelson,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Jenny  Lind,  and  George  Bancroft. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  people  are  fair  in  their  judgments 
and  when  guided  by  their  intuition  can  seldom  be  deceived  by 
others.  They  love  society  and  amusement,  and  make  good  stu- 
dents of  mathematics,  dramatics,  and  the  fine  arts.  They  are 
energetic,  proud,  conservative,  and  good  speculators.  They  love 
home  life  and  are  sympathetic  toward  the  weak.  They  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  often  rise  to  great  heights.  They  have  inquisitive 
minds  and  are  fond  of  scientific  pursuits.  They  are  original  in 
their  ideas  and  not  successful  in  following  those  of  others,  but 
good  at  completing  unfinished  work  if  permitted  to  do  so  in  their 
own  way.  They  handle  large  business  matters  capably.  They 
are  generous  and  kind-hearted. 

Their  faults  are  impatience,  pride,  desire  for  praise,  sensitive- 
ness to  little  slights,  untidiness,  and  egotism. 

OCCUPATION:  Under  this  sign  people  are  successful  in  almost 
any  undertaking.  They  make  good  salesmen,  buyers,  speculators, 
and  lawyers. 

MARRIAGE:  Libra  people  should  not  marry  those  born  under 
the  sign  of  Pisces  or  of  Virgo.  Those  born  under  the  signs  of 
Gemini,  Sagittarius,  Aquarius,  Aries,  or  Leo  will  bring  the  great- 
est harmony. 

SCORPIO— THE  SCORPION 
October  23  to  November  22 

Robert  L.  Stevenson,  Marie  Antoinette,  Maude  Adams,  Pade- 
rewski,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  Edwin  Booth  were  born  under  the 
sign  of  the  Scorpion. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  people  are  physically  robust.  They 
are  slender  in  youth,  gaining  weight  in  later  years.  Scorpio  people 
are  secretive,  with  great  self-control  and  reserve.  They  are  ag- 
gressive, with  keen  perceptions,  and  a  silent,  dignified  manner. 
They  respect  persons  of  wealth  and  renown,  and  are  critical  of 
personal  appearances.  They  are  skillful  with  their  hands  and 
possess  great  will  power.  Scorpio  people  are  brilliant  talkers  and 
keenly  imaginative.  They  derive  greater  pleasure  in  doing  a  task 
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rather  than  in  completing  one,  though  they  never  leave  any  work 
unfinished.  They  are  mentally  alert,  and  inclined  toward  sed- 
entary pursuits.  They  usually  acquire  wealth. 

Their  faults  are  jealousy,  fault-finding,  love  of  flattery,  selfish- 
ness, gluttony,  and  indolence. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  make  good  government  officials, 
doctors,  ministers,  and  superintendents. 

MARRIAGE:  Marriage  with  those  born  under  Virgo,  Pisces,  or 
Capricorn  will  prove  harmonious. 

SAGITTARIUS— THE  ARCHER 

November  22  to  December  21. 

Under  this  sign  were  born  George  Eliot,  Phillips  Brooks,  John 
G.  Whittier,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Mark  Twain,  and  Thomas  Car- 
lyle. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  people  have  tremendous  energy,  keen 
mental  ability,  and  discrimination.  They  face  a  danger  with 
courage  and  self-reliance,  and  they  suffer  often  from  the  ingrati- 
tude of  others.  They  are  neat  and  orderly,  and  conserve  wealth 
easily.  They  think  and  act  quickly,  and  are  jovial  and  warm- 
hearted. They  long  to  be  of  use  to  humanity,  but  are  impatient 
of  those  less  gifted  and  slower  in  thought  and  action.  They  not 
only  want  to  succeed,  but  want  their  friends  to  succeed  with 
them.  Marriage  is  a  sacred  thing  to  them  and  half  their  joy  in 
life  depends  on  a  happy  marriage.  They  are  good  friends  and 
bitter  enemies.  They  keep  a  confidence  and  are  often  the  most 
charming  people  on  earth. 

Their  faults  are  lack  of  self-control,  quick,  sarcastic  speech, 
failure  to  consider  the  feelings  of  others,  quickness  to  anger, 
nervousness,  and  over- taxing  their  physical  strength.  Sagittarius 
people  are  inclined  to  confide  in  everyone. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  make  excellent  financiers.  They 
are  successful  in  almost  anything  they  attempt,  having  an  en- 
ormous capacity  for  work.  They  make  good  ministers  and  lawyers, 
and  excellent  actors  and  musicians. 

MARRIAGE:  Sagittarius  people  usually  marry  twice.  They  are 
apt  to  rush  into  the  first  marriage  on  impulse  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  exceedingly  careful  in  selecting  a  mate.  Aries,  Leo,  Sagit- 
tarius, Libra,  or  Aquarius  will  bring  the  most  harmony. 
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CAPRICORN— THE  GOAT 

December  21  to  January  20. 

People  born  under  this  sign  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  Daniel 
Webster,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Capricorn  people  are  either  very  optimistic 
or  quite  pessimistic.  They  have  many  ups  and  downs  in  life. 
They  can  be  extremely  gay  or  extremely  despondent  with  no 
reason  for  either  mood.  They  are  independent  and  proud  and 
admire  intellectual  attainments.  They  do  not  act  on  impulse 
and  are  never  demonstrative.  They  can  never  be  won  to  an 
opinion  by  argument.  They  are  fond  of  all  beautiful  things  and 
love  to  surround  themselves  with  luxuries.  They  are  not  always 
cautious  in  their  investments,  but  they  are  excellent  organizers 
and  capable  of  overcoming  all  obstacles. 

Their  faults  are  lack  of  self-control,  arrogance,  love  of  show 
and  luxury,  and  selfishness. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  make  good  teachers,  managers,  serv- 
ants, lawyers,  and  ministers. 

MARRIAGE:  Marriage  with  those  born  under  the  sign  of  Virgo, 
Scorpio,  Aries,  Pisces,  or  Sagittarius  will  prove  harmonious. 


AQUARIUS— THE  WATER  BEARER 

January  20  to  February  19. 

Some  famous  persons  born  under  this  sign  were  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Robert  Burns,  Charles  Darwin,  William  McKinley,  Byron, 
and  Mendelssohn. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  people  possess  good  memories,  ex- 
cellent taste,  and  an  understanding  of  human  nature.  They  have 
great  magnetic  power,  and  are  honorable  and  loyal  to  their  friends. 
They  are  inclined  to  break  promises  and  to  procrastinate,  but 
always  regret  such  errors.  They  become  ill  when  their  surround- 
ings are  not  harmonious.  They  are  great  seekers  of  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  and  possess  the  mystical  power  of  healing  to  a  high 
degree.  These  people  inspire  others  to  accomplish  better  things, 
and  are  dignified  and  pure  in  thought  and  deed.  They  meet  all 
misfortune  with  courage  but  are  annoyed  by  the  little  troubles 
of  life.  They  should  study  metaphysics,  which  will  strongly  ap- 
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peal  to  them,  and  should  develop  confidence  in  their  splendid 
abilities. 

Their  faults  are  indolence,  procrastination,  lack  of  punctuality, 
and  failure  to  keep  a  promise. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  make  excellent  artists,  scientists, 
spiritual  leaders,  musicians,  social  leaders,  and  financiers. 

MARRIAGE:  Marriage  with  people  bom  under  the  sign  of  Leo, 
Aries,  Gemini,  Libra,  Sagittarius  and  Aquarius  will  prove  har- 
monious. 

PISCES— THE  FISHES 

February  19  to  March  21. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Copernicus,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Chopin  and  Victor  Hugo  were  born  under  the  sign  of  Pisces. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  people  are  generous.  They  form 
quick  attachments  and  will  continue  a  friendship  for  years,  even 
though  they  have  lost  all  interest  in  it,  thinking  that  by  so  doing 
they  benefit  the  friend.  They  like  money  for  money's  sake  and 
enjoy  beautifying  the  home.  They  are  untidy  and  lacking  in  self- 
confidence.  They  are  attractive  people,  with  clean  minds  and 
an  admiration  for  intellectual  attainments.  They  never  boast, 
and  are  very  trustworthy. 

Their  faults  are  lack  of  self-confidence,  untidiness,  impatience, 
stubbornness,  and  lack  of  attention. 

OCCUPATION:  These  people  make  good  mechanics,  writers, 
philosophers,  agriculturists,  lawyers,  and  manufacturers. 

MARRIAGE  :  Marriage  with  people  born  under  the  sign  of  Capri- 
corn, Taurus,  Virgo,  Cancer,  or  Scorpio  would  prove  harmonious. 
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United  States  Interest  Laws 
and  Statutes  of  Limitation 


INTEREST  LAWS 


STATUTES  OF  LIMITATIONS 


State  and 
Territories 

Legal 
Rate 
(Per 
Cent) 

Rate 
Allowed 
by 
Contract 
(Per 
Cent) 

Judg- 
ments, 
Years 

Notes, 
Years 

Open 
Accounts, 
Years 

Alabama 

8 

8 

20 

6 

3 

Alaska 

8 

12 

10 

6 

6 

Arkansas 

6  to  10 

OtolO 

10 

5 

3 

Arizona 

6 

10 

-  5 

6 

3 

California 

7      ' 

12 

5 

4 

4 

Colorado 

8 

12 

20 

6 

6 

Connecticut 

6 

6 

(E) 

6 

6 

Delaware 

6 

6 

(10)F 

6 

3 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

6 

8 

12 

3 

3 

Florida 

8 

10 

20 

S(K) 

3 

Georgia 

7 

8 

7 

6 

4(K) 

Hawaii 

8 

12 

20 

6 

6 

Idaho 

7 

10 

6 

5 

4 

Illinois 

5 

7 

7 

10 

S 

Indiana 

6(0) 

8(P) 

20 

10 

6(Q) 

Iowa 

6 

8 

20 

10 

5 

Kansas 

6 

10 

S 

S 

3 

Kentucky 

6 

6 

5 

IS 

2 

Louisiana 

5 

8 

10 

S 

3 

Maine 

6 

any  rate 

6-20 

6-20 

6 

Maryland 

6 

6 

12 

3 

3 

Massachusetts 

6 

anv  rate 

6(G) 

6 

6 

Michigan 

5 

7 

10 

6 

6 

Minnesota 

6 

8 

10 

6 

6 

Mississippi 

6 

8 

7 

6 

3 

Missouri 

6 

8 

10 

10 

S 

Montana 

8 

10 

10 

8 

S 

Nebraska 

7 

10 

5 

S 

4 

Nevada 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

New  Hampshire 

6 

6(A) 

20 

6 

6 

New  Jersey 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

New  Mexico 

10 

12 

7 

6 

4 

New  York 

6 

6(B) 

20(H) 

6 

6(N) 

North  Carolina 

6 

6 

10 

3 

3 

North  Dakota 

6 

9 

10 

6 

6 

Ohio 

6 

8 

21 

IS 

6 

Oklahoma 

6 

10 

5 

5 

3 

Oregon 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Pennsylvania 

6 

6 

5(1) 

6(K) 

6 

Porto  Rico 

6 

K2(C) 

5 

3 

3 
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STATUTES   OF  LIMITATIONS 


State  and 

Legal 

Rate 

Judg- 

Notes, 

Open 

Territories 

Rate 

Allowed 

ments 

Years 

Accounts, 

(Per 

by 

Years 

Years 

Cent) 

Contract 

(Per 

Cent) 

Rhode  Island 

6  (A) 

any  rate 

20 

6 

6 

South  Carolina 

7 

8 

10 

6 

6 

South  Dakota 

7 

10 

20 

6 

6 

Tennessee 

6 

6 

10 

6 

6 

Texas 

6 

10 

10 

4 

2 

Utah 

8 

12 

8 

6 

4 

Vermont 

6 

(D) 

6 

6(L) 

6 

Virginia 

6 

6 

20 

S(M) 

3 

Washington 

6 

12 

6 

6 

3 

West  Virginia 

6 

6 

10 

10 

5 

Wisconsin 

6 

10 

20(J) 

6 

6 

Wyoming 

7 

10 

10 

10 

8 

The  above  generally  subject  to  change  by  the  state  legislatures. 

(A) — Unless  a  different  rate  is  expressly  stipulated. 

(B) — New  York  has  legalized  any  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans  of  $5,000.00 

or  upward  on  collateral  security. 
(C) — Pawnbrokers,  4  per  cent  per  month. 
(D)— No  statute. 
(E)— No  limit. 
(F) — Subject  to  renewal. 
(G) — Witnessed,  twenty  years. 
(H) — Not  of  record,  six  years. 

(I) — Ceases  to  be  a  lien  after  the  period  unless  revived. 
(J) — Justice  Court  judgments,  six  years. 
(K) — Under  seal,  twenty  years. 

(L) — Except  witnessed  promissory  note,  fourteen  years. 
(M) — Under  seal,  ten  years. 
(N) — Six  years  from  last  item  on  either  side. 
(O) — When  parties  do  not  agree  on  the  rate. 
(F) — Maximum.    Valid  only  when  contract  in  writing  over  6TA. 
(Q) — On  accounts  and  contracts  not  in  writing;  cause  of  action  deemed  to 

have  accrued  from  the  date  of  the  last  item  proved  in  the  account  on 

either  side. 

Itf  New  York  state  a  judgment  ceases  after  ten  years  to  be  a  lien  on  real 

estate. 
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Calculation  of  Interest 

RULE:   Multiply  the  principal  by  as  many  hundredths  as  there 
are  days  and  then  divide  as  follows: 
Per  cent  Divide  by 


5  

72 

6    

60 

7  

52 

8  

45 

9  

40 

10  

36 

12  

30 

EXAMPLE:   Interest  on  $1 

00  for  90  days  at  5  per  cent:    100  x 

90=90.00  divided  by  72=1.25   (dollars  and  cents). 

Interest  on  $1  for  30  days  at  6  per  cent:  1  x  .30=.30  divided 
by  60=  .005  (5  mills) 

TABLE:  Showing  the  number  of  days  from  any  date  in  one 
month  to  the  same  date  in  any  other  month. 

From     >,       b  4S  .?      Jl 

1      9  1 


To 

S 

JD 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^? 

3 

< 

I 

S 

5 

1 

January 

365 

31 

59 

90 

120 

151 

181 

212 

243 

273 

304 

334 

February 

334 

365 

28 

59 

89 

120 

150 

181 

212 

242 

273 

303 

March 

306 

337 

365 

31 

61 

92 

122 

153 

184 

214 

245 

275 

April 

275 

306 

334 

365 

30 

61 

91 

122 

153 

183 

214 

244 

May 

245 

276 

304 

335 

365 

31 

61 

92 

123 

153 

184 

214 

June 

214 

245 

273 

304 

334 

365 

30 

61 

92 

122 

153 

183 

July 

184 

215 

243 

274 

304 

335 

365 

31 

62 

92 

123 

153 

August 

153 

184 

212 

243 

273 

304 

334 

365 

31 

61 

92 

122 

September 

122 

153 

181 

212 

242 

273 

303 

334 

365 

30 

61 

91 

October 

92 

123 

151 

182 

212 

243 

273 

304 

335 

365 

31 

61 

November       61       92     120     151     181     212     242     273     304    334    365      30 
December       31       62       90     121     151     182     212     243     274    304    335     365 

EXAMPLE:  How  many  days  from  April  second  to  September 
second?  Find  April  in  the  left  column  and  September  at  the  top. 
In  the  angle  is  153.  In  leap  year  add  one  day  if  February  is 
included. 
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Data  on  American  and  Foreign  Magazines 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINES 


Name 


Per  Year     Per  Copy 


Approximate  Date 
Issued 


Ace  High  $  .15 

Adventure $  1.50  .15 

Aero  Digest  3.00  .35            1st 

All  Detective  1.00  .10 

All  Western   1.00  .10 

American  Boy 2.00  .20            20th 

American  Builder  and 

Building  Age  2.00  .25            1st 

American  Cookery  (10  nos.) 1.50  .15             25th 

American  Federationist 2.00  .20            10th 

American  Forests  4.00  .35            1st 

American   Golfer    3.00  .25            1st 

American  Hairdresser   3.00  .35            15th 

American  Home   1.00  .10            20th 

American  Kennel  Gazette 4.00  .50            30th 

American  Lawn  Tennis 

(15  nos.)    4.00  .35            20th 

American  Magazine  2.50  .25            20th 

American  Magazine  of  Art 5.00  .50            25th 

American  Mercury 5.00  .50            25th 

American  Motorcyclist  and 

Bicyclist   2.00  .25            1st 

American  Photography 2.50  .25            20th 

American  Pigeon  Keeper 1.50  .15            20th 

American  Poultry  Journal .10  1st 

American  Printer  3.00  .25 

American  Review  (10  nos.) 4.00  .40 

American  Spectator .10 

Antiques  5.00  .50 

Aquarium,   The    2.00  .20 

Architectural   Record    3.00  .50             5th 

Arena  and  Strength 1.50  .15 

Arts  and  Decoration  6.00  .35            23rd 

Asia  6.00  .35            15th 

Atlantic   Monthly    4.00  .40            20th 

Author  and  Journalist 2.00  .20            25th 

Automobile  Digest  (U.  S.) 2.00  .20            1st 

Aviation  3.00  .35 

Babson's  Financial  Service 120.00 

Ballyhoo 1.50  .15            Last  Thursday 

Baseball  Magazine  2.00  .20            5th 

Best  Detective    2.00  .20            Third  Wednesday 

Black  Mask 2.00  .20             12th 

Blue  Book  Magazine 1.50  .15            1st 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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MONTHLY  MAGAZINES— continued 


Name 


Per  Year     Per  Copy 


Approximate  Date 
Issued 


Boiler  Maker    $2.00        $  .35             25th 

Boys'  Life   1.00  .10            22nd 

Breezy  Stories  and  Young's 

Magazine    2.00  .20 

Bridge  World   3.50  .35 

Bus  Transportation  2.00  .25            25th 

Calif ornia  Arts  &  Architecture ..  2.50  .25 

Camera,  The  2.50  .25            26th 

Camera  Craft   2.00  .20            26th 

Canadian  Bookman 2.25  .25 

Canadian  Geographical  Journal.  3.00  .35 

Canadian  Home  Journal 1.00  .10            20th 

Canadian  Homes  &  Gardens...  2.00  .35 

Canadian  Magazine  1.50  .10            1st 

Canadian  Poultry  Review 1.00  2  yrs  .10             15th 

Canadian  Power   Boating 1.00  .25 

Catholic   World    4.00  .40            25th 

Central  States  Guide 2.50  .25             1st 

Chain  Store  Age 3.00  .25 

Chatelaine    1.00  .10 

Chemical  and  Metallurgical 

Engineering    3.00  .35             18th 

Child  Life   2.25  .25             25th 

College  Humor   1.50  .25             15th 

Confectioner's  Journal   3.00  .35            1st 

Congressional  Digest  (10  nos.) . .  5.00  .50            1st 

Constructor,  The  1.00  .15            10th 

Correct  English  and  Current 

Literary   Review    2.50  .25             5th 

Cosmopolitan    2.50  .25             10th 

Country  Gentlemen  (3  yrs.) 1.00  .05            3rd  Tuesday 

Country  Life    5.00  .50             1st 

Current  History  Magazine 3.00  .25 

Delineator    1.00  .10            20th 

Design-Keramic  Studio  (linos.).  6.00  .60            15th 

Display  World   3.00  .30             15th 

Doc  Savage  1.00  .10            3rd  Friday 

Dogdom    2.00  .20            1st 

Dog  Fancier    2.00  .20             1st 

Dog  News   2.00  .20             1st 

Dog  World    2.00  .20 

Druggist's  Circular 3.00  .25             1st 

Electric  Journal   2.00  .25             1st 

Engineering  &  Mining 

Journal 3.00  .50 

Electrical  Merchandising 1.00  .25            1st 

Esquire  5.00  .50             15th 

Etude  Music  Magazine 2.00  .25            1st 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Name 


Per  Year    Per  Copy 


Approximate  Date 
Issued 


Everybody's  Poultry 

Magazine    $  .10 

Family   Journal    $2.00  .20  15th 

Field  and   Stream    2.50  .25  10th 

Film  Fun   2.00  .20  3rd 

Five  Novels  2.40  .20  15th 

Flower  Grower 2.00  .20 

Ford  Dealer  and  Service  Field ..  2.00  .25  25th 

Forecast    2.00  .25  28th 

Forum    4.00  .35  20th 

Foundry   2.00  .25  15th 

Fur-Fish-Game  2.00  .25  25th 

Golf  Illustrated 5.00  .50  1st 

Good  Business    1.50  .15  25th 

Good  Health 2.50  .25  1st 

Good  Housekeeping 2.50  .25  25th 

Grit  &  Steel 1.50  .15 

Harper's  Bazar  4.00  .50  30th 

Harper's   Magazine    4.00  .40  20th 

Health  Culture   2.00  .20  1st 

Homiletic   Review    3.00  .30  26th 

House  and  Garden    3.00  .35  20th 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper    2.00  .25  20th 

Hunting  &  Fishing 50  .05  10th 

Hygeia    2.50  .25  1st 

Ice  and  Refrigeration  3.00  .35  1st 

Independent  Salesman 25  .05 

Inland   Printer    4.00  .40  1st 

Jacob's  Bank  Monthly 2.00  .25  1st 

Judge    1.50  .15 

Junior  Home  Magazine  2.50  .25  1st 

Kennel   &   Bench 2.00  .20  14th 

Kennel  Review  2.00  .20  1st 

Knowledge  3.00  .25 

Ladies'  Home  Journal   1.00  .10  2nd  Friday 

La    Hacienda    3.00  .25  10th 

Life   1.50  .15 

Living  Age 6.00  .50 

Manufacturer's  Record 10.50  .25 

Marine  Engineering 3.00  .35  1st 

Marine  Review 3.00  .35  20th 

Mayfair    (Canadian)     2.00  .35 

McCalPs  Magazine 1.00  .10  10th 

Merchants'  Record  and  Show 

Window    3.00  .35  1st 

Metronome    2.00  .25 

Modern   Psychologist    3.00  .25  21st 

Modern  Screen  1.20  .10 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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MONTHLY  MAGAZINES— continued 

Name                                                          Per  Year  Per  Copy         Approximate  Date 
Issued 

Modern  Thinker   $3.00  $.25  21st 

Motion  Picture  Magazine 1.50  .15  28th 

Motor   Boat    2.00  .20 

Motor  Boating  3.00  .35  1st 

Motorship    3.00  .35  25th 

Movie  Classic  1.00  .10  10th 

Musical  America  (20  nos.) 3.00  .20 

Musical  Digest   2.00  .25  15th 

Musician    3.00  .25  1st 

National  Geographic  Magazine ..     3.50  .50  1st 

National  Home  Monthly 1.00  .10 

National  Magazine   3.00  .15  15th 

National  Republic  Magazine...     2.00  .25 

National  Sportsman 50  .10  15th 

Nature  Magazine  3.00  .35 

Nautilus   1.50  .20  25th 

Needlecraft    50  .10  15th 

New  Current  Digest  3.00  .25  21st 

New  England  Sportsman 1.00  .10 

New  Outlook   3.00  .25  1st 

North  American  Review 4.00  .40  20th 

Northwest  Poultry  Journal 1.00  .10  25th 

Official  Guide  of  Railways 18.00  3.00  1st 

Open  Road  for  Boys 1.00  .10  20th 

Our  Army   3.00  .25 

Pacific  Fisherman    3.00  .25  1st 

Pacific  Motor  Boat 3.00  .25  1st 

Pan-American  Bulletin   2.00  .25 

Pencil  Points 3.00  .35  1st 

Photoplay  Magazine  2.50  .25  10th 

Physical  Culture 1.50  .15  5th 

Pictorial  Review    1.00  .10  12th 

Picture  Play    1.00  .10  29th 

Pigeon  News  1.00  .10  10th 

Play  Mate  1.50  .15  20th 

Poetry 3.00  .25  10th 

Polo    5.00  .50 

Popular  Aviation    2.50  .25 

Popular  Mechanics   2.50  .25  1st 

Popular  Science  Monthly 1.50  .15  2nd 

Poultry  Herald 25  .05  1st 

Poultry  Item 35  .15  1st 

Poultry  Keeper 25  .05  1st 

Power  (13  nos.)    3.00  .35 

Power  Boating  2.00  .25  25th 

Practical  Druggist    2.00  .25  25th 

Premium  Practice   3.00  .30 

Printers'  Ink  Monthly   2.00  .25  10th 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Name 

Per  Year 

Per  Copy 

Approximate  Date 

Issued 

Progress    

$2.00 

$   .15 

25th 

Psychology    

3.00 

.25 

15th 

Radio  Stars  

1.20 

.10 

1st 

Railroad    Stories    

1.50 

.15 

1st 

Railway  Electrical  Engineer  

2.00 

.35 

1st 

Rangeland  Love  Stories  

1.80 

.20 

Reader's  Digest    

3.00 

.25 

Reader's  Rapid  Review  

1.50 

.15 

Real  Detective   

2.50 

.25 

15th 

Redbook  Magazine   

2.50 

.25 

5th 

Review  of  Reviews    

3.00 

.25 

1st 

Rod  &  Gun  &  Canadian  Silver 

Fox  News    

2.00 

.25 

20th 

Rudder   

3.00 

.35 

24th 

Russell's  Railway  and  Motion 

Bus  Guide  &  Hotel  Directory. 

2.50 

.25 

Safety  Engineering    

3.00 

.25 

25th 

School  Art  Magazine  

3.00 

.40 

20th 

Scientific  American   

4.00 

.35 

20th 

Scientific  Monthly  

5.00 

.50 

24th 

Screen   Romances    

2.50 

.25 

3rd 

Scribner's  Magazine  

4.00 

.35 

18th 

Shadoplay    

1.00 

.10 

Signs  of  the  Times  

3.00 

.30 

1st 

Sky  Fighters  

1.20 

.10 

Specialty  Salesman's  Magazine.  . 

1.50 

.15 

25th 

Sports   Afield    

1.00 

.15 

10th 

Sportsman    

4.00 

.50 

1st 

Sportsman   Pilot    

3.00 

.35 

Spur    

4.00 

.50 

S-M 

Squadron    

1.80 

.15 

1st 

Stage,   The    

2.50 

.25 

St.  Nicholas    

3.00 

.25 

1st 

Story  

2.50 

.25 

15th  B-M 

Sunset  Magazine    

.50 

.10 

System  &  Management  Methods  . 

3.00 

.35 

Theatre  Arts  Monthly  

5.00 

.50 

20th 

Top  Notch  Magazine  

1.00 

.15 

3rd  Friday  S-M 

Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital 

Review   

3.50 

.35 

1st 

Travel  

4.00 

.35 

22nd 

True  Confessions  

2.50 

.10 

1st 

True  Detective  Mysteries  

2.50 

.25 

True  Experiences   

1.00 

.10 

True  Romances  

1.50 

.15 

23rd 

True  Story    

1.50 

.15 

5th 

Truth   Seeker    

1.00 

.10 

U.  S.  Air  Service  

3.00 

.25 

1st 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Name 

Per  Year 

Per  Copy 

Approximate  Date 

Issued 

Unity  Daily  Word  

$1.50 

$  .15 

25th 

Unity  Magazine  

1.50 

.15 

25th 

Universal  Model  Airplane  News. 

1.65 

.20 

University  (10  nos.)    

2.50 

.25 

Vanity  Fair  

3.00 

.35 

25th 

War  Birds  

1.00 

.10 

10th  B-M 

Wee  Wisdom  

1.50 

.15 

Weird  Tales   

3.00 

.25 

1st 

West    

2.00 

.20 

5th 

West  Coast  Lumberman  

3.00 

.25 

White's  Radio  Log  

.35 

.10 

Q 

Woman's  Home  Companion  

1.00 

.10 

20th 

Writer,  The  

3.00 

.25 

1st 

Writer's  Digest  

2.00 

.20 

1st 

Writer's  Monthly,  The  

2.00 

.20 

15th 

Writer's  Review  

1.00 

.15 

Yachting    

4.00 

.35 

1st 

WEEKLY  MAGAZINES 

Advocate    

$  1.00 

$  .05 

Saturday 

All  Story  

3.00 

.15 

Wednesday  S-M 

America    

4.00 

.10 

Saturday 

American  Field  

5.00 

.15 

Saturday 

American  Horse  Breeder,  The  .  .  . 

4.00 

.15 

Wednesday 

American   Sportsman    

3.00 

.10 

Thursday 

Annalist,  The    

7.00 

.20 

Argosy    

4.00 

.10 

Wednesday 

Army  and  Navy  Journal  

6.00 

.20 

Saturday 

Army  and  Navy  Register  

4.00 

.15 

Saturday 

Bank  &  Tradesman  

10.00 

.25 

Saturday 

Barren's  Weekly  

10.00 

.25 

Saturday 

Billboard,  The    

3.00 

.15 

Saturday 

Business  Week  

5.00 

.20 

Saturday 

Catholic  News   

2.00 

.05 

Saturday 

Chief  

2.00 

.05 

Friday 

Collier's  Weekly    

2.00 

.05 

Friday 

Commonweal    

5.00 

.10 

Wednesday 

Detective  Fiction  Weekly  

4.00 

.10 

Wednesday 

Deutsch-Amerika    

4.50 

.10 

Wednesday 

Editor  &  Publisher  and  Fourth 

Estate   

4.00 

.10 

Wednesday 

Electrical  World    

5.00 

.25 

Saturday 

Engineering  News-Record   

5.00 

.25 

Thursday 

Financial  World  

10.00 

.25 

Tuesday 

Gaelic  American  

2.50 

.05 

Thursday 

Irish  World  

2.50 

.05 

Wednesday 

Liberty  

2.00 

.05 

Wednesday 

Literary   Digest    

4.00 

.10 

Thursday 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Name 


Per  Year     Per  Copy 


Approximate  Date 
Issued 


Love  Story   Magazine    $6.00        $  .15  Wednesday 

Mid- Week   Pictorial    4.00  .10  Wednesday 

Musical  Courier  5.00  .15  Thursday 

Nation,  The 5.00  .15  Thursday 

New  Republic,  The 5.00  .15  Thursday 

New  Yorker,  The 5.00  .15  Thursday 

Northwestern  Miller 3.00  .15  Saturday 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal 6.00  .15  Thursday 

Pathfinder,  The   1.00  .05  Tuesday 

Printer's  Ink  3.00  .10  Friday 

Radio  World 6.00  .15  Wednesday 

Railway  Age  6.00  .25  Friday 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  The 

(U.  S.  Edition)    2.00  .05  Tuesday 

Saturday  Night    6.00  .10  Tuesday 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature ..  3.50  .10  Friday 

Sporting  News  (in  U.  S.) .10  Thursday 

Sportsman's  Review   4.00  .15  Thursday 

Stamps    1.00  .10 

Time  5.00  .15  Friday 

Tobacco  Leaf  4.00  .20  Saturday 

Variety   6.00  .15  Thursday 

Western  Story 6.00  .15  Friday 

Wild  West  Weekly 6.00  .15  Wednesday 

World  Wide    3.50  .10  Friday 

Zit's  Theatrical  Newspaper 4.00  .10  Thursday 

SEMI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINES 

Complete  Stories $  4.00        $  .20  2nd  &  4th  Friday 

Detective  Story    3.00  .15  1st  &  3rd  Friday 

Editor,  The 4.00  .20  15-30 

Forbes  Magazine   5.00  .25  1-15 

MacLean's  Magazine  ...: 2.00  .10  1-15 

Our  Navy   5.00  .25  1-15 

Short   Stories    5.00  .25  10-25 

Sport  Story  Magazine 3.00  .15  2nd  &  4th  Friday 

The  Shadow   2.00  .10  2nd  &  4th  Friday 

Town  and  Country 7.50  .50  1-15 

Vogue   5.00  .35  15-30 

Yale  Record  (14  nos.) 3.00  .25  1st  &  3rd  Wednesday 

BI-WEEKLY,  BI-MONTHLY,  ETC.,  MAGAZINES 

Action  Stories  (B-M) $1.25        $  .20  Thursday 

Advertising  and  Selling 

(Fortnightly)    3.00  .15 

American  Architect  1.50  .50 

American  Machinist  (B-M) 3.00  35  Thursday 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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BI-WEEKLY,  BI-MONTHLY,  ETC.,  MAGAZINES— continued 


Name 


Per  Year     Per  Copy 


Approximate  Date 
Issued 


Bird  Lore  (B-M)  $1.50  $  .30            Thursday 

Frontier  Stories   1.25  .20            15th 

Home  Craftsman  (B-M)    1.00  .10 

Lariat  Story  Magazine  (B-M) ..     1.25  .20             15th 

Magazine  of  Wall  Street  (B-M) .     7.50  .35            Thursday 

McCall  Fashion  Book 90  .15 

Natural  History   (B-M)    3.00  .50 

Ranch  Romances    (B-M)    4.00  .20            2nd  &  4th  Friday 

Rider  and  Driver  (B-M)  5.00  .25            Saturday 

Rural  New  Yorker  (B-M) 50  .05 

Sweetheart  Stories   (B-W) 1.20  .10 

Vogue  Pattern  Book  (B-M)...     1.50  .35 

QUARTERLY,  ETC.,  MAGAZINES 

Foreign  Affairs  $  5.00  $1.25 

Harvard  Theological  Review...     3.00  1.00 

Magic  Carpet  Magazine 1.00  .25 

Musical  Quarterly   3.00  .75 

Pictorial  Review  Fashion  Book. .     1.00  .25 

Star  Novels  Quarterly 1.00  .25 

Yale  Review   " 4.00  1.00 

FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS 
ENGLISH  WEEKLY 

Answers    $  4.10  $  .10 

Auto    Car    9.25  .25 

Bystander 14.00  .30 

Daily  Mirror  Weekly 11.30  .25 

Daily  Sketch  Weekly 11.00  .25 

Field    18.45  .35 

G.  K's  Weekly 6.90  .25 

Flight    9.35  .25 

Illustrated  London  News  13.50  .30 

Illustrated  Sporting  and 

Dramatic    16.00  .35 

John  O'London 4.15  .10 

Motorcycle 6.35  .20 

Observer  4.95  .10 

Passing  Show   4.40  .10 

Puck    3.85  .10 

Punch    8.00  .25 

Renold's  Newspaper    4.40  .10 

Spectator    7.95  .25 

Sphere    13.75  .35 

Tatler    13.75  .35 

Times  Weekly  Edition 6.00  .20 

Times  (Literary  Supplement)    . .     4.15  .15 

Tid  Bits   3.30  .10 
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ENGLISH  MONTHLY 

Name                                                          Per  Year  Per  Copy 

Blue  Peter   $  3.85  $  .30 

Britannia  &   Eve 4.70  .35 

Child  Education  4.40  .35 

Children's  Dress 2.25  .20 

Commercial  Art  and  Industry..  3.50  .35 

Connoiseur    7.00  .75 

Corn  Hill  Magazine 5.20  .35 

Family  Herald   2.75  .25 

Family  Journal 2.00  .20 

Grand   Magazine    2.75  .25 

Hibbert  Journal  3.30  .75 

London    Mercury    3.25  .30 

London   Opinion    2.75  .25 

Reviews  of  Reviews  3.85  .25 

Story-Teller .35 

Strand .35 

Television     3.30  .35 

Weldon's  Home  Dressmaker....  2.25  .20 

Weldon's  Ladies  Journal 2.50  .20 

Weldon's  Practical  Needlework..  1.95  .20 

Wide  World   3.60  .30 

Yachting  Monthly  6.05  .75 


GERMAN  WEEKLY 

Berliner  Illustrierte  Zeitung $  7.35  $  .15 

Fliegende  Blaetter   4.85  .10 

Gartenlaube  8.00  .15 

Hamburger  Illustrierte    7.35  .15 

Jugent    13.35  .25 

Lustige  Blaetter   13.35  .25 

Leipziger  111.  Zeitung 20.00  .40 

Simplicissimus   12.00  .25 

Woche,  The  7.35  .15 


GERMAN  MONTHLY 

Buch  Fur  Alle $  6.00        $  .20 

Das  Magazine  6.70  .40 

Die  Dame  (S-M) 12.70  .40 

Revue  des  Monats 6.70  40 

Sport  in  Bild  (S-M) 13.35  .40 

Velhagen  &  Klasings 12.70 

Westerman's  Monatshefte 11.20  .70 

Wiener  Magazine  6.70  .40 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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FRENCH  MAGAZINES 

Name  Per  Year    Per  Copy 

Art  et  Industries $  8.70        $  .60 

Femina   7.30  .75 

Je  Sais  Tout  6.00  .50 

L'Art  et  La  Mode 21.38  .75 

La  Science  et  La  Vie 6.00  .45 

Lectures  Pour  Tous 6.00  .50 

L'lllustration  21.35  .40 

Le  Jardin  Des  Modes 6.00  .75 

ITALIAN  MAGAZINES 

L'lllustrazione  $23.35        $  .45 

Q— Quarterly.  B-M— Bi-Monthly. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Legal  Holidays  in  the  Various  States 

January  1 — New  Year's  Day  (observed  in  all  the  states, 

territories  and  colonial  possessions). 

January  8 — Battle  of  New  Orleans  (observed  in  Louisiana) . 

January  19 — R.  E.  Lee's  Birthday  (observed  in  Alabama, 

Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia) . 

February  12 — Lincoln's  Birthday  (observed  in  Alaska,  Cali- 

fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Louisiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  observed  by  gover- 
nor's proclamation  in  Massachusetts). 

February  12 — Georgia  Day  (observed  in  that  state  only. 

Date  of  Oglethorpe's  landing  in  1733). 

February  14 — Admission  Day  (observed  in  Arizona). 
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February  22 — Washington's  Birthday  (observed  in  all  the 

states,  territories  and  possessions). 

March  2 — Sam  Houston  Memorial  Day  (observed  in 

Texas). 

March  A — Inauguration  Day  (once  every  4  years  in  the 

District  of  Columbia  only) . 

March  22 — Emancipation  Day  (observed  in  Porto  Rico). 

March  25 — Maryland  Day  (observed  in  that  state  only). 

March  30 — Sward  Day  (observed  in  Alaska). 

April  12 — Date  of  passage  of  Halifax  Resolutions  (cele- 

brated in  North  Carolina). 

April  13 — Birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (celebrated  in 

Alabama). 

April  16 — De  Diego's  Birthday  (celebrated  in  Porto 

Rico). 

April  19 — Observed  as  Patriots'  Day  (in  Maine  and 

Massachusetts) . 

April  (Third  Tuesday) — State  elections  (in  Louisiana). 

April  21 — Anniversary  of  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  (cele- 

brated in  Texas). 

April  26 — Confederate  Memorial  Day  (celebrated  in 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi). 

May  1 — Labor  Day  (observed  in  the  Philippines). 

May  10 — Confederate  Memorial  Day  (observed  in  Ken- 

tucky and  North  Carolina) . 

May  20 — Anniversary  signing  of  Mecklenburg  Declara- 

tion of  Independence  (observed  in  North  Caro- 
lina). 

May  30 — Decoration  or  Memorial  Day  (observed  in  all 

states  and  possessions,  except  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas). 

May  30 — Confederate  Memorial  Day  (observed  in  Vir- 

ginia). 

June  3 — Birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis  (celebrated  in  Ala- 

bama, Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Virginia) . 
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June  11 — Kamehameha  Day  (celebrated  in  Hawaii). 

June  15 — Pioneer  Day  (celebrated  in  Idaho). 

July  4 — Independence  Day  (celebrated  in  all  the 

states,  territories  and  possessions). 

July  13— Birthday  of  General  Bedford  Forrest  (cele- 

brated in  Tennessee  only). 

July  17 — Munoz  Rivera  Day  (observed  in  Porto  Rico). 

July  24 — Pioneer  Day  (observed  in  Utah). 

July  25 — Occupation  Day  (celebrated  in  Porto  Rico). 

July  27 — Dr.  Barbosa's  Birthday  (celebrated  in  Porto 

Rico). 

August  1 — Colorado  Day  (observed  in  that  state  only). 

August  13 — Occupation  Day  (observed  in  the  Philippines) . 

August  16 — Anniversary  of  Battle  of  Bennington  (cele- 

brated in  Vermont). 

September  (1st  Monday) — Labor  Day  (celebrated  in  every  state 
and  territory  except  Alabama,  Wyoming,  and 
the  Philippines). 

September  6 — Lafayette  Day  (also  the  anniversary  of  the 

First  Battle  of  the  Marne)  is  not  a  legal  holi- 
day, but  is  celebrated  in  New  York  and  ten 
other  states. 

September  9 — Admission  Day  (observed  in  California). 

September         12 — Defenders'  Day  (observed  in  Maryland). 

October  1 — Missouri  Day  (celebrated  in  that  state's 

schools). 

October  12 — Columbus  Day  (observed  in  Arkansas,  Ari- 

zona, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
Virginia;  also  in  Porto  Rico.  In  Arkansas 
and  Kansas  it  does  not  effect  notes  or  judicial 
proceedings). 

October  12 — Fraternal  Day  (observed  in  Alabama  only). 
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October  18 — Alaska  Day  (observed  in  Alaska  only). 

October  31 — Admission  Day  (celebrated  in  Nevada). 

November  (1st  Tuesday  after  1st  Monday) — General  election  day 
in  every  state  and  territory  except  Alaska, 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  Ohio,  Philippines,  and 
Vermont.  In  Illinois,  it  is  a  legal  holiday 
in  Chicago,  Springfield,  East  St.  Louis,  Gales- 
burg,  Danville,  Cairo  and  Rockford.  In  Ohio 
it  is  a  half  holiday.  In  Maine  it  is  a  legal 
holiday  only  as  to  the  courts,  which  also  close 
on  the  state  election  day  (biennially,  2nd  Mon- 
day in  September). 

November  1 1 — Armistice  Day  (observed  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia 
and  Hawaii.  In  other  states  by  governor's 
proclamation  only.) 

November  (Last  Thursday) — Thanksgiving  Day  (celebrated  in 
every  state,  territory  and  possession). 

December  25 — Christmas  Day  (observed  in  every  state,  terri- 
tory and  possession). 

December         30 — Rizal  Day  (observed  in  the  Philippines). 

GOOD  FRIDAY— (Observed  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico, 
Tennessee.)  In  Connecticut  Good  Friday  is 
usually  proclaimed  by  the  governor  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer. 

ARBOR  DAY  — Is  a  legal  holiday  in  many  states.  In  some 
it  is  observed  when  designated  by  the  gover- 
nor. 
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Days  of  Remembrance 
and  Easter  Sunday  Dates 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY January  1st 

VALENTINE  DAY February  14th 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY March  17th 

EASTER Subject  to  calendar 

MOTHER'S   DAY May  13th 

MEMORIAL  DAY May  30th 

CHILDREN'S  DAY June  10th 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY July  4th 

LABOR  DAY 1st  Monday  in  September 

HALLOWEEN October  31st 

ARMISTICE  DAY November  llth 

THANKSGIVING Subject  to  calendar 

CHRISTMAS December  25th 

EASTER  SUNDAY  DATES 

1918  March  31  1934  April  1 

1919  April  20  1935  April  21 

1920  April  4  1936  April  12 

1921  March  27  1937  March  28 

1922  April  16  1938  April  17 

1923  April  1  1939  April  9 

1924  April  20  1940  March  24 

1925  April  12  1941  April  13 

1926  April  4  1942  April  5 

1927  April  17  1943  April  25 

1928  April  8  1944  April  9 

1929  March  31  1945  April  1 

1930  April  20  1946  April  21 

1931  April  5  1947  April  6 

1932  March  27  1948  March  28 

1933  April  16  1949  April  17 

ASH  WEDNESDAY,  the  beginning  of  Lent,  occurs  46  days 
before  Easter. 
PALM  SUNDAY  is  8  days  before  Easter. 
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Postal  Information* 

*  Subject  to  change  without  notice. 

DOMESTIC  rates  of  postage  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  which  includes  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  to  its  possess- 
ions, which  embrace  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Tutuila, 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  also  to  mail  for  officers 
and  crews  of  vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States,  and  to  other  places 
where  the  United  States  mail  service  may  be  in  operation. 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL:  Letters  and  written  matter,  also  other 
matter  if  sealed  against  postal  inspection,  3  cents  per  ounce  or 
fraction.  Local,  2  cents  per  ounce. 

POST  CARDS  OR  PRIVATE  MAILING  CARDS  :  All  cards  conforming 
to  the  requirements  for  Post  Cards  whether  or  not  they  bear  the 
words  "Post  Card"  or  "Private  Mailing  Card"  and  whether  en- 
tirely in  print  or  bearing  written  or  typewritten  messages,  are 
subject  to  1  cent  postage.  Cards  exceeding  the  size  prescribed 
for  private  mailing  or  post  cards  and  bearing  the  words  "Post 
Card"  or  similar  words,  are  chargeable  with  3  cents  and  2  cents 
local  postage  (letter  rate). 

SECOND  CLASS  (no  limit  of  weight) :  Newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  periodicals  containing  notice  of  second-class  entry,  1 
cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  or  the  fourth-class  rate, 
whichever  is  lower. 

THIRD  CLASS  MATTER  (limit  8  ounces) :  Circulars  and  miscel- 
laneous printed  matter,  also  merchandise,  \l/2  cents  for  each  2 
ounces. 

FOURTH  CLASS  MATTER  (parcel  post) :  Merchandise,  farm  prod- 
ucts, books,  printed  matter,  weighing  more  than  8  ounces,  not 
included  in  the  first  and  second  classes. 

FOURTH  CLASS  (over  8  ounces) :  Limit  of  size,  100  inches 
length  and  girth  combined.  Limit  of  weight,  70  pounds.  Mer- 
chandise, books,  printed  matter,  and  all  other  mailable  matter 
not  in  first  or  second  class — 
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POSTAGE  RATES 

Zones  First          Additional  Pounds 

Pound 
Cents 

Local  7  1  cent  each  2  pounds. 

1  and  2 8  1.1  cents  each  pound. 

3 9  2  cents  each  pound. 

4 10  3.5  cents  each  pound. 

5 11  5.3  cents  each  pound. 

6 12  7  cents  each  pound. 

7 14  9  cents  each  pound. 

8.... 15  11  cents  each  pound. 

(A  fraction  of  a  cent  in  the  total  postage  on  any  parcel  is  counted 
as  a  full  cent.) 

Minimum  charge  for  parcel  over  84  inches  is  same  as  10  pound 
parcel  for  zone  to  which  addressed. 

SPECIAL  HANDLING:  Parcel  to  be  given  special  handling  will 
be  chargeable  with  the  regular  fourth-class  rates  and  10  cents 
additional  postage  on  each  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  2 
pounds,  15  cents  on  each  parcel  of  more  than  2  but  not  more 
than  10  pounds,  and  20  cents  on  each  parcel  weighing  more  than 
10  pounds.  Mark  "Special  Handling"  on  package. 

SPECIAL  DELIVERY:  First  class:  Up  to  2  pounds,  10  cents. 
Over  2  pounds,  up  to  10  pounds,  20  cents  and  over  10  pounds, 
25  cents. 

Second,  third  or  fourth  class:  Up  to  2  pounds,  15  cents.  Over 
2,  up  to  10  pounds,  25  cents  and  over  10  pounds,  35  cents. 

INSURANCE:  Third  and  fourth  class  matter  may  be  insured 
against  injury,  loss  or  rifling  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  its  actual 
value,  on  payment  of  the  following  fees,  in  addition  to  postage. 
Value  $5.00  or  less,  5  cents,  $5.01  to  $25.00,  10  cents,  $25.01  to 
$50.00,  15  cents,  $50.01  to  $100.00,  25  cents,  $100.01  to  $150.00, 
30  cents,  $150.01  to  $200.00,  35  cents. 

Return  receipt,  3  cents  extra. 

C.  O.  D.  SERVICE:  Third  and  fourth  class  matter  and  sealed 
domestic  matter  of  any  class,  bearing  postage  at  the  first-class 
rate,  may  be  sent  C.O.D.  and  price  of  article  and  all  charges 
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thereon  will  be  collected  from  the  person  addressed  upon  delivery. 
C.O.D.  fee  is  12  cents,  $5.00;  17  cents,  $25.00;  22  cents,  $50.00; 
32  cents,  $100.00;  40  cents,  $150.00;  45  cents,  $200.00.  Ex- 
amination of  contents  is  not  permitted  before  delivery  and  pay- 
ment of  charges. 

C.O.D.  shipments  must  in  all  cases  be  based  upon  bona  fide 
orders  or  agreements. 

REGISTRY  FEE:  $5.00,  15  cents;  $25.00,  18  cents;  $50.00,  20 
cents;  $75.00,  25  cents;  $100.00,  30  cents;  $200.00,  40  cents; 
$300.00,  50  cents;  $400.00,  60  cents;  $500.00,  70  cents;  $600.00, 
80  cents;  $700.00,  85  cents;  $800.00,  90  cents;  $900.00,  95  cents; 
$1,000.00,  $1.00.  If  registered  at  minimum  with  excess  value, 
surcharge  $50.00,  1  cent;  $100,  2  cents;  $200.00,  3  cents;  $400.00, 
4  cents;  $600.00,  5  cents;  $800.00,  6  cents;  $1,000.00,  7  cents. 
For  each  $1,000.00  or  part  $1,000.00,  surcharge:  Local  delivery 
or  1st  zone,  8  cents;  2nd  zone,  9  cents;  3rd  zone,  10  cents;  4th 
zone,  11  cents;  5th  and  6th  zones,  12  cents;  7th  and  8th  zones, 
13  cents. 

Mail  without  intrinsic  value,  not  indemnifiable,  15  cents. 

Second  and  third-class  matter  valued  in  excess  of  $100.00,  upon 
which  a  registry  fee  in  excess  of  30  cents  is  paid,  must  be  sealed 
and  first-class  postage  paid  thereon. 

Return  receipt,  3  cents  extra. 

Domestic  registered  mail  of  any  class,  sealed  against  inspection 
and  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  of  postage,  may  be  sent  C.O.D.  For 
amount  of  C.O.D.  charges,  not  over  $10.00,  fee  25  cents;  not 
over  $50.00,  fee  30  cents;  not  over  $100.00,  fee  40  cents;  not  over 
$200.00,  fee  50  cents.  Although  the  amount  of  C.O.D.  charges 
on  domestic  C.O.D.  collections  on  registered  C.O.D.  mail  is  limited 
to  $200.00,  indemnity  is  payable  in  case  of  loss,  rifling  or  damage 
for  its  actual  value  up  to  $1,000.00  according  to  the  fee  paid. 
The  additional  fees  range  from  60  cents  to  $1.20. 

MONEY  ORDER  RATES 

For  orders  from  $0.01  to  $2.50,  6  cents;  $2.51  to  $5.00,  8 
cents;  $5.01  to  $10.00,  11  cents;  $10.01  to  $20.00,  13  cents; 
$20.01  to  $40.00,  15  cents;  $40.01  to  $60.00,  18  cents;  $60.01 
to  $80.00,  20  cents;  and  from  $80.01  to  $100.00,  22  cents. 
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AIRPLANE  SERVICE 

The  rate  of  postage  on  air  mail  is  6  cents  for  each  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof. 

All  mail  intended  to  be  carried  by  airplane  should  be  plainly 
marked,  "VIA  AIR  MAIL,"  in  the  space  immediately  below  the 
stamp  or  stamps  and  above  the  address. 

Mail  for  dispatch  via  airplane  service  will  be  accepted  for 
registration,  insurance,  or  to  be  sent  C.O.D. 

FOREIGN  POSTAGE 

Letters,  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  or  fraction  and  3  cents  for 
each  additional  ounce  or  fraction. 

Postal  cards  or  post  cards,  single  cards,  3  cents  each  and  reply- 
paid  cards,  3  cents  on  each  portion. 

To  certain  foreign  countries  letters  and  post  cards  may  be 
sent  at  a  lower  rate.  For  information  regarding  these  rates  in- 
quire at  your  local  Post  Office  or  see  Official  Postal  Guide. 

Printed  matter,  1^2  cents  each  2  ounces  or  fraction. 

Samples  of  merchandise,  ll/2  cents  each  2  ounces  or  fraction, 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  3  cents. 

FOREIGN  PARCEL  POST 

For  rates  of  postage,  weight  limits,  dimensions,  observations 
and  prohibitions,  see  the  Official  Postal  Guide. 

CUSTOM  DECLARATIONS 

A  Custom  Declaration  Form  (or  set  of  forms)  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application,  must  be  filled  out,  accurately  describing 
content,  value,  etc.,  of  parcel.  See  Official  Postal  Guide  for 
group  shipment  arrangements. 
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PARCEL  POST  RATES* 

(Effective  October  1,  1932) 


ZONES 

Weight 
in     Local 
Pounds 

First, 
up  to 
50 
Miles 

Second, 
50  to 
150 

Miles 

Third,  Fourth, 
150  to  300  to 
300        600 
Miles     Miles 

Fifth,    Sixth,  Seventh,Eighth, 
600  to  1,000  to  1,400  to    Over 
1,000      1,400       1,800      1,800 
Miles    Miles      Miles     Miles 

1 

$0.07 

$0.08 

$0.08 

$0.09 

$0.10 

$0.11 

$0.12 

$0.14 

$0.15 

2 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.19 

.23 

.26 

3 

.08 

.11 

.11 

.13 

.17 

.22 

.26 

.32 

.37 

4 

.09 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.21 

.27 

.33 

.41 

.48 

5 

.09 

.13 

.13 

.17 

.24 

.33 

.40 

.50 

.59 

6 

.10 

.14 

.14 

.19 

.28 

.38 

.47 

.59 

.70 

7 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.21 

.31 

.43 

.54 

.68 

.81 

8 

.11 

.16 

.16 

.23 

.35 

.49 

.61 

.77 

.92 

9 

.11 

.17 

.17 

.25 

.38 

.54 

.68 

.86 

1.03 

10 

.12 

.18 

.18 

.27 

.42 

.59 

.75 

95 

1.14 

11 

.12 

.19 

.19 

.29 

.45 

.64 

.82 

1.04 

1.25 

12 

.13 

.21 

.21 

.31 

.49 

.70 

.89 

1.13 

1.36 

13 

.13 

.22 

.22 

.33 

.52 

.75 

.96 

1.22 

1.47 

14 

.14 

.23 

.23 

.35 

.56 

.80 

1.03 

1.31 

1.58 

15 

.14 

.24 

.24 

.37 

.59 

.86 

1.10 

1.40 

1.69 

16 

.15 

.25 

.25 

.39 

.63 

.91 

1.17 

1.49 

1.80 

17 

.15 

.26 

.26 

.41 

.66 

.96 

1.24 

1.58 

1.91 

18 

.16 

.27 

.27 

.43 

.70 

1.02 

1.31 

1.67 

2.02 

19 

.16 

.28 

.28 

.45 

.73 

1.07 

1.38 

1.76 

2.13 

20 

.17 

.29 

.29 

.47 

.77 

1.12 

1.45 

1.85 

2.24 

21 

.17 

.30 

.30 

.49 

.80 

1.17 

1.52 

1.94 

2.35 

22 

.18 

.32 

.32 

.51 

.84 

1.23 

1.59 

2.03 

2.46 

23 

.18 

.33 

.33 

.53 

.87 

1.28 

1.66 

2.12 

2.57 

24 

.19 

.34 

.34 

.55 

.91 

1.33 

1.73 

2.21 

2.68 

25 

.19 

.35 

.35 

.57 

.94 

1.39 

1.80 

2.30 

2.79 

26 

.20 

.36 

.36 

.59 

.98 

1.44 

1.87 

2.39 

2.90 

27 

.20 

.37 

.37 

.61 

1.01 

1.49 

1.94 

2.48 

3.01 

28 

.21 

.38 

.38 

.63 

1.05 

1.55 

2.01 

2.57 

3.12 

29 

.21 

.39 

.39 

.65 

1.08 

1.60 

2.08 

2.66 

3.23 

30 

.22 

.40 

.40 

.67 

1.12 

1.65 

2.15 

2.75 

3.34 

31 

.22 

.41 

.41 

.69 

1.15 

1.70 

2.22 

2.84 

3.45 

32 

.23 

.43 

.43 

.71 

1.19 

1.76 

2.29 

2.93 

3.56 

33 

.23 

.44 

.44 

.73 

1.22 

1.81 

2.36 

3.02 

3.67 

34 

.24 

.45 

.45 

.75 

1.26 

1.86 

2.43 

3.11 

3.78 

35 

.24 

.46 

.46 

.77 

1.29 

1.92 

2.50 

3.20 

3.89 

36 

.25 

.47 

.47 

.79 

1.33 

1.97 

2.57 

3.29 

4.00 

37 

.25 

.48 

.48 

.81 

1.36 

2.02 

2.64 

3.38 

4.11 

38 

.26 

.49 

.49 

.83 

1.40 

2.08 

2.71 

3.47 

4.22 

39 

.26 

.50 

.50 

.85 

1.43 

2.13 

2.78 

3.56 

4.33 

40 

.27 

.51 

.51 

.87 

1.47 

2.18 

2.85 

3.65 

4.44 

41 

.27 

.52 

.52 

.89 

1.50 

2.23 

2.92 

3.74 

4.55 

42 

.28 

.54 

.54 

.91 

1.54 

2.29 

2.99 

3.83 

4.66 

*  Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Weight 
in       Local 
Pounds 

ZONES 

First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,      Sixth,    Seventh, 
up  to    50   to   150  to   300  to   600  to  1,000    to  1,400  to 
50         150        300        600        1,000       1,400        1,800 
Miles    Miles    Miles    Miles     Miles      Miles       Miles 

Eighth, 
Over 
1,800 
Miles 

43 

$0.28 

$0.55 

$0.55 

$0.93      $1.57      $2.34 

$3.06 

$3.92 

$4.77 

44 

.29 

.56 

.56 

.95        ] 

L.61        2.39 

3.13 

4.01 

4.88 

45 

.29 

.57 

.57 

.97        1 

.64        2.45 

3.20 

4.10 

4.99 

46 

JO 

.58 

.58 

.99 

.68        2.50 

3.27 

4.19 

5.10 

47 

.30 

.59 

.59 

1.01 

.71        2.55 

3.34 

4.28 

5.21 

48 

.31 

.60 

.60 

1.03 

.75        2.61 

3.41 

4.37 

5.32 

49 

.31 

.61 

.61 

1.05 

.78        2 

66 

3.48 

4.46 

5.43 

SO 

.32 

.62 

.62 

1.07 

.82        2. 

71 

3.55 

4.55 

5.54 

51 

.32 

.63 

.63 

1.09 

.85        2. 

76 

3.62 

4.64 

5.65 

52 

.33 

.65 

.65 

1.11 

.89        2.82 

3.69 

4.73 

5.76 

53 

.33 

.66 

.66 

1.13 

.92        2 

87 

3.76 

4.82 

5.87 

54 

.34 

.67 

.67 

1.15 

.96        2. 

92 

3.83 

4.91 

5.98 

55 

.34 

.68 

.68 

1.17 

.99        2.98 

3.90 

5.00 

6.09 

56 

.35 

.69 

.69 

1.19        2.03        3.03 

3.97 

5.09 

6.20 

57 

.35 

.70 

.70 

1.21        2.06        3.08 

4.04 

5.18 

6.31 

58 

.36 

.71 

.71 

1.23        2.10        3 

14 

4.11 

5.27 

6.42 

59 

.36 

.72 

.72 

1.25        2.13        3 

19 

4.18 

5.36 

6.53 

60 

.37 

.73 

.73 

1.27        2.17        3 

24 

4.25 

5.45 

6.64 

61 

.37 

.74 

.74 

1.29        2.20        3 

29 

4.32 

5.54 

6.75 

62 

.38 

.76 

.76 

1.31        2.24        3.35 

4.39 

5.63 

6.86 

63 

.38 

.77 

.77 

1.33        2.27        3.40 

4.46 

5.72 

6.97 

64 

.39 

.78 

.78 

1.35        ; 

>.31        3.45 

4.53 

5.81 

7.08 

65 

.39 

.79 

.79 

1.37        2.34        3.51 

4.60 

5.90 

7.19 

66 

.40 

.80 

.80 

1.39        2.38        3.56 

4.67 

5.99 

7.30 

67 

.40 

.81 

.81 

1.41        2.41        3.61 

4.74 

6.08 

7.41 

68 

.41 

.82 

.82 

1.43        2.45        3.67 

4.81 

6.17 

7.52 

69 

.41 

.83 

.83 

1.45        2.48        3.72 

4.88 

6.26 

7.63 

70 

.42 

.84 

.84 

1.47        2.52        3.77 

4.95 

6.35 

7.74 

Flowers  and  Their  Symbols 

Acacia   Concealed  Love 

Acanthus Arts 

Sweet  Alyssum Worth  Beyond  Beauty 

Amaranth   Immortality 

Amaryllis Splendid  Beauty 

Ambrosia Love  Returned 

Anemone  Expectation 

Angelica Inspiration 

Apple  Blossom Preference 
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FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS — continued 

Trailing  Arbutus Welcome 

Azalea   Romance 

Bachelor's-Button Hope  in  Love 

Bell  Flower Gratitude 

Box Constancy 

Broom   Neatness 

Buttercup    Richness 

Calla  Lily  Feminine  Beauty 

Calycanthus    Benevolence 

Camellia    Pity 

Camomile Energy  in  Action 

Candytuft   Indifference 

Canterbury  Bell Gratitude 

Cardinal  Flower Distinction 

Yellow  Carnation Disdain 

Chickweed I  Cling  to  Thee 

China  Aster I'll  Think  of  It 

China  Pink Aversion 

Rose  Chrysanthemum  In  Love 

White  Chrysanthemum Truth 

Yellow  Chrysanthemum   Slighted  Love 

Clematis    Artifice 

Red  Clover  Industry 

Cornflower Delicacy 

Coxcomb  Foppery 

Columbine Folly 

Red  Columbine Anxious 

Purple  Columbine    Resolved  to  Win 

Coreopsis Love  at  First  Sight 

Cowslip  Pensiveness 

American  Cowslip My  Divinity 

Crocus  Cheerfulness 

Cyclamen Diffidence 

Daffodil Chivalry 

Dahlia  Forever  Thine 

Garden  Daisy I  Share  Your  Feelings 

Michaelmas  Daisy Farewell 

White  Daisy Innocence 
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FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS — continued 

Wild  Daisy I  Will  Think  of  It 

Dandelion   Coquetry 

Flowering  Dogwood Am  I  Indifferent  to  You? 

Elder   Compassion 

Evening  Primrose Inconstancy 

Forget-Me-Not True  Love 

Foxglove    Insincerity 

Freesia The  Ambition  of  My  Love 

Thus  Plagues  Itself 

Scarlet  Fuchsia Taste 

Fringed  Gentian Intrinsic  Worth 

Apple  Geranium Present  Preference 

Ivy  Geranium Your  Hand  for  the  Next 

Dance 

Nutmeg  Geranium I  Expect  a  Meeting 

Oak  Geranium Lady,  Deign  to  Smile 

Rose  Geranium Preference 

Silver  Leaf  Geranium Recall 

Gillyflower    Lasting  Beauty 

Gladiolus Ready  Armed 

Goldenrod  Encouragement 

Hawthorn    Hope 

Heartsease Think  of  Me 

Purple  Heartsease  You  Occupy  My  Thoughts 

Heliotrope Devotion 

Hellebore    Scandal 

Heather Loneliness 

White  Heather Good  Fortune 

Hepatica   Anger 

Henbane    Blemish 

Hibiscus Delicate  Beauty 

Holly Foresight 

Hollyhock  Fruitfulness 

White  Hollyhock Female  Ambition 

Honeysuckle  Bond  of  Love 

Coral  Honeysuckle    The  Color  of  My  Fate 

Hyacinth .Jealousy 

Blue  Hyacinth Constancy 
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FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS — continued 

Purple  Hyacinth Sorrow 

Hydrangea    Heartlessness 

Iris Message 

Ivy Friendship 

White  Jessamine   Amiability 

Yellow  Jessamine Grace,  Elegance 

Jonquil    Return  My  Affection 

Juniper Protection 

Lady's-Slipper Capricious  Beauty 

Larkspur  Fickleness 

Laurel    Fame 

Lotus Forgetfulness 

Lavender Distrust 

Lemon  Blossom Discretion 

Lilac    First  Emotion  of  Love 

White  Lilac Youth 

Lily   Purity,  Modesty 

Lily-of-the- Valley Return  of  Happiness 

Day  Lily Coquetry 

Water-Lily    Eloquence 

Yellow  Lily Falsehood 

Love-in-a-Mist   You  Puzzle  Me 

Maidenhair  Discretion 

Magnolia Peerless  and  Proud 

Marigold  Cruelty 

Mistletoe I  Surmount  All  Difficulties 

Morning-Glory   Coquetry 

Moss   Maternal  Love 

Motherwort Secret  Love 

Mouse-Ear  Chickweed Simplicity 

Black  Mulberry I  Will  Not  Survive  You 

White  Mulberry    , Wisdom 

Myrtle Love 

Narcissus    Egotism 

Nasturtium   Patriotism 

Night-Blooming  Cereus    Transient  Beauty 

Oleander Beware 

Orange  Blossom Marriage 
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FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS — continued 

Oak  Leaf Patriotism 

Olive  Branch   Peace 

Oxalis    Regret 

Palm  Leaf Victory 

Pansy    Think  of  Me 

Parsley Entertainment 

Passion  Flower Religious  Fervor 

Pea Appointed  Meeting 

Sweet  Pea Departure 

Peach  Blossom My  Heart  Is  Thine 

Peony    Anger 

Petunia Am  Not  Proud 

Phlox Our  Souls  United 

Pink    Pure  Affection 

Double  Red  Pink Pure,  Ardent  Love 

Variegated  Pink Refusal 

Yellow  Pink Disdain 

White  Pink You  Are  Fair 

Polyanthus    Confidence 

Poppy Consolation  of  Sleep 

Pomegranate  Flower  Elegance 

Primrose Early  Youth 

Ragged  Robin   Wit 

Rhododendron Agitation 

Rose Beauty 

Austrian  Rose    Thou  Art  All  That  Is  Love 

Bridal  Rose Happy  Love 

Cabbage  Rose Love's  Ambassador 

China  Rose Grace 

Daily  Rose That  Smile  I  Would  Aspire  To 

Damask  Rose Freshness 

Hundred-Leaved  Rose Pride 

Maiden's  Blush   If  You'll  Love  Me,  You'll  Find 

Me  Out 

Moss  Rose Superior  Merit 

Moss-Rose  Bud   Confessed  Love 

Multiflora  Rose Grace 

Musk  Cluster Charming 


THE     TREASURE     CHEST  2Q3 

FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS — continued 

Sweetbrier  Rose  Sympathy 

Tea  Rose Always  Lovely 

Unique  Rose Call  Me  Not  Beautiful 

White  Rose I  am  Worthy  of  You 

White  Rose  (Withered) Transient  Impressions 

Yellow  Rose Decrease  of  Love 

York  and  Lancaster  Rose ....  War 

Rosebud Young  Girl 

White  Rosebud The  Heart  That  Knows  Not 

Love 

Rosemary    Your  Presence  Revives  Me 

Saffron Excess  Is  Dangerous 

Sage Esteem 

Satinflower    Sincerity 

Shamrock Loyalty 

Sensitive  Plant  Timidity 

Snapdragon Presumption 

Southernwood  Jesting 

Spearmint   Warm  Feelings 

Star-of-Bethlehem Reconciliation 

Sting  Nettle Slander 

Sumac    Splendor 

Dwarf  Sunflower Your  Devoted  Admirer 

Tall  Sunflower Pride 

Sweet  William Finesse 

Syringa I  Declare  Against  You 

Thistle Austerity 

Thorns Severity 

Thyme Activity 

Tiger  Flower May  Pride  Befriend  Thee 

Trumpet  Flower Separation 

Tuberose  Dangerous  Pleasures 

Tulip   Declaration  of  Love 

Variegated  Tulip  Beautiful  Eyes 

Yellow  Tulip   Hopeless  Love 

Verbena Sensibility 

Blue  Violet Love 

White  Violet Modesty 
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FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS — continued 

Yellow  Violet  Fidelity 

Woodbine Fraternal  Love 

Wood  Sorrel Joy 

Wormwood   Absence 

Yarrow Cure  for  Heartache 

Yew  .  ..Death 


Reference  Calendar 

FOR  ASCERTAINING  ANY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK  FOR  ANY  GIVEN 

TIME  WITHIN  THE  Two  HUNDRED  YEARS  FROM  THE  INTRO- 

DUCTION OF  THE  NEW  STYLE.   1752  TO  1952  INCLUSIVE. 


ASCERTAIN  any  day  of  the  week,  first  look  in  the  table 
for  the  year  required,  and  under  the  months  are  figures  which 
refer  to  the  corresponding  figures  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of 
the  day  below. 

For  example:  To  know  on  what  day  of  the  week  July  4,  1918, 
fell,  look  in  the  table  of  years  for  1918,  and  in  a  parallel  line  under 
July  is  figure  1,  which  directs  to  column  1  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  July  4  fell  on  Thursday. 
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MEMORANDUM 


MEMORANDUM 


MEMORANDUM 


MEMORANDUM 


MEMORANDUM 


MEMORANDUM 


MEMORANDUM 


